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CHAPTER I.—THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL, 


On the southern side of Colpoys 
Square, in the good town of Earls- 
port, stands a plain two-storeyed 
building that at once strikes the 
visitor as being out of keeping 
with its surroundings. Its dingy 
whitewashed walls and small iron- 
stanchioned windows present a 
shabby contrast to the tall Corin- 
thian pillars of the Metropolitan 
and Rural Bank, on the one side, 
and the lofty portico of the Town 
Hall, with its broad flight of steps, 
on the other. The house between 
is the meanest structure in the 
imposing square; and the an- 
nouncement in faded gold letters 
on the dusty wire-blinds that it 
is the “Earlsport Bank” seems 
insufficient apology for its presence 
in a region consecrated to the best 
efforts of Earlsport’s architectural 
genius. It was the oldest house 
in the square. Erections in all 
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the orders and most of the styles 
had sprung up around it, but the 
house of Brancepeth Brothers held 
its ground among its grander neigh- 
bours as unabashed as a Quaker in 
drab coat and square-toed shoes 
amid a bevy of Court - dressed 
beaux. 

The house of Brancepeth 
Brothers maintained an attitude 
to its surroundings that was truly 
Tory. In vain did progress, in the 
form of the Earlsport Mechanics’ 
Institute, throw a decorated Early- 
English glance of scorn on it from 
over the way; or art, as repre- 
sented by the statue of the Great 
Lord Earlsfield, continue pointing 
a finger of reproof in its direction. 
Changes came and went on around 
it; the Earlsport Bank was alto- 
gether indifferent. It had been 
there before any of its grand neigh- 
bours ; it might still be there when 
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these had returned to their original 
nothingness. 

This old house in the square 
was an outward and visible sign 
of the inward obstinacy of Brance- 
peth Brothers. A _ similar de- 
fiance of popular ideas ruled 
the whole management of the 
Earlsport Bank. Colpoys Square 
stands aloof from the business 
centres of Earlsport, from the 
wharf, from the Exchange, and 
from the railway terminus. But 
all the influence of all the mer- 
chants in the town could not 
have brought Brancepeth Brothers 
down to Exchange Street, or even 
have induced them to open a 
branch office in that busy locality. 
Other banks had been brought to 
Earlsport in the vain hope of 
bending the Brancepeths’ hautevwr. 
Yet Brancepeth Brothers still held 
the first place, and the new-comers 
were fain to bid for position by 
building palatial offices in the 
vicinity of their obstinate rival, 
although their real business was 
done in the lower town. Specu- 
lative merchants of Earlsport, who 
read the money articles in the 
London dailies, and took in tele- 
grams from the Stock Exchange, 
grumbled that the commercial in- 
terests of the town suffered from 
the apathy of Brancepeth Brothers. 
You might search the files of the 
Earlsport Bank from ledger to 
petty-cash book without lighting 
on the slightest reference to either 
“Turks” or “ Egyptians.” <A 
panic on ’Change only seemed to 
elate the spirits of Mr Jellicoe, 
the old cashier, who probably ex- 
perienced a feeling akin to the 
Lucretian pleasure at the pros- 
pect, from a safe shore, of another 
struggling with stormy waves. 
Real property, land and houses, 
mills and mines, were the secu- 
rities that found favour with 
Brancepeth Brothers, and even 


with these they were not easily 
satisfied. Mr Jellicoe had a live- 
ly recollection of the trepidation 
which had been caused inside the 
bank by the news that Brancepeth 
Brothers were going to make heavy 
advances on the stock of the Earls- 
port and Elsedale Valley Railway ; 
and how his predecessor, old Mr 
Tobin, had foretold the speedy 
ruin of the house as the certain 
result of Mr Stephen’s rashness. 
Mr Stephen Brancepeth had just 
succeeded to the sole management, 
and the old clerks and friends of 
the bank felt anxious lest he should 
prove too “ fast” for the traditions 
of his family. But time had long 
ago shown Mr Brancepeth to be 
even more wary than his predeces- 
sors had been ; and no better secu- 
rity could be tendered in any of 
the surrounding counties than the 
name of the Earlsport Bank. The 
rents of Lord Earlsfield, of the 
Earl of Elsedale, and of most of 
the great county landowners, and 
the money of the Elsedale coal and 
iron masters, all passed through the 
Earlsport Bank; and along the 
run of the Else for forty miles 
manufacturers and farmers would 
sooner have doubted the solvency 
of the Bank of England than have 
allowed the stability of Brancepeth 
Brothers to be called in question. 
Friday is market-day in Earls- 
port, and only then is there any 
bustle observable in the quiet region 
of Colpoys Square. The market 
itself is held away down in the 
town below, in front of the Ex- 
change; but as Mahomet had to 
go to the mountain, so the Earls- 
port traders who wished to do 
business with Brancepeth Brothers 
were obliged to go up the steep 
street that led to the bank. A 
second edition of the market thus 
frequently comes off in front of 
the Earlsport Bank; and if you 
take your stand there any Friday 
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shortly after noon, the odds are 
that you will see some notables 
both of the town and of the 
county. 

For instance, to-day, that stout, 
grey - whiskered, fair-faced man, 
with square chest, and head well 
thrown back, whose firm tread 
makes the pavement ring under 
him, is Joseph Ormond, who owns 
all the town of LEarlsport that 
does not belong to Lord Earls- 
field. Mr Ormond’s possessions 
are not extensive, but they are 
very valuable. When Lord Earls- 
field, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion as feudal superior of the 
town, had determined that its 
trade must be content with the 
harbour accommodation already 
provided for it, and assured him- 
self that his monopoly of the land 
made him master of the situation, 
he overlooked a strip of rocky 
foreshore lying on the south side 
of the Else, hard by the mouth of 
the river. Lord Earlsfield might 
have purchased this a hundred 
times over, but neither he nor 
any one else had ever thought 
that anything could be made of 
that mass of cliff with its noisome 
strip of mud below, until one day 
this Joseph Ormond, who had 
come sailing into Earlsport as 
engineer of a Hull tug, bought it 
up for next to nothing, and by a 
liberal outlay of gunpowder and 
masonry had made a dock, wharves, 
and warehouses to spring up as 
if by magic. Lord Earlsfield had 
seen these things as in a troubled 
dream, and woke up to find them 
to be painful realities. His lord- 
ship had done all he could to crush 
the proceedings of the “damned 
Scotchman,” as he designated 
Ormond—and no one was more 
circumspect in his language than 
Lord Earlsfield; but he had missed 
his chance. He had to bear the 
indignity of seeing the “damned 
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Scotchman” become one of the 
leading citizens of Earlsport, and 
a determined and influential foe 
to the Earlsfield interest. 

You need not expect to see Mr 
Ormond enter the Earlsport Bank, 
for he was chief among those who 
brought the Metropolitan and 
Rural to the town in the futile 
hope of bending the stubborn pride 
of the Brancepeths; and so he 
turns into the rival establishment 
just in time to avoid meeting that 
tall, florid, youngish-oldish-looking 
man, who with white hat inclined 
the least degree to one side of his 
head, cigar in mouth, and terrier 
at heel, comes sauntering carelessly 
along, nodding with great show of 
frankness to all, and shaking hands 
with as many as come within his 
reach, That is the borough mem- 
ber, the Honourable George Col- 
poys, Lord Earlsfield’s brother. 
Though not generally credited 
with much political capacity, he 
knows that affability to con- 
stituents is the first and great 
commandment binding upon a 
member of Parliament. His 
majority, moreover, has been less 
than ever at the last general 
election; and Mr Ormond has 
been declaiming as if the salva- 
tion of the British empire de- 
pended upon the representation 
of Earlsport being rescued from 
Lord Earlsfield’s control. 

“ T say, Mold,” said the member, 
stopping a gentleman who was for 
hurrying past with a hasty salute, 
“just one minute. What is all 
this new row in the town about? 
More of Ormond’s work, is it ?” 

Mr Mold’s eyes were blank and 
expressionless as those of a statue. 
From their incessant rolling, one 
got the idea that he had once 
turned them inside in the act of 
self-introspection, and had never 
since been able to get the pupils 
round to the light again. 
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* About the races, you mean?” 
replied Mr Mold, making his eye- 
balls perform a complete revolu- 
tion in their sockets. “No, I 
can’t say it is Ormond this time, 
though of course he will take ad- 
vantage of it fast enough. You 
see, they wanted to get up an 
Earlsport Race Meeting, and I 
don’t know why they shouldn’t ; 
Beechborough has races, and 
Muddleham has races, and why 
shouldn’t Earlsport have races too ? 
Well, a deputation went to Lord 
Earlsfield asking for a course on 
the North Dunes, and expecting 
to get that at least, and possibly 
a plate or a cup to boot. But 
unluckily your brother was on his 
high horse, and instead of receiv- 
ing them graciously, read them 
such a lecture on the demoralising 
influence of betting on the middle 
and lower classes, as sent the depu- 
tation back to town swearing they 
would clear scores with him when 
an Earlsfield Court candidate came 
next upon the hustings. It has 
raised a nice row, I can tell you, 
and you may depend Ormond wiil 
take advantage of it. If a general 
election were coming on just now, 
I wouldn’t give sixpence for your 
chance.” 

“D—n!” muttered the mem- 
ber, pettishly, but leaving it open 
whether Lord Earlscourt or the 
local opposition was the subject of 
the malediction. “Aren't they 
always bawling for Parliament to 
protect them against themselves 
by Permissive Bills, and closing 
public-houses, and putting down 
gambling-clubs, and all that kind 
of thing? And then if one indi- 
vidually does try to keep tempta- 
tion out of their way, they turn 
round and kick. But no one can 
blame me in the business ; every- 
body knows that I have always 
supported the Turf.” 

The Honourable George Colpoys 


might make this assertion with 
confidence, for his unfortunate 
propensity for backing wrong 
horses was matter of public noto- 
riety; and his predilections for 
the Turf, which he could very 
sparingly gratify, had frequently 
exposed him to impertinent reflec- 
tions on the part of the voters 
who were now going to throw 
him over because his _ brother 
would not grant them a race- 
course. 

* You'll find it a spoke in your 
wheel, though,” said Mr Mold, 
ruefully. “Upon my word, you 
really ought to look about for 
something to hedge upon. That 
twelve hundred to Davis of Dover 
Street is due again next month, 
and he was as rusty as possible 
the last time I got it renewed.” 

“He will have time to get 
bright again by Michaelmas, for, 
according to Lord Earlstield, that 
is the earliest date when he has 
a chance of getting any of his 
money.” 

* But, Mr Colpoys,” urged Mold, 
uneasily, “this Davis is a devil 
of a fellow: as sharp as a needle 
in imatters of business. It was a 
ticklish enough thing to get him 
to give us time when the bill last 
came due. If I had not enlarged 
on Lord Earlsfield’s failing health 
and Mr Harold’s malady, and the 
certainty of the management of 
the estates soon coming into your 
hands, I should have made noth- 
ing of him.” 

“It is no business of mine what 
arguments you employ,” returned 
George Colpoys coldly, though a 
slight flush passed across his face, 
‘provided you don’t put such state- 
ments forward on my authority. 
But if Davis were to broach such 
a subject to me, it would be my 
duty to tell him that you had no 
right to make any such represen- 
tations.” 
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“ But, my dear Mr Colpoys, for 
God’s sake consider, sir,” cried Mr 
Mold, beginning to get agitated ; 
“you know well enough that 
though Davis cannot touch you, 
he can come down upon me. 
When I gave you my name, you 
pledged yourself to hold me 
safe.” 

“Yes, and gave you two hun- 
dred out of the twelve for your 
risk, Mold,” returned the member ; 
“and I would back anybody’s bill 
for half the consideration. But 
don’t be frightened, man; I am 
not going to leave you in the 
lurch. I must have time, though ; 
and you'll have to keep Davis in 
humour, for it is quite hopeless to 
think of doing anything with Lord 
Earlsfield just now.” 

“Couldn’t you try your sister ?” 
urged Mold. ‘ Miss Colpoys must 
have plenty of spare cash by her. 
It was only a month ago that she 
drew ten thousand pounds, I 
know that, for it was through us 
that the money was remitted to 
her. She ought to be able to give 
you a lift.” 

“But she won’t, though,” said 
Colpoys, shaking his head, “for I 
have tried her already. I can’t 
think what she does with her 
income nowadays. Beyond mil- 
linery, and art fads, and a pony 
now and again to the missionaries, 
she used to spend nothing, and 
now she complains that she is 


CHAPTER II.—SAVINGS 


Mr Brancepeth’s cast-off son 
brought no external traces of desti- 
tution back with him to his father’s 
bank. Unless the prodigal returns 
in proper guise, with his gaunt 
frame clothed in sackcloth, ashes 
on his bent head, and want plainly 
stamped upon his pinched face, he 
is no proper object of compassion ; 
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tightened. I don’t know what to 
make of it.” 

Mr Mold shrugged his shoulders 
and rolled his blank eyeballs, 
while the member fidgeted and 
looked about him for the arrival 
of a third party to terminate a 
colloquy that was growing unplea- 
sant. 

“T say, Mold,” said Mr Colpoys, 
suddenly changing the subject, and 
speaking in a low tone, “isn’t 
that old Brancepeth’s son who has 
just gone past—the scapegrace 
whom he cast off some years ago? 
I would bet that is the fellow. 
Yes, he has gone into the bank. 
Poor devil! I don’t expect he 
will find much of a fatted calf 
waiting him there. <A five-pound 
note to take him back by parlia- 
mentary train to the place he came 
from is about the most that tears 
and penitence will wring out of 
the old man’s bowels, I take it.” 

But while Mr Mold was distort- 
ing his eyes in a vain attempt to 
make out the returning prodigal, 
Mr Colpoys, dreading lest the bill 
to Davis of Dover Street might be 
again alluded to, turned on his 
heel with a brisk ‘‘ Bye-bye, Mold,” 
and walked hastily on to the other 
end of the square. The solicitor 
again focussed his vision to catch 
a glimpse of the erring son of the 
house of Brancepeth Brothers, but 
the bank door had already closed 
on the object of his interest. 


FROM THE SWINE-HUSKS. 


and we ask none for Mr Stephen 
Brancepeth, who presented himself 
a picture of health, early hours, 
and easy living. His clothes be- 
spoke a good tailor; his boots and 
gloves were irreproachable. A like- 
able-looking man; his head set 
upon his shoulders with such a 
light yet firm poise as Greek sculp- 
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tors were wont to affect in their 
works ; and a smooth, fair, finely 
chiselled face which would have 
pleased them equally well. But 
there was nothing of that obstinacy 
or firmness which was the promi- 
nent characteristic of all the other 
Brancepeths, to be seen in his fea- 
tures; nay, the softness of the 
grey eyes and the easy curvature of 
the mouth suggested pliability and 
a facile disposition. A man easy to 
be led, still more easy to be lured ; 
one that would go with the stream, 
or even drift with the current. 
Such was the character which the 
friends who knew Stephen Brance- 
peth best gave of him. If the 
family temper lay under this easy 
exterior, it would require consider- 
able outside force to draw it to the 
surface. 

Had Mr Stephen Brancepeth’s 
ghost in all the trappings of the 
tomb appeared at the counter of 
the Earlsport Bank, it could not 
have caused greater consternation. 
The clerk who was the first to 
notice him started with surprise, 
and then abruptly turning his 
back, became absorbed in the 
study of a sheet almanac. A 
second began to write as if the 
stability of the bank depended 
solely on his immediate exertions ; 
while a third rushed off to serve 
another customer at the counter 
whom there had been no hurry in 
attending to before. Number four, 
who was forced to face the new- 
comer, after a timorous glance at 
him, fairly fled from the room, but 
presently returned with Mr Jelli- 
coe, the cashier, who seemed to 
have his full share of the general 
trepidation. 

*‘T am afraid Mr Brancepeth is 
particularly engaged, sir,” said Mr 
Jellicoe, with an effort and a most 
ceremonious bow ; “I hardly think 
he can see you ; in fact, I know he 
cannot.” 
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“T have no doubt you will do 
quite as well, Jellicoe,” said the 
young man; “it is a trifling 
matter of business. I don’t know 
that there is occasion to trouble 
Mr Brancepeth about it.” 

Mr Jellicoe looked more uneasy 
than before, bowed, coughed, and 
rubbed his hands nervously. 

“T understand the Dunes House 
is for sale, furniture and all as 
it stands, and that application is 
to be made to you. I got a copy 
of the conditions and a statement 
of the price through my solicitors. 
I am satisfied with them, and if 
you have no objection I shall be 
glad to complete the purchase just 
now by handing you a cheque for 
the money.” 

“The Dunes House, Mr Stephen! 
You buy the Dunes House!” cried 
the cashier, hardly crediting the 
testimony of his ears. ‘ Four 
thousand five hundred pounds!” 

“That is the price, I under- 
stand. Shall we say it is a bar- 
gain?” said the prodigal son, taking 
out his cheque-book. 

“ But—but Yes, sir, that 
is the sum. But all this is rather 
sudden, and I do not know what 
to say about it. And there are 
forms to be gone through, and all 
this is very hurried,” gasped Mr 
Jellicoe. 

“T want an answer, ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No,’ at once. There is a large 
villa for sale a mile up the Else, 
which, though not so much to my 
taste as the Dunes House, would 
still answer my purpose.” 

“One moment, sir,” cried the 
cashier, in desperation ; “I will see 
if there is any obstacle to your 
having it ;” and he rushed out of 
the room. 

Scarcely knowing what he was 
doing, Mr Jellicoe ran along the 
passage, and without waiting to 
knock, burst into his principal’s 
room. Mr Brancepeth, who had 
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been working intently at his table, 
looked up at so abrupt an entrance 
with an expression as nearly ap- 
proaching to surprise as he ever 
permitted his face to show. 

“Sir, Mr Stephen is in the 
bank,” exclaimed the cashier, 
breathlessly, without further pref- 
ace. Mr Brancepeth deliberately 
noted down on a corner of his 
blotting-pad the number that he 
had to carry to his next column 
of figures, before he made a 
reply. 

“JT gave an order three years 
ago that he was not to be admitted 
to me, and expressly intimated to 
you my wish that his name was 
not to be mentioned.” 

** But he has come on business 
—business with the bank, Mr 
Brancepeth.” 

“ Very well, then, attend to 
him. I presume the gentleman’s 
business is not such as will require 
my consideration,” said the banker, 
with a sneer at his subordinate’s 
agitation. 

“ Sir,” said Mr Jellicoe, solemnly, 
“your son, Mr Stephen Brancepeth, 
came up to the counter and offered 
to buy the Dunes House, and write 
me a cheque on the spot. Four 
thousand five hundred pounds, Mr 
Brancepeth — four thousand five 
hundred pounds; and he must have 
an answer at once.” 

In spite of his self-control, Mr 
Brancepeth started in amazement, 
and a troubled expression passed 
over his face. “ Four thousand 
five hundred pounds is the price 
fixed, is it not?” he asked, with a 
vacant air, as if he had some other 
thought in his mind. 

“The price fixed, sir.” 

“Then let him have it.” 

“Take Mr Stephen’s cheque 
for four thousand five hundred 
pounds? Jis cheque, sir, for 
such a sum ?” 

“Have you any reason to sus- 
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pect this gentleman’s—this Mr 
Stephen Brancepeth’s honesty ?” 

* God forbid, sir!” 

“Then I don’t see any reason 
why you should refuse his name, 
or why I should have been 
troubled at all in the matter. 
Should there turn out to be any- 
thing wrong with the cheque, you 
will, of course, lose no time in com- 
municating with the police. You 
ought to have been able to deal 
with the matter yourself without 
interrupting me,” and Mr Brance- 
peth carried on the “8” that he 
had noted down on his blot- 
ting paper, and resumed the 
work which he had had to break 
off. 

“Good Lord!” said the cashier 
to himself, as he went back to the 
counter; “it is not more than 
twelve months since Mr Stephen 
wrote to his father, begging for a 
cheque for a hundred pounds to 
help him to emigrate, and did not 
get it. And now he tenders 
cheques for thousands. I would 
rather than ten pounds that I had 
taken physic and stayed at home 
this morning;” and Mr Jellicoe 
was quite meek and resigned by 
the time he went back to the 
counting-room. 

Stephen Brancepeth had mean- 
while seated himself, and was 
busily glancing over the files of 
the ‘Earlsport Mercury,’ taking 
no notice of the curious, awe- 
struck glances which the clerks 
were stealthily directing towards 
him in the midst’ of their pre- 
tended preoccupations. 

“We shall be happy to accept 
your offer for the Dunes House, 
sir,” said Mr Jellicoe, humbly. 
“The titles are with Messrs 
Fossebraye & Mold, whom we 
shall at once instruct to com- 
municate with your solicitors.” 

“They are my solicitors too, so 
the matter will be easily arranged. 
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And now I suppose I had better 
write you a cheque.” 

So saying, Mr Stephen Brance- 
peth opened a_ bulky - looking 
cheque-book, tried the point of a 
pen on the blotter, and drew an 
order on Smith, Payne, & Smith’s 
for five thousand pounds, Mr 
Jellicoe watching him with an 
anxious eye all the while. It was 
some comfort to the old clerk to 
note that the cheque-book was not 
a new one, and that a good third 
of its forms had been already 
used. ‘“ But if he has gone to the 
bad, they might have put him up 
to that dodge,” he thought, as a 
shade of doubt once more crossed 
his face. 

“This is for five thousand,” 
said the prodigal. “I wish the 
balance put to my credit. As I 
shall probably live a good deal 
here, it will be convenient for me 
to have an account open at your 
bank. [I shall instruct my Lon- 
don bankers to see that a balance 
is kept up with you for me.” 

Mr Jellicoe listened to him un- 
moved. Had Mr Stephen Brance- 
peth further proposed to pay the 
National Debt across the counter, 
the cashier’s amazement would 
not have been increased, for it 
had already reached the possible 
limits of human astonishment ; 
and he would probably have ac- 
cepted the offer with a submissive 
bow. He took the cheque in 
his shaking hand, recognised the 
usual form of the respected house 
of Smith, Payne, & Smiths, and 
noted that the signature was the 


same as had been appended to 
many drafts—too many drafts, 
alas! in the young man’s under- 
graduate days at Cambridge. 

“ Are you certain !—I beg par- 
don —I trust that this will be 
duly honoured, sir,” said the 
cashier, with an irrepressible feel- 
ing of doubt, and determined, as 
the unpleasant duty had fallen to 
him of dealing with his master’s 
son, to neglect no form that would 
shield himself from future blame. 

“Has your thirty years’ ex- 
perience of the Brancepeths led 
you to infer that there is fraud in 
the family?” asked Stephen, with 
his father’s sneer, and in a calm, 
clear voice that was heard by 
every one in the office. 

With a gasp of desperation Mr 
Jellicoe seized his pen and filled 
ina receipt. “Thank you, Jellicoe,” 
said the other as he put the paper 
in his pocket-book ; “I am glad to 
see you looking so well. Good 
morning. I daresay we shall see 
each other often ;” and he walked 
out of the office, stopping to light 
a cigar in the doorway before he 
stepped into the square. 

“Jones,” said Mr _ Jellicoe 
solemnly to his next subordinate, 
“T have got that acid on my 
stomach again to-day: I think I 
must just step out and get a 
thimbleful of brandy. Five thou- 
sand pounds and an account at 
Smith Payne’s,” he inwardly ejacu- 
lated, “and not more than twelve 
months since he wanted a hundred 
pounds to take him to America, 
Good Lord! Good Lord!” 


CHAPTER III.—CLOETE SPARSHOTT. 


Those races who have imagina- 
tion enough to reject the anomaly 
of a neuter gender, have good 
grounds for classifying a town as 
feminine. There is something very 


womanish in the expression of a 
town’s individuality, whether it 
takes the form of unaccountable 
choices of members of Parliament, 
or of jealousy of other cities of 
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its own grade, or of little attempts 
at self- beautification, or of the 
more noble and feminine exhibi- 
tion of works of benevolence and 
charity. cEarlsport, it is to be 
hoped, was not wanting in these 
last traits, but she had also her 
little soft foibles, and chief among 
these was the way in which she 
plumed herself upon her Museum, 
a weakness ridiculous enough if 
you were to believe Beechborough 
and Muddleham. 

As Beechborough and Muddle- 
ham were the nearest towns, it 
was with them that Earlsport had 
chiefly to vie. But Muddleham 
was a mere coal-depot and herring- 
boat port, and therefore low in the 
scale of towns according to the 
opinion of Earlsport, which now 
sent steamers to the Baltic and 
occasionally to the Mediterranean. 
Beechborough was a more proper 
rival, Notonly was it the county- 
town, the seat of assizes and 
quarter sessions, but it coald boast 
of an archdeacon and the head- 
quarters of the militia—privileges 
which- might reasonably have been 
supposed to crush Earlsport out of 
competition. Beechborough had 
been a town in the days of the 
Heptarchy, and it was mentioned 
in Domesday Book as “villa de 
Beechburg,” while Earlsport had 
been but an obscure fishing-hamlet 
when George III. came to the 
throne. But Earlsport had sub- 
stantial proofs of its own import- 
ance to place against these his- 
torical shadows. It had a member 
of Parliament all to itself, while 
Beechborough and Muddleham had 
to vote in the county. Though 
Beechborough claimed to have 
“society,” and looked down upon 
the new men of Earlsport, the 
latter had wealth and taste and 
public spirit on their side. Earls- 
port had its Fine Art Exhibition, 
such as it was, every autumn, 
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while Beechborough was too poor 
to patronise painting, and found 
that its resources could not extend 
further than the annual Flower 
Show. LEarlsport had two thriving 
daily papers, while the old ‘ Beech- 
borough Journal’ only dragged on 
a miserable existence from week to 
week. LEarlsport alone possessed 
a theatre, a mechanics’ institute, 
and above alla Museum. Probably 
this Museum might have been a 
library but for the fact that Beech- 
borough already had an excellent 
public library, and it did not be- 
come an enterprising’ town like 
Earlsport to follow in its wake. 
It might have been a park, but 
here Muddleham had been before- 
hand with it. And so when the 
subject had been mooted, it had 
been unanimously agreed that 
Earlsport was to have a Museum, 
and such a Museum as would 
make Beechborough, library and 
all, once and for ever moderate 
its pretensions. 

Enter the Town Hall in Col- 
poys Square, but avoid the main 
door facing you, that leads to the 
chamber sacred to the municipal 
eloquence of Earlsport. Shun also, 
if you are a free agent, the entrance 
to the right, which conducts to the 
tribunal where justice is daily ex- 
pounded in terms that furnishes 
the opposition paper with never- 
ending arguments for the appoint- 
ment of a stipendiary magistrate. 
But, guided by the hand that 
ostentatiously points “To THE 
Museum,” ascend the stair to the 
left, and on the first floor you 
will find yourself at the entrance 
to the institution on which Earls- 
port especially prides itself. The 
twopenny catalogue, which you 
will do. well to buy at the door, 
will soon assure you that here is 
no mere collection of curiosities, 
arranged in cases to gratify vulgar 
sightseers: mangy-looking stuffed 
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quadrupeds, mouldy birds whose 
feathers fall out when dusted, the 
usual unwholesome crocodile and 
bottled reptiles, and a few unin- 
teresting stones to represent the 
mineral kingdom. No; if you con- 
sult the catalogue, you will find 
that the Earlsport Museum not 
only comprises ‘an excellent and 
extensive cabinet of natural his- 
tory,” but that “it is also rich in 
special collections which only a 
savant can properly prize.” Close 
by the door you notice a long glass 
case labelled ‘Coleoptera from 
Kaffirland,- collected by John 
Sparshott, F.E.S.,” and on the 
other hand a fine stuffed specimen 
of the “ Black Spur-winged Goose 
(Plectopterus niger), shot near Cape 
Town by Dr John Sparshott, 
F.Z.8.” <A little farther on you 
will come to a large glass case 
containing an ugly brownish-grey 
snake, with a small head lying on 
the top of innumerable coils. This 
is ticketed ‘ Tic-polonga (Daboia 
elegans), killed by Dr John Spar- 
shott, Ceylon Sharpshooters, at 
Newera Ellia, Ceylon;” and at 
the end of the room, hard by the 
desk at which sits Mr Wynes, the 
deputy guardian of these treasures, 
your eye will probably be caught 
by a case inscribed “ Mollusca of 
the Elsemouth coast, collected by 
Dr John Sparshott, F.R.S., cura- 
tor, Earlsport Museum.” 

The thoughtful visitor, accus- 
tomed to draw his own conclusions, 
will infer by the time he has got 
thus far that Dr John Sparshott 
resenibles Ulysses in having seen 
many men and many cities, or, to 
speak more strictly, many countries 
and many animals; and if he is 
possessed of more than his fair 
share of human sagacity, he will 
doubtless infer, from the fact of 
Dr John Sparshott, Fellow of the 
Royal and other learned societies, 
filling the humble post of curator 
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of the Earlsport Museum, that he 
does not also resemble the Ithacan 
in point of worldly wisdom. The 
intelligent visitor would be right, 
although very likely he would not 
waste a second thought about the 
matter, but would go back to 
Beechborough or Muddleham, or 
wherever else he came from to 
spend his holiday in seeing the 
lions of Earlsport—a little envious, 
it is to be hoped, of the Museum— 
forgetting the name of the curator 
before he was half-way home. But 
we are anxious that our readers 
should feel a little more interest in 
the man and his belongings. Cer- 
tainly not on account of his scien- 
tific attainments or his fellowship 
of all the learned societies. We 
have a proper contempt for any 
scientist who grubs and plods in 
the byways of research, framing 
theories for other men to perfect, 
and putting no money into his own 
pocket all the while. 

This was exactly what Dr John 
Sparshott did. In his boyhood 
people recognised that he had been 
born a naturalist. When at school 
he had added three new species to 
the flora of the county, which his 
proud father, the Vicar of Trinity 
Church, Earlsport, showed to Mr 
Mallow, the great local botanist, 
who forthwith communicated the 
fact to the Linnean Society as his 
own discovery, and wrote an in- 
teresting paper on the subject and 
himself which may still be read at 
length in the ‘Transactions.’ At 
Cambridge, as his tutor wrote to the 
vicar, great things were expected of 
him, but somehow they never came 
to pass. John Sparshott was at this 
time so engrossed in investigating 
the basis of life in sponges that he 
could not afford to attend to the 
prescribed subjects, and he quitted 
the university unprovided with 
any of the symbols which have 
subsequently amplified his name. 
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When sent to walk the hospitals, 
he walked the Zoological Gardens 
instead ; and though a diligent 
dissector, he divided his observa- 
tions between human and brute 
subjects with more impartiality 
than the examiners of his day 
could approve of. However, he 
got his diploma; but the Board, 
fearing probably the consequences 
that might result to their fellow- 
subjects from Dr Sparshott’s treat- 
ment, and thinking even the British 
soldier of too much value to be 
placed in his hands, interested it- 
self in providing him with an ap- 
pointment in the colonies, where, 
as every one knows, life is much 
less precious in official estimation 
than within the four seas that 
bound Great Britain. 

So Dr John Sparshott went to 
the Cape as Assistant Colonial 
Surgeon, with the object, as the 
authorities in Downing Street pre- 
sumed, of affording medical aid to 
the settlers in Grahamstown ; his 
own view of his mission was that 


it was to study the Hottentot and 
Kafir races, and to obtain a com- 
plete collection of skulls of the 


South African tribes. Such diver- 
sity of opinion naturally resulted 
in difficulties. Dr Sparshott, at a 
time when fever was prevailing 
at Grahamstown, chanced to hear 
that a kraal of strange Kafirs from 
the far interior had settled only 
sixty miles to the northward, and 
straightway set out to visit them. 
When he came back without any 
skulls, but with his own head 
broken and a deep assegai-wound 
in his leg, those of his patients 
who had survived the epidemic 
said many disagreeable things 
about the unseasonableness of his 
scientific pursuits, and a memorial 
was even sent to the Governor 
about the matter. Representations 
found their way home, and there 
seemed a chance that the Colonial 
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Office would set Dr Sparshott al- 
together at liberty to pursue his 
researches ; but his elder brother, 
who was now the vicar of Trinity 
Church, Earlsport, had been the 
college tutor of Lord Dockingham, 
the Under-Secretary, and the Office 
was loath to proceed to extremes. 
The Home Government had deter- 
mined to disband the Royal Ceylon 
Sharpshooters at an early date, and 
perhaps it occurred to the Under- 
Secretary that Dr Sparshott’s ser- 
vices might be utilised in reducing 
the claims for pension that would 
crop up in consequence ; so he was 
gazetted surgeon to the Ceylon 
Sharpshooters, and embarked read- 
ily enough for Colombo, taking 
with him his numerous collections 
as well as a wife and daughter, of 
whom, by some means inexplicable 
even to himself, he had become 
possessed during his South African 
sojourn. 

Mrs Sparshott was a pretty 
lady, come of a good old family 
of Dutch settlers, with nothing 
remarkable about her except a 
neat way of fixing beetles on 
cardboard with pins, which was 
perhaps the accomplishment that 
had captivated the doctor; and 
she made things as comfortable 
for her husband as possibly could 
be made for a man who had no 
appreciation of comfort as it is 
usually understood. So Mrs Spar- 
shott and her daughter Cloete, 
who took her name from her 
mother’s family, accompanied the 
doctor to Ceylon, where he added 
much to his collections, and might 
have gained an extensive experi- 
ence in liver complaint, a disease 
which the Slave Island Mess was 
noted for developing among the 
gallant Sharpshooters. But here 
again the doctor’s scientific pas- 
sion proved too much for the re- 
quirements of duty. Just as the 
gallant Colonel Peppercorn was 
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prostrated by a second attack of 
delirium tremens, the doctor set 
off to Dolosbagie to look for the 
Hemileia vastatrix, which was 
rumoured to have made its ap- 
pearance among the coffee-plants 
in that district. The indignation 
of the commandant,-.thus aban- 
doned to the care of a “beastly 
Burgher,” as he called the prac- 
titioner of mixed Dutch and Cin- 
ghalese descent whom he had to 
call in, was unappeasable. The 
whole officialdom of the island 
was stirred by this act of insub- 
ordination and Colonel Pepper- 
corn’s outcries ; and dire were the 
punishments which menaced the 
doctor when he had caught the 
Hemileia, and chose to return to 
his duty. About this the doctor 
troubled himself little. He had 
made up his mind that the //emi- 
leia was a subject that could be 
properly discussed only by learned 
societies in London, and before 
them he had determined to lay 
his observations without delay. 
So he let loose his largest cobra 
at Jack Vanderspar, the adjutant, 
who was sent by the colonel to 
demand his sword and put him 
under arrest, wrote a hurried re- 
signation, and without waiting its 
acceptance, began to pack up 
Cloete and the rest of his col- 
lections against the arrival of the 
next mail-steamer at Galle. The 
doctor’s impedimenta had by this 
time been reduced by the death 
of Mrs Sparshott, an event which 
he perhaps regretted the less as 
he had long ago discovered that 
the good woman’s scientific inter- 
ests could not be- developed be- 
yond the manual aptitude already 
alluded to which had gained his 
early affections. So he departed, 
utterly indifferent as to the grave 
questions which he was leaving 
behind him, as to whether he 
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should be tried by court-martial 
or brought before a court of in- 
quiry in the first instance, al- 
though these were being discussed 
with all the legal knowledge that 
the local authorities could bring 
to bear upon the question. The 
Hemileia was gravely debated by 
the Linnean, the Zoological, the 
Entomological, and the Microscop- 
ical Societies, and the discussion 
even penetrated to the rooms of 
the Royal and the Physical. The 
hot controversy between the fiery 
Irish savant Professor Snailey and 
the obstinate Scottish naturalist 
Professor Grubb may still be re- 
membered, the former doggedly 
maintaining that the Hemileia 
was propagated by “ wurrums,” 
while the latter was equally posi- 
tive that it was diffused by “‘jurms.” 
The daily press endeavoured to 
mediate between the disputants, 
and for a whole week the //emileia 
was “up.” But somehow or other 
Dr Sparshott was allowed to drop 
out of sight, and by-and-by it was 
completely forgotten that the He- 
mileia had been almost entirely 
his own discovery. Thus it hap- 
pened that while Dr Thrips was 
sent out by the Colonial Office as 
a special commissioner to inves- 
tigate and report upon the coffee 
pest, and Professor Wingfield 
made a European reputation by 
his work upon the ‘ Phylloxera 
and the Hemileia,’ Dr Sparshott 
was spending in obscurity the last 
of his slender savings and _ be- 
ginning to feel the pressure of 
want in his little lodgings in Cecil 
Street, Strand. By-and-by, when 
his funds were altogether exhaust- 
ed and he could no longer afford 
to send Cloete to school, and 
when his brother savants were 
taking a mean advantage of his 
difficulties by making tempting 
offers for his choicer specimens, 
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the doctor began to bethink him- 
self whether a calf might not be 
fattening for him in the stalls of 
Trinity Vicarage, Earlsport. 

He accordingly went back to 
his native town, taking with him, 
of course, his collections and 
Cloete. The former were with 
difficulty accommodated in one 
of the vicarage outhouses; while 
the latter was made much of by 
her uncle and the numerous 
cousins who were springing up 
with somewhat embarrassing ra- 
pidity under the vicar’s roof-tree. 
Cloete now for the first time met 
with companions of her own age ; 
and a new world of love and sym- 
pathy and sociability was opened 
up to the little girl, who had never 
known any friends except the na- 
tive attendants that had done 
their best to spoil her. But 
though the vicar was an affec- 
tionate brother, he was also the 
father of a-large and increasing 
family ; and the thought of what 
was to be done with the doctor 
and his daughter caused the worthy 
man a deal of anxiety. As for 
the doctor himself, he was already 
engrossed in the fossil sponges of 
the few chalk cliffs lying to the 
north of Muddleham, and gave 
himself no concern about the 
future. 

It was about this time that it 
was borne in upon the good citi- 
zens of Earlsport that the dignity 
of their town required some prac- 
tical vindication against the pre- 
tensions of Beechborough with its 
library, and Muddleham with its 
park. A park was out of the 
question ; for the elections were 
just over, and the growing opposi- 
tion to his brother had so irritated 
Lord Earlsfield, that it would have 
been useless to have sought ground 
from him. There was already an 
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omnium gatherum of curiosities in 
a lumber-room of the Town Hall, 
and when there was a talk of ar- 
ranging them so that people might 
see them, and the mayor began to 
speak of a Museum, the prudent 
vicar saw a way out of his troubles. 
There was Dr Sparshott’s wonder- 
ful collection, which the town 
might acquire for a very moderate 
sum; and where would they find 
so good a custodian for it as the 
doctor himself? Here they had 
a Museum formed to their hand, 
which would not only cast Beech- 
borough far into the shade, but 
would be unrivalled among pro- 
vincial towns. Here was a cura- 
tor, too, whose scientific reputa- 
tion would make Earlsport famous. 
So the vicar preached, and his 
counsels fell upon not unwilling 
ears; for the Sparshotts were an 
old Earlsport family, and had 
many connections in the corpora- 
tion. Thus it befell that while 
the doctor was still busy with his 
fossil sponges, his collection was 
purchased, and himself installed as 
curator of the Earlsport Museum, 
almost before he understood what 
was being done. His salary was 
very small; and though the cor- 
poration generously gave him leave 
to practise his profession, the citi- 
zens set more store by their lives 
than to commit their ailments to 
Dr Sparshott’s treatment. But 
the doctor rose sensibly in public 
estimation, which had hitherto set 
him down as little better than waif 
and vagabond. Now that he had 
been bought by the corporation, 
Earlsport must parade and magnify 
his scientific attainments, condone 
his hasty temper and _ irregular 
work as eccentricities of a high 
type of genius, and laud the des- 
ultory researches which it had 
hitherto condemned as “ fads.” 
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CHAPTER IV.—CLOETE SPARSHOTT. 


A suite of rooms on the topmost 
floor of the Town Hall, over the 
Museum, had been assigned to the 
curator as quarters, and thither 
we now invite the reader to ac- 
company us. 

The rooms were plain but com- 
fortably furnished. Neither gold 
nor ebony shone in Dr Sparshott’s 
house ; but there were marks of 
refined taste and female ingenuity 
that softened the too substantial 
fittings, and made the visitor for- 
get that the room was part of a 
public building. A few delicate 
water-colours hung upon the walls, 
and a painting or two which had 
escaped the wreck of such better 
days as the doctor had seen. A 
pretty cottage-piano, the gift of 
the vicar to Cloete, stood in a 
corner of the room, with a neatly 
carved walnut case of well-filled 
music-shelves hanging above it. 
There was a bookcase, too, stored 
with unpretentiously bound but 
classic works; and a folded-up 
easel in another corner denoted 
that art was not unstudied. But 
though woman’s neat efforts and 
tastes had done much to aid the 
efforts of the Earlsport uphol- 
sterers, provided as per contract, it 
was Cloete Sparshott herself that 
made the doctor’s quarters refined 
and cheerful, and sent away the 
visitor with a feeling that he had 
been visiting an enchanted palace. 
Men who set up as discriminating 
judges in Earlsport declared that 
Cloete was the fairest and rarest 
treasure that the Museum con- 
tained, a view from which the 
doctor would unhesitatingly have 
dissented, in spite of his paternal 
feelings ; for was there not down- 
stairs the most perfect collection 
of graptolite Didymograspus in 
the world, with two or three 


fossils*that no other collector had 
ever been able to lay hands on, 
and all secured by himself ? 
Cloete herself sits by the window 
sewing. Where had she got that 
beauty which attracted the admi- 
ration of the other sex and the 
criticism of her own? Certainly 
not from the wiry face of her 
father, with its sharp angles and 
irregular lines, or even from the 
Dutch roundness and _ vapidly 
regular features of her pretty 
mother. It had never occurred to 
the doctor that his daughter was 
beautiful, else he would doubtless 
have sought for some scientific ex- 
planation of the fact. But beauti- 
ful Cloete Sparshott was, although 
her beauty was not of the kind 
that painters generally seek for 
in their models, or poets delight 
in assigning to their subjective 
mistresses. The broad arched 
brow, with thick masses of dark- 
brown hair parted evenly and 
delicately to each side, and a 
slightly aquiline nose such as we 
see on Julian coins and medals, if 
they were too strong for a face of 
feminine softness, were balanced 
by the beautiful moulding of the 
cheeks and mouth, the sweet arch 
of her lips, the dainty dimple of 
her chin, the poise and perfection 
of her neck flowing downwards in 
gentle lines to her shapely shoul- 
ders. The tremulous curve of the 
mouth spoke of passion, if not dis- 
appointment, but drew firmly in 
at the ends, indicative of a counter- 
balancing determination. But her 
womanly charm lay in her deep 
grey eyes, changing colour with 
each change of her mind, now 
apparently melting into soft blue, 
now flashing with a lustre almost 
as dark as her hair. She was tall 
and finely formed, her Eastern 
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childhood having carried her safe- 
ly through the period when girls 
generally set either to lines and 
angles or amorphous fleshliness. 
Her beauty was of the type that 
does not depend upon the per- 
cipient ; it was the essence, not an 
accident of her being. She was 
only twenty, but her solitary life, 
the necessity of thinking for others, 
and the unfortunate end of her 
little romance, which we are pres- 
ently to relate, had given her a 
gravity and sedateness that made 
her look older than her years. 

Through a half-opened door 
comes a mixed sound of fussing 
and monologue running on in a 
muttered tone of captious com- 
mentary, rising sometimes to angry 
denunciation. This is the usual 
accompaniment of the doctor’s 
studies, and Cloete is quite uncon- 
scious of the distraction. 

“Six, seven, eight cepta, as 
plainly as possible, with the 
vanes on the right side of the 
body opening in a different direc- 
tion to those on the left. There 
is an imperfection here. Umph! 
A stronger glass might make 
something of it. No, can’t make 
it out distinctly. I must get 
another specimen though I should 
have to walk to the Muddleham 
cliffs for it. But even this is 
enough to warrant my theory. 
The cepta themselves produce the 
calcareous lamelle. But for the 
fault of that cursed specimen I 
should have finished my proof this 
forenoon. I must get another as 
long as the facts are fresh in my 
mind.” 

After a pause, “ What on earth 
could Milne- Edwards have been 
thinking of {—and Jules Haime 
too, who should have known 
better. If they had had eyes in 
their heads or a lens in their 


microscopes they must have seen 
Pll 


the origin of the growth. 
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touch ’em up in the next 
‘Journal.’ What's the matter 


now, Mr Wynes? You invari- 
ably make a point of interrupting 
me if I am particularly engaged.” 

“Tt is Alderman Hanmer, sir,” 
replied a meek voice, “who is 
down below showing the Museum 
to Mr Fusil, the distiller, from 
Muddleham. He is asking for 
you, and I think would like you 
to point out the specimens,” 

“Of course, of course,” in a 
querulous tone; “not a minute 
to think over anything for stupid 
shipowners, and distillers whose 
brains are as thick as their own 
liquor. Of course I must trot at 
their heels. Get me a long wand, 
Wynes, and I'll be the showman. 
Don’t they pay me for it? Per- 
haps they would like Cloete to 
play a barrel-organ while they are 
going over the rooms. They'll 
give me 6d. at the door, perhaps. 
It wouldn’t be the first time that 
sort of gentry have shown their 
liberality in the same way.” 

A shade of anxiety passed over 
Cloete’s face, for Alderman Han- 
mer was a trustee of the Museum, 
and a man of great influence in 
Earlsport, pompous withal and 
disposed to expect attention; while 
her father, if he was in one of his 
moods, was quite capable of leav- 
ing the mayor and whole corpora- 
tion to flounder open eyed and 
mouthed among the fossils unen- 
lightened by his presence. 

“Show them over yourself, Mr 
Wynes,” snapped the doctor, clos- 
ing up his microscope with a clash. 
“Let ’em see the stuffed bear, and 
the crocodile, and the two-headed 
calf that came from Beechborough ; 
and don’t forget the case of mon- 
keys. You needn’t say anything 
about the Darwinian theory to 
them, Wynes; parvenus are al- 
ways ashamed of their ancestors,” 
added he, with a grim approach to 
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a joke; “and after they go away, 
bring up that small box of fossils 
from the Devon Greensand; I 
shall want them when I come 
back.” 

“Tf I can only get a specimen 
with perfect spicules,” said the 
doctor, addressing himself as he 
entered Cloete’s room, “‘the thing 
is done. The chain of evidence is 
complete. And what becomes of 
Schmidt’s theory then? Where 
are my boots, Cloete?” 

“You are surely not going out 
until you get dinner, father,” said 
Cloete ; ‘you have eaten nothing 
since morning. It will be dinner- 
time in little more than an hour.” 

“Tt will take me two hours to 
walk to Muddleham Point, and 
the sun sets soon after seven,” 
grumbled the doctor. “I can’t 
wait dinner. I must get some 
more specimens while my observa- 
tions are fresh in my mind. Put 
a biscuit in my bag, Cloete, and 
don’t wait dinner for me. There’s 
a good girl.” 

The doctor proceeded to thrust 
his feet into a pair of stout walk- 
ing- boots which showed evident 
signs of intimacy with the Muddle- 
ham rocks, while Cloete put some 
biscuits and sandwiches into the 
battered leathern knapsack that 
had been the companion of the 
doctor’s wanderings in many parts 
of the world—the open garner of 
his treasures. 

“Your hat, father,” said Cloete, 
following him to the stair, for the 
doctor having armed himself with 
his stick, was starting with his 
head too full of calcispongiz to be 
conscious of the want of its ex- 
ternal covering ; ‘and please don’t 
forget to bring it home with you.” 

The doctor only vouchsafed a 
“ Pshaw ” to this admonition; and 
Cloete, returning to the window, 
sat down with her work on her 
lap, and looked dreamily out into 


the square. She was not unhappy, 
but she could not help feeling that 
her life was duller and had less 
brightness than the lives of other 
young girls. Her father was good 
company, doubtless, for the fossils 
and skeletons that blocked up his 
room, but he had scarcely anything 
interesting or amusing to say to 
her. Engrossed as he was in his 
own studies, he could not enter 
into her mind, far less give her 
that sympathy and guidance so 
necessary to a young girl. As for 
love, she took it for granted that 
her father loved her as she loved 
him: although the paternal affec- 
tion lacked expression, and prob- 
ably missed the means of showing 
itself, it was there all the same. 
She had few friends except her 
cousins at the vicarage, and she 
was too proud to encounter the 
patronage that she might have had 
to put up with had she accepted 
other invitations. The doctor was 
related with the oldest and best 
families of Earlsport; but it was 
very doubtful whether these mag- 
nates appreciated the connection 
at its true value. At any rate, 
they could boast more loudly of 
the doctor’s great scientific repu- 
tation in his absence than in his 
presence. There is something 
doubtful in the position of a man 
who keeps a Museum on a salary 
of only two hundred a-year, even 
when you throw rooms, coals, and 
gas into the bargain; and with 
not a few worthy people the 
doctor’s scientific attainments only 
added fresh cause for misgivings, 
for surely there must be something 
wrong with a man who knew so 
much and yet could make so little 
by his knowledge. There could 
be no question about his brother 
the vicar’s respectability : though 
his sermons were prosy and oft- 
repeated, and he was given to 
wrangling with the churchwardens, 
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he was decidedly a desirable man 
to meet in Earlsport society. If 
the doctor had been content to 
earn his living by blistering and 
bleeding patients in the ordinary 
way, it would have been different, 
even though he had made all the 
less by it, and though there had 
been a not inconsequent rise in 
the bills of mortality, for the 
practice of medicine was a recog- 
nised profession in Earlsport ; but 
this science which ended in mak- 
ing men infidels like Huxley or 
Tyndall, or beggars like Dr Spar- 
shott, could scarcely be looked 
upon. as an altogether reputable 
pursuit. Cloete could divine 
what people thought ; and though 
she was proud of her father’s 
learning, and read and treasured up 
all the praises of his researches in 
the scientific periodicals, she too 
would have liked it better if he 
could have made more money, and 
worn better clothes, and mixed in 
society as other people did. But 
isolation had naturally made her 
proud, and she had too much spirit 
to share her feelings with others ; 
she rather tried to convince herself 
that her father’s anomalous posi- 
tion was a distinction, and to per- 
suade herself that it was a priv- 
ilege to share his secluded life. 
While she sat thus looking out at 
the window thinking many things 
without thinking what she was 
thinking about, a gentle tap came 
to the door, a head cautiously 
introduced itself; and when a 
furtive glance around took in the 
fact that the doctor was not there, 
the owner of the head, in the shape 
of a small sharp-eyed servant-maid, 
rushed into the room. 

“Q Miss Cloete! Miss Cloete ! 
do look ’ee here one moment just. 
He came along the street just 
ahind me as I was a-comin’ out 
from Sperlin’ the grocer’s, and that 
brute Sperlin’ said afore all the 
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shop, ‘ Ain’t the doctor not goin’ 
to pay his bills again never? It’s 
six weeks past the end of the 
quarter, and five months since I 
seen the colour of his money. 
And he’s allus got plenty cash to 
throw away on dead beasteses and 
old stones. He should live on 
‘em, he should,’ says he. And 
that long-tongued Mrs Pargiter 
was in the shop the whole time 
a-hearkening to every word; and 
when I come out, there he was 
a-going along the street, and I 
passed him and looked round into 
his face to make sure. And he is 
gone into his father’s bank this 
blessed minute. Do ’ee look now, 
Miss Cloete;” and the girl was 
obliged to pause in her volubility 
for sheer lack of breath. 

“He? Who, Mary?” said 
Cloete, languidly ; ‘not Mr Sper- 
ling?” 

“No, not him, Miss Cloete. It 
is Mr Brancepeth— Mr Stephen 
Brancepeth,” with special empha- 
sis on the Christian name. 

Cloete started, and turned away 
from the window ; but in spite of 
her effort to master herself, her 
face flushed, and she was half 
afraid that Mary might hear the 
beating of her heart. ‘ You need 
not get dinner before evening, 
Mary,” she said, struggling to 
speak in her natural tone of voice. 
‘‘My father has gone out to the 
beach, and will not likely be back 
for three or four hours.” 

“Very well, miss,” said Mary, 
in a disappointed tone; “ there 
ain’t nothing but the cold beef, 
and that will keep till any time. 
And I'll get you a cup o’ tea, for 
you hain’t eaten anything since 
breakfast. But lor’, Miss Cloete, 
just to think of Mr Stephen 
comin’ back and walking into the 
bank just as though nothin’ had 
never happened ! ” 

“You seem interested in Mr 
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Brancepeth, Mary,” said Cloete 


coldly, as she plied her needle 


busily without raising her eyes. 
The servant darted a sharp in- 
credulous glance at her, and then 
resumed her post of observation 
at the window. 

“Here he comes again!” she 
cried ; “do look out, Miss Cloete, do 
‘ee now.” And seizing her young 
mistress by the arm, Mary almost 
turned her round. She did look 
out, and saw Stephen Brancepeth 
come out of the Earlsport Bank. 
He looked the picture of com- 
placency and self-satisfaction ; he 
had a cigar in his mouth; and 
he stopped to leisurely button a 
glove almost under the window 
from which his movements were 
being watched with so much in- 
terest, and then sauntered care- 
lessly on, tapping the lamp- 


posts abstractedly with his cane, 
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until he disappeared round the 
corner. 

“And now, Miss Cloete, I’ll 
just get your tea,” cried Mary, 
rushing off to the kitchen; and 
Cloete Sparshott continued to look 
out in the same attitude in which 
the girl had left her. The tea 
was brought in due course, but 
it lay untasted on the table beside 
her. The evening fell, the last 
sun-rays had ceased to play lin- 
geringly upon her hair, and the 
lamps began to glimmer in the 
twilight of the square below. But 
Cloete Sparshott was still lost in a 
reverie of memory, heedless of the 
flight of the hours. Did she dream 
of the Future? Perhaps. The 
Future should be full of possibil- 
ities for a girl of twenty; but 
Cloete’s life seemed to have ended 
before she well knew that it had 
begun. 


CHAPTER V.—CLOETE’S ROMANCE. 


Young as she was, Cloete Spar- 
shott had had her day-dream. 
She had lived and loved, and 
Stephen Brancepeth had been the 
hero of her idyl. In a provincial 
town like Earlsport, where every 
one knew everybody else, and all 
about his or her belongings, the 
love - passages between Stephen 
Brancepeth and Cloete Sparshott, 
and the unlucky termination up 
to which they led, had caused no 
little stir, and had been narrated 
in many versions, more or less 
exaggerated and untrue, which 
we shall now correct by giving the 
plain unvarnished facts. Stephen 
Brancepeth was an undergradu- 
ate of Cambridge when he made 
the acquaintance of Cloete Spar- 
shott at the house of her cousin, 
pretty Mrs Fossebraye, the newly 
married wife of George Fossebraye, 
the head of the firm of Fossebraye 





& Mold, solicitors. Susceptible 
in temperament, and easily im- 
pressed by Cloete’s freshness and 
beauty, Brancepeth at once fell 
head and ears in love with the 
girl almost before she had fin- 
ally escaped from school. Madge 
Fossebraye, of whom her friends 
said that she “ muddled things 
with the best intentions,” took 
the lovers under her wing, opened 
her house to their meetings, and 
gave them all the encouragement 
in her power without any thought 
of circumstances. George Fosse- 
braye, with more foresight, would 
have remonstrated, but Brancepeth 
had been his friend from the time 
when they were boys together, 
and it would not be agreeable for 
him to intervene. So the meetings 
went on; and though these were 
frequent enough and open enough 
to set tattle agoing, matters might 
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have been kept quiet for a longer 
time had their intercourse been 
confined to Mrs _ Fossebraye’s 
drawing-room. But love wants 
a wider vista than four walls in 
the hot midsummer days, and the 
dim twilight of autumn. There 
were walks along the benty dunes, 
strolls upon the sands even by 
moonlight, saunters by the banks 
of the Else and through the shady 
walks in the Earlsfield woods. 
No wonder the town talked. As 
for Stephen Brancepeth and Cloete, 
concealment was their last idea. 
What people were saying about 
them never once entered into the 
region of their speculations. Per- 
fect love requires perfect abstrac- 
tion. Admit the notion of an 
external universe, and how jagged 
and uneven does its course become ! 
It knows not time or space—who 
has not felt the hours to be 
minutes and the miles but steps 
when the beloved object was by 
him? But from such ideals there 
always comes a rude awakening. 
We discover that we are condi- 
tioned. We are lowered from the 
felicity of the abstract to irksome 
concrete details. The glass has 
fallen, there is a depression of the 
atmosphere, and the clouds bode 
rain. 

Thus our two young friends 
lived perfectly happy, as if they 
had an entire universe to them- 
selves, thinking nothing of the 
future, except perhaps as of an 
unclouded sunny day throughout 
the whole length of which they 
were to be together gathering 
daisies and cooing in the shade of 
the elms. But more experienced 
people took a different view of 
their on- goings, and speculated 
where it was toend. Had Cloete 
had a mother to guard and counsel 
her, we may be sure that she would 
have had no such opportunities 
of furnishing matter for talkative 


tongues. The vicar, who had 
heard of these walks on the dunes 
and meetings at Madge Fosse- 
braye’s, did indeed speak to the 
doctor ; but unfortunately he hap- 
pened to be at the time so im- 
mersed in his investigations into 
the ameeboid corpuscles of the star- 
fish, that he either never compre- 
hended there was anything wrong, 
or if he did, forgot all about it. 
Mr Stephen Brancepeth, it might 
have been thought, from his six 
years advantage of seniority, would 
have guessed the danger to which 
he was exposing the girl; but Mr 
Stephen also was well content with 
Fools’ Paradise ; he was perfectly 
happy, perfectly sincere and hon- 
ourable ; and even if he had had 
misgivings, his character was not 
without a fine grain of high-toned 
selfishness which would have de- 
clined to forego the joy of these 
meetings for any ulterior consid- 
erations. 

Mr Brancepeth, senior, was not 

a man who was in the way of 
hearing gossip. Since his wife’s 
death he had seen little of society 
except in his business, and he kept 
aloof from the Earlsport capitalists 
—out of pride and stubbornness, as 
they said. When his son was at 
“home, he would hear from him the 
talk of the town and make his 
comments on it. At other times 
he was a recluse, dining by himself 
and reading or working late into 
the night. He was not a father to 
make a confidant of,,and Stephen, 
in trying to love him, only suc- 
ceeded in fearing him. But re- 
moved as Mr Brancepeth was 
from the tittle-tattle of Earlsport, 
news of Cloete and his son did not 
fail to reach his ears, probably 
through some loquacious customer 
in the bank parlour who wished to 
avenge himself for a refusal of 
accommodation by a bit of dis- 
agreeable information. “I hope 
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you are not making a fool of your- 
self with that Sparshott girl,” the 
banker had said stiffly, and then, 
as if the expression of his wish 
was a sufficient command, dropped 
the subject. And Stephen had said 
nothing, although half an hour after 
he had at his tongue’s-end an impas- 
sioned plea on behalf of his love, 
which he doubted not must have 
carried the old man along with it. 
Alas for those responses that come 
only when the question has passed 
away, and for those opportunities 
that never present themselves until 
after they have been missed ! 

The postal revenues doubtless 
benefited considerably during the 
remaining years of Stephen Brance- 
peth’s Cambridge career by the 
voluminous correspondence that 
passed between him and Cloete, 
—warm outpourings of a simple 
heart’s devotion on the girl’s side, 
scarcely less ardent, if more irreg- 
ular, responses on the other; for 
it was understood between them 
that Mr Stephen was reading hard 
for his degree. When the respect- 
able status of Bachelordom had 
been attained, and he had quit- 
ted the university for, as he imag- 
ined, love and Cloete, his father 
for the first time enunciated his 
intentions for the future. They 
were dining alone, as usual, and 
when the cloth had been removed 
they were sitting over their wine, 
with the fire cosily between them. 
Stephen was to serve for a year 
in the bank under Mr Jellicoe’s 
supervision, retaining in the mean- 
time his Cambridge allowance, and 
after that time, if he showed ap- 
titude for business and applied 
himself to work, he would be ad- 
mitted into partnership on a share 
which would increase as time 
went on, until the whole became 
his own in the natural course of 
events. “And,” said the old 
man, “with your advantages and 
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education, if you are fond of pub- 
lic life, I see nothing to hinder 
you from being returned for the 
borough. George Colpoys is about 
played out here, and though I 
would not go against his lordship, 
I believe I could secure his sup- 
port. Earlscourt and the bank 
between them can return a mem- 
ber for Earlsport any day.” 

Stephen listened with mixed 
feelings. He had no particular 
liking for work, banking was not 
a profession that had any special 
attractions ; still there was some- 
thing to an Earlsport man, and 
with Earlsport feelings, in the 
idea of being a partner in Brance- 
peth Brothers. There is pleasure 
too, as well as distinction, in 
being a member of Parliament, 
“ Stephen Brancepeth, M.P.” His 
beautiful wife, too—what a sensa- 
tion she would cause in London 
society! But then, what would 
his father say about Cloete? There 
would doubtless be a difficulty as 
to her; but Stephen had made up 
his mind, and with all his plia- 
bility and mental indolence, he 
had his full share of the Brance- 
peth obstinacy. It never entered 
his mind for an instant that he 
would not carry his point. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, when 
his father had finished, “I shall 
do my best to meet your wishes. 
I cannot say that I feel any special 
fitness for banking or ambition for 
Parliament. What would you 
think of my marrying? There is 
nothing like marriage for steadying 
a man down for work.” 

**T don’t believe in early mar- 
riages,” said Mr _ Brancepeth, 
hastily ; “I trust you have not 
got entangled at Cambridge in 
any way?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied 
Stephen, readily ; “‘ but you see—” 

“‘Of course there might be cir- 
cumstances under which an early 
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marriage would be recommendable. 
If wealth and position came in the 
way, these are not to be neglected. 
But though I have considered the 
matter carefully, and kept my eyes 
about me, I know no one with 
whom I would recommend you to 
commit yourself at present.” 

“T am afraid, sir, my views are 
humbler than yours. I shall never 
marry except for love. I have 
been engaged for more than a year 
to Miss Sparshott, the doctor's 
daughter.” 

“Stephen Brancepeth!” cried 
the father sharply, facing round 
upon him, “‘ are you a born fool?” 

“T see no good making a fuss 
about it,” said Stephen, doggedly ; 
“the thing is done. We both love 
each other, and only want your 
consent to make us happy.” 

“Upon my soul!” began the 
banker, and then changing his 
tone, “ Did I not warn you against 
that girl more than a year ago?” 

“J am old enough to judge for 
myself,” retorted Stephen. ‘ Miss 
Sparshott is a lady of quite as 
good a-family as our own. We 
need not marry for mercenary 
motives.” 

“Speak for yourself,” retorted 
his father. ‘So far as I am aware, 
all the means you have in the 
world is the five hundred pounds 
which your aunt bequeathed to 
you on her death.” 

“‘T am your son, sir—your only 
son.” 

* All the more reason why I 
should prevent you from ruining 
yourself,” 

“What I mean is, that you will 
surely do me justice, however 
greatly you disapprove of my 
choice. You have no relative in 
the world except myself. I am 
willing to follow up the views you 
have put before me in every other 
respect, but you must place me in 
such a situation that I and my wife 
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shall be able to live in Earlsport, 
where we are known, in the posi- 
tion that we should occupy. I 
regret that my marriage should 
annoy you ; but my word is passed 
to Miss Sparshott, and I will not 
break it.” 

“Then hear me pass my word,” 
said Mr Brancepeth, rising to his 
feet, and fixing his eyes, flashing 
with anger, sternly on the face of 
his son; “neither shall I break 
mine. If you marry this girl, I 
completely disown you. You 
shall never have another farthing 
from me, nor any other kind of 
assistance. You shall leave this 
house to-morrow, and henceforth 
we shall be not strangers merely, 
we shall be enemies.” 

“Tt is all very well to talk,” 
said Stephen, with growing anger, 
“but you will find that I am not 
to be moved by idle threats. 
You cannot deny me at least jus- 
tice. I want an adequate main- 
tenance for myself and my wife, 
and you shall have no more trouble 
with us.” 

** You shall not have a farthing 
except the £500 that belongs to 
you. I have said it.” 

“ Am I, then, to be denied jus- 
tice altogether—to be deprived of 
my rights ?” 

“You have no rights.” 

“My mother brought you 
£25,000. Am I not entitled, as 
her only child, to a share?” 

‘It was too little to compensate 
me for the trial of having borne 
me such a son.” 

“You shall not 
mother’s memory. You will re- 
pent this, father. The day will 
come when you will be sorry for 
your treatment of me.” 

“T shall wait for that day,” re- 
turned the banker calmly, and 
gathering up his newspapers, he 
retired to the library. 

Next morning a note was hand- 
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ed to Stephen before he was up. 
It contained his father’s cheque 
for £500, with the accrued in- 
terest, and a receipt already filled 
up for his signature. This was 
all. The young man felt that the 
glove was thrown down to him, 
and he would not have been a 
Brancepeth if he had hesitated to 
p.ck it up. That afternoon he 
started for London. 

He did not trust himself to see 
Cloete; he could not bear to witness 
the pain that his tidings would 
inflict. Without Goethe’s genius, 
Stephen had a great deal of the 
great man’s intellectual selfishness. 
But from London he wrote her 
what was meant to be a cheering 
letter. He could not conceal al- 


together the magnitude of the 
sacrifice he was making for her 
sweet self; no doubt he mention- 
ed the partnership in the bank, 
and the seat in Parliament; but 
he assured her that he would 
resolutely set to work and conquer 


fortune to make a home for her, 
where they could live for ever in 
happiness and comfort, though not 
in splendour. 

Cloete wrote imploring him to 
give her up, to be reconciled to 
his father. She could not bear 
the thought that she was standing 
between them. She could never 
forget him, never love any one else, 
never marry another ; but she be- 
sought him to give her up and be- 
come friends with Mr Brancepeth. 

Cloete Sparshott was perfectly 
sincere in the midst of this first 
great trouble which had fallen 
upon her young life. It was as 
if she had awoke from a dream 
and found herself confronted by 
realities which had to be wrestled 
with in earnest. If a sacrifice 
must be made, it was right that 
she should be the victim. Stephen 
had everything to lose, and she 
—she had only a heart to break. 
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“Give me up, oh give me up!” 
was the burden of her letters. 
*“T am wretched, but the idea of 
what you must be suffering for me 
makes me still more unhappy.” 
Stephen Brancepeth in reply 
assured her that no power on 
earth would ever make him give 
her up, but his letters did not tend 
much to lighten the load of sorrow 
which was weighing down Cloete. 
He could get nothing to do; he 
would do nothing that was offered 
him; he found his Cambridge 
education rather a hindrance than 
ahelp. He tried journalism with- 
out success; literature with even 
less satisfactory results; he could 
paint as an amateur—the print- 
sellers at Cambridge who had 
framed his pictures for him had 
flattered him about the fortune he 
could make with his brush; but 
he found he would scarcely be able 
to keep body and soul together by 
art as a profession. He had never 
had to cultivate small economies, 
and now found his money gliding 
away like snowin June. One can 
live more cheaply on the Con- 
tinent — what Englishman since 
the days of Kenny Dodd ever suc- 
ceeded in doing so?—and thither 
Mr Brancepeth repaired to spin 
out the remainder of his small 
capital as long as possible. Dis- 
appointment preyed upon his 
spirits, and his health gave way. 
At last he was compelled to own 
himself beaten—beaten in so far 
that he would condescend to write 
to his father for money to take 
him out to the colonies, there to 
try his fortune. Of this letter no 
notice was taken; and sick at 
heart, Stephen Brancepeth took to 
bed at Montpellier, and lay for 
weeks ill in body and worse in 
mind. Part of his story during 
this time of sickness will have to 
be told afterwards; it need only 
be said at present that he wrote, 
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as soon as he was able, to Cloete, 
and told her that he had renounced 
all hope of ever being able to make 
her his wife—all prospects of love, 
happiness, or peace in this world. 
He would never condemn her to 
ally herself to the fortunes of a 
ruined and broken man, one whom 
the Fates were determined to pur- 
sue to destruction. She was free 
—free to seek for her happiness 
apart from one to whom that con- 
dition would be for ever denied ; 
but throughout life and at the 
moment of his death she would 
still hold the chief place in his 
thoughts. 

There was no address sent with 
this letter, as if the writer had 
wished to deprive Cloete of the 
chance of assuring him that mis- 
fortune would never alter her con- 
stancy. She was stunned with the 
crash of all her hopes and dreams ; 
but when she recovered, she was 
a woman and a love-sick girl no 
longer. She could calmly review 


the past and see how foolish they 


both had been. She had allowed 
herself to be carried away by her 
passion. All those long walks 
and clandestine meetings had been 
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wrong, had been unmaidenly, and 
Cloete felt as if she could have 
killed herself when she recalled 
them. And was Stephen Brance- 
peth really the hero she had 
fancied him, the man who could 
buckler her against the world, the 
man for whom she could treat with 
scorn the gossiping tongues of 
Earlsport and the admonitions of 
her friends? He had not con- 
quered the world for her sake ; 
nay, had he not rather fallen in 
the first course? Her idol was to 
some extent shattered; she took 
it down from its pedestal, but still 
she could not help worshipping it 
in secret. 

Yet he had come back, well in 
health, apparently well in circum- 
stances, and Cloete’s heart beat all 
the more quickly and tremulously. 
It was nothing to her, she told 
herself ; her romance was finished. 
She was no longer a sentimental, 
foolish girl; she was a woman 
schooled in sorrow, and possessed 
of a woman’s experience and con- 
trol. He had probably made it 
up with his father by renouncing 
her. Well, she had entreated him 
todoso. And yet, and yet 
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PROFITABLE FARMING, AND EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR. 


To most persons connected with 
land at the present time, the two 
ideas expressed in the title of this 
paper will appear antagonistic. 
Farming is not profitable, and one 
main cause of its being unremu- 
nerative is the enhanced cost of 
labour. There is indeed another 
cause in the drop in prices. But 
this, though it is perhaps the more 
prominent, is in reality the less 
important of the two. It may 
be useful to consider in the first 
instance the relative effect and 
influence of both, in order that 
we may arrive at a just apprecia- 
tion of the nature of the present 
difficulty. 

But in estimating prices, we 
must avoid the error of looking 
merely at those current for the 
moment, These in the important 
departments of wheat and store 
stock have, during the last few 
months, fallen to a point never 
before reached. This fact, coupled 
with a bad crop in the south of 
England (this last misfortune has 
happily not extended to the north 
of England and Scotland), has 
brought on an acute crisis, of 
which the recent Conference in 
London is an expression. But 
the extreme depression of the last 
few months is easily explained, 
and the explanation shows it may 
be expected to be of only tempo- 
rary duration. In 1891 the Unit- 
ed States wheat crop was the 
largest on record, being at the 
rate of fifteen bushels per acre, 
against the usual average of twelve 
bushels. This gave an addition 
to the usual surplus for exportation 
of about twelve million quarters. 
In the belief that the concurrent 
shortage in France, Germany, and 
Russia would send prices up, the 


American farmers for a time held 
back this surplus. But the sup- 
plies which reached Europe were 
still in excess of the demand, 
prices fell instead of rising, and 
when they had harvested their 
crop this year, American holders 
took fright, and for the last three 
months they have been rushing 
both crops to market faster than 
trains could carry them. Grain 
merchants and granaries are glut- 
ted, and only the belief that this 
inordinate supply will be all con- 
sumed before next crop is due, 
prevents the prices from dropping 
yet more rapidly and seriously. 
But as there has been no appreci- 
able increase in the wheat area of 
the United States during the last 
decade, and present prices will 
certainly not provoke any, a re- 
turn to average production and 
prices is certain to take place as 
soon as the phenomenal crop of 
1891 has been eaten. The drop 
in store stock is due to similar 
causes operating in our own coun- 
try. For a number of years breed- 
ing of cattle and sheep has been 
highly profitable. The price of 
young stock has in fact been so 
high that feeders could not pur- 
chase on terms to leave them any 
profit on fattening. A number of 
these have therefore taken to the 
plan of breeding or bringing up 
calves and lambs for themselves. 
As a consequence there is less 
demand for young stock, and 
farmers in the western counties, 
where these were chiefly reared, 
are now, after a period of pros- 
perity, having their turn of de- 
pression. Naturally they cry out. 
But meat has hardly fallen, and 
therefore those who buy to fat- 
ten will now have a good time, 
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of which they will probably say 
nothing. 

In previous epochs there have 
also been fluctuations of price. 
The only safe way of making a 
comparison is therefore to take an 
average founded on periods of sev- 
eral years together. With this 
view let us go back a quarter of a 
century, and take the five years 
ending with 1865, or take the five 
years ending with 1870, the date 
at which the general fall in prices 
began, and compare the average 
prices for these periods with the 
average for the five years completed 
in 1891, since we have not yet 
the figures for 1892. The results 
are stated in the following table. 
The prices for grain are the im- 
perial averages for England and 
Wales, those for beef are the top 
prices at the Christmas markets 
per 8 lb. 


Average 
five years Wheat. 
ending— s. d. 8. 
1866. . 46 5 35 
1871 . . 5511 38 
1891... 8 7 2 


Barley. Oats. Beef. 
s. dd. Se & s. d. 


2 ] 4 
7 S 9 5 10 
2 3 


The rise of wheat in the quin- 
quennial period ending 1871 is 
chiefly due to the exceptional 
price of 64s. which it attained in 
1867 and 1868. On the other 
hand, in 1866 it was only 40s. 11d., 
and in 1869 it had again gone 
down to 48s. 2d. These fluctua- 
tions show that we must not go 
by single years. 

If we take the mean of the 
three principal grains together, we 
find that in the period ending 
1866 it was 33s., in the period 
ending 1871 40s., and in the 
period ending 1891 25s. 7d., being 
a drop in the latter of about one- 
fifth as compared with the first, 
and of one-third as compared with 
the second period. The best qual- 
ity of meat has scarcely varied in 
average price. At the Christmas 
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market just past it was 5s. 4d. per 
8 lb. Inferior qualities have, 
however, fallen more in _pro- 
portion. 

Apart, however, from the im- 
mediate depression, the general 
fall in prices of grain during the 
last twenty years was due to a 
concurrence of circumstances which 
almost accidentally came into play 
about the commencement of that 
period. On the conclusion of the 
civil war in the United States of 
America, lavish grants of unoc- 
cupied lands in the West were 
made to the disbanded soldiers. 
Railways were pushed into these 
regions, and were paid for by a 
grant of half the lands border- 
ing them, which the companies 
in turn sold to new settlers. 
Hence there was at once a de- 
mand for labour, and a stimulus 
to take up and cultivate vast 
tracts of new country. In India 
a like extension of railways was 
taking place, thus tapping great 
districts of wheat-growing soil. 
At the same time ocean navigation 
was receiving an extraordinary 
development, through the employ- 
ment of iron and steel in ship- 
building, and the increasing adop- 
tion of steam. Thus emigration to 
new and fertile regions was pro- 
moted, while the products of all 
lands were poured in augmenting 
volumes into the markets of Eu- 
rope. This necessarily (without 
taking into account the effect of 
the concurrent appreciation of 
gold) lowered prices all round, 
but most of all in wheat, as being 
the product easiest grown and 
marketed. The only wonder is 
that the effect in this direction 
has been really so moderate. The 
reason is, that the current price is 
the minimum at which grain can 
in any country be produced. The 
fall has been even more disastrous 
to American farmers than to our 
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own. Many farms in the older 
States have lapsed back into 
wilderness. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania lately advertised 400 aban- 
doned farms for sale. By the 
general fall of prices, the further 
extension of wheat culture on 
new lands has thus been greatly 
checked, and it has been for some 
time stationary or even contract- 
ing, while the population is in- 
creasing by 1,500,000 annually.! 
There is therefore reason to be- 
lieve that not merely has the fall 
in prices reached its limit, but 
that a gradual though slow rise 
will begin. 

The actual fall, it has been said, 
may be taken at one-third. But 
this bears less heavily on the 
British farmer than on his com- 
petitors. For they, asa rule, grow 
nothing but grain, since they do 
not resort to rotation of crops. 
But in this country grain occupies 
at most only half, often much less 
than half, of the arable area of the 
farm. Besides what is under 
rotation we have about an equal 
area in permanent grass, without 
taking any account of heath or 
mountain. Hence the drop in 
grain prices affects only one- 
fourth of our farm lands, and 
being one-third upon the produce 
of these, it really amounts to only 
one-twelfth of the value of the 
total produce of the farm. In 
meat, which is the product of the 
other three-fourths of our land, 
there has been, as we have seen 
above, hardly any change in the 
last quarter of a century. In- 
deed, if we were to go a little 


further back, we should find that 
present prices show a distinct rise, 
The low price of stores at the 
present moment must not be con- 
founded with the price of fat 
cattle. Meantime, also, we have 
got the benefit of an even greater 
fall in price of artificial manures 
and oil-cakes. Most of these cost 
now only half what they did 
twenty or thirty years ago. On 
the whole, therefore, in so far as re- 
gards prices, the British farmer has, 
taking things all round, suffered 
but little. He could have held 
his own, with perhaps a little help 
from his landlord, had he had no 
other enemy to contend with than 
his foreign competitors. 

But his far more serious foes 
have been of his own household. 
The rise in agricultural wages 
during the same space of time has 
been in all places a full third, in 
many a half. Indeed in manu- 
facturing districts within the 
present generation the wages of 
farm labourers have quite doubled. 
This means an addition to the 
expense of cultivation of from 10s. 
to 20s. an acre. It has been met, 
therefore, by the fall in rent to 
that extent, and thus ultimately 
it has affected the landlord only. 
But it lighted first on the tenant, 
and his relief only came later. It 
was also the more crushing be- 
cause it occurred at the same time 
with some bad seasons, and with 
the general fall in grain prices. 
Nor has it any compensation in 
increased efficiency of the labourer. 
The minds of the working classes 
have become somewhat unsettled 





1 In the decade 1870-80 the wheat area in the United States expanded from 


19,000,000 acres to 38,000,000 acres. 


But in the succeeding decade, 1880-90, 


it actually decreased to 36,000,000. These are the figures of the Agricultural 
Department, but the census returns of 1890 just published make the area in 
wheat 5,000,000 acres less. Meantime population has so increased that while 
in 1880 40 per cent of the crop was exported, in 1890 only 22 per cent was 


exported. 
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in many districts in England ; 
they are passing through a tran- 
sitional stage, and that is not 
favourable to steadiness or dili- 
gence in work. Therefore to the 
farmer the increase of wages is 
pure loss. And as he has, in his 
difficulties, granted it reluctantly 
and sparingly, he has often seen 
his best and most energetic hands 
drift away from him to the towns, 
which are no longer unknown and 
inaccessible, and which offer the 
attractions of still higher wages 
and of greater variety of employ- 
ment and of chances to rise in life. 

Moreover, the rise in wages is 
a tendency which, far from being 
likely to be reversed, is almost 
certain to make further progress. 
It is the marked phenomenon of 
all industry at the present day. 
It is one with which in the 
abstract we must all rejoice, for 
it means ultimately more comfort 
and happiness throughout the 
community. However hardly it 
may press for the moment on in- 
dividuals or on classes, we cannot 
stay its course if we would, and 
we ought not if we could. 

In the first encounter of this 
new burden, however, the natural 
resource of the farmer was to pay 
off hands. And since rotation 
culture does not admit of a reduc- 
tion of labourers, the only plan 
was to throw land out of rotation, 
and lay it down in permanent 
grass. This course was indeed 
recommended by nearly all the 
farmers’ authoritative advisers. 
Small wonder, then, if he has 
adopted it on a very extensive scale. 
During the last twenty years, 
nearly 5,000,000 acres have been 
thus withdrawn from cultivation. 
That means, that at least 200,000 
families have been thrown out of 
employment in the rural districts. 
Thus has arisen the question, one 
of the most serious of the present 
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day, of rural depopulation, by 
the migration of ever-increasing 
multitudes from the country to 
the towns. 

But these counsels of despair 
have not brought relief to the 
class to which they have been 
offered, and which has so widely 
acted upon them. Cattle-breeding 
and dairying are as depressed as 
wheat-growing. For the moment, 
indeed, they are the most de- 
pressed of all. Nor has anything 
but loss accrued to the nation from 
the change. Of the 5,000,000 
acres laid down to grass, about 
half have been taken from grain, 
thus compelling us to import 
additional foreign grain to the 
annual value of ten to fifteen 
millions sterling. But the addi- 
tional production of meat has 
been very trifling. Till last year 
there was no increase of cattle, 
and this year it amounts to only 
some 1,500,000, chiefly young ani- 
mals ; while we have no more sheep 
than we had in 1870. The addi- 
tional production of meat is not 
one-fourth the value of the loss in 
grain. Thus the labourers, the 
farmers, the landlords, and the 
nation at large, are all the poorer 
—there are less wages, lower pro- 
fits, and a diminished supply of 
food, as the result of the system 
of trying to cut down expenses by 
employing less labour. 

But the most remarkable fea- 
ture in this device is, that it is 
diametrically the opposite of that 
which is adopted in all other in- 
dustries when they are placed in 
like difficulties. Neither foreign 
competition nor a rise in wages 
is peculiar to agriculture alone. 
Every branch of manufacture and 
commerce has in this country ex- 
perienced the same trials. All 
have had to encounter foreign 
rivalry, hostile tariffs, and en- 
hanced cost of labour. But in 
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none except farming have the 
adversities been met by the ex- 
pedient of discharging hands, 
diminishing capital, and reducing 
production. On the contrary, the 
manufacturer, the mine - owner, 
the merchant who is thus threat- 
ened, meets the opposition by 
straining every nerve to increase 
production. He builds new mills, 
he employs more hands, he puts 
more and more capital into his 
business, he produces more goods, 
and therefore more cheaply, and 
so at greater profit. By such a 
system, British energy has tri- 
umphed over rivals on every side. 
Only in farming the opposite sys- 
tem has been resorted to, and 
only in farming is there lamen- 
tation over failure. 

It is no answer to this criticism 
to tell us that the average crops 
and cattle of Great Britain are 
superior to those of other coun- 
tries. No one denies that British 
energy is exerted in farming as 
well as in other avocations, and 
that when matched only against 
the mere energy of the foreigner 
it would triumph. But it is now- 
adays matched against not merely 
energy but virgin soil in the new 
hemisphere, and against the com- 
petition of labour at one-fourth the 
cost of British labour in the old. 
The plain fact stares us in the 
face, and the recent Conference 
has emphasised it, that the pres- 
ent system of British farming can- 
not cope with these new oppon- 
ents. But from this admitted 
fact rises the primary inquiry 
whether the present system of 
farming is ultimate perfection, 
or whether some resources of 
science, some application of new 
knowledge, outside the rut of 
ancient practice, might not afford 
a help which would enable agri- 
culture, like other industries, to 
meet new conditions with new 
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methods, to beat foreign competi- 
tion by means of increased pro- 
duction, and to pay for dear 
labour by employing even more 
of it in more remunerative ways. 

I venture to think that this 
grave question may be answered 
in the affirmative. In this paper 
I propose to show in brief outline 
some of the suggestions which 
science offers, and which com- 
merce and manufacture place 
within the reach of British agri- 
culture. In doing this I make no 
pretence to any discovery of my 
own, still less am I going to re- 
commend any one crop or culture 
as a universal panacea. Those 
who do so pay no regard to the 
difference of soil, of climate, or 
of markets; and if their recom- 
mendations were adopted gener- 
ally, they would lead to a ruinous 
glut of the special article that hits 
their fancy. I shall therefore not 
preach milk, or pork, or jam, or 
flax, or any other nostrum. I 
shall assume that we stick to 
old-fashioned production of the 
great staples of food, corn and 
meat. But I hope to show that 
by taking advantage of certain 
recent discoveries of science which 
only confirm and establish very 
old practices, and by applying 
them with certain modifications of 
customary routine, we have the 
means of very largely increasing 
the production and the profit 
which the land of the United 
Kingdom now yields. 


The oldest of principles in farm- 
ing is, that to grow large crops we 
must manure heavily. But science 
has in this century taught us that 
manure is not solely cartloads of 
foul straw, but essentially certain 
chemical elements, of which nitro- 
gen, potash, phosphorus, and lime 
are the chief. Given only a hun- 
dredweight per acre (or a little 
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more or less) of each of these, and 
we know that we can raise the 
heaviest crops from the most bar- 
ren of soils. This has come to be 
familiar to us in practice. Every 
farmer now uses nitrate of soda, 
or dissolved bones, or mineral 
superphosphate, to some of his 
crops, and we know that he gener- 
ally gains a profit by their use. 
But he is guided in their employ- 
ment by no principle. He follows 
the .custom of his neighbours, 
making no examination whether 
it suits his own farm. Hence 
three times out of four he fails to 
make the profit he should, be- 
cause he either gives too much or 
too little of some one material, 
through sheer ignorance of what 
his own soil stands especially in 
need of. The further loss from 
buying adulterated articles is too 
generally recognised to need more 
than a remark. But failure is 
inevitable when the ordinary far- 
mer seldom asks for an analysis, 
seldom understands it if it is offer- 
ed him, and scarcely ever knows 
enough of chemistry, the founda- 
tion of all farming, to be able to 
test for himself the goods which 
he buys, or the correctness of the 
analysis on which they are sold. 
But another grave error in his 
practice is that he fails to apply 
these new agents of fertility to the 
- land he has laid down to grass. Sir 
John Lawes has shown that of arti- 
ficial manure applied to grain crops 
we only recover from a half to two- 
thirds, while if applied to grass 
we recover the whole. Therefore 
it is clearly much more advantage- 
ous to apply them to grass. So 
applied there is a certainty that 
they will return 100 per cent on 
the outlay. They not only in- 
crease the crop, but make it 
greatly more nutritious. This 
was pointed out twenty years ago 
by Sir H. M. Thompson in a well- 
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known paper. Yet scarcely any 
farmer in the kingdom gives arti- 
ficial manure to his pastures, un- 
less perhaps it be a rare dressing 
of bone-dust. Now when wheat 
was our main reliance, that crop 
received the most liberal manur- 
ing we could give it. If we now 
substitute grass for it, we ought 
in common-sense to manure the 
grass, instead of leaving it to 
nature only. 

But a further and unforeseen 
advantage has within the last 
three or four years been shown 
to lie within the farmer’s reach. 
It is nothing less than the dis- 
covery that Nature herself offers 
to him, without money and with- 
out price, an inexhaustible supply 
of the most valuable, essential, 
and costly of all the elements 
which he employs alike in food 
and in manure. That element 
is nitrogen. It costs in the mar- 
ket 6d. per lb., or £55 per ton, 
whether in the shape of nitrate of 
soda, or sulphate of ammonia, or 
of oil-cake, or of organic manure. 
Yet it lies around us in boundless 
quantity, forming four-fifths of 
the atmosphere in which we live. 
Only it happens that, in this free 
or uncombined state, nitrogen is 
the most inert of all substances. 
It is only when we obtain it in 
combination with oxygen as nitric 
acid, or with hydrogen as ammo- 
nia, or, in addition to both these, 
with carbon as organic albumin- 
oids, that it becomes of value at 
all. Many efforts have been made 
to effect such combination artifi- 
cially, and several processes have 
been patented for the purpose. 
But though successful in the labo- 
ratory, or on a small scale, they 
have thus far proved abortive in 
practice. Nature, however, does 
what we cannot do. It has long 
been known that by thunderstorms, 
and rains, and other methods, 
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she combines enough of nitrogen 
with oxygen or hydrogen to fur- 
nish our fields with 6 or 8 Ib. of 
it a-year. A similar combination 
goes on within the soil to an 
amount which we cannot at pres- 
ent accurately estimate. But a 
third and more productive natural 
process has lately been ascertained 
to be in operation in certain cases. 
On the roots of leguminous plants 
and possibly a few others, there 
grow certain nodules or tubercles, 
or fungous excrescences, the work 
of microbes, which have the pro- 
perty of combining the nitrogen 
found in an air-permeated soil into 
compounds such as the parent plant 
can absorb, and can convert into 
the elements of its own tissues. 
Thus these plants become a factory 
on a large scale of the most valuable 
ingredients of food for animals, and 
of manures for other plants. For 
their own growth in carrying on 
this nitrogen-fixing process they 
need only the ordinary materials 
of a fertile soil. In an infertile 
soil, or for growth of extra luxu- 
riance, they require only the addi- 
tion of potash and phosphoric acid, 
neither of which costs as much as 
2d. per lb., and which, being gen- 
erally returned to the soil in the 
refuse of the plants themselves, 
do not require annual renewal. 
Thus we have learned that 
Nature, duly understood and di- 
rected, furnishes to us in our 
own fields, and gratis (or after, 
at the most, a small preliminary 
outlay), ample supplies of a sub- 
stitute for imported nitrate of 
soda and oil-cakes. This is a 
discovery of science, which, after 
all, is nothing more than know- 
ledge of facts, acquired by exact 
observation. But in their own 
rough and unreflecting way far- 
mers have really been aware of, 
and acting in some degree on, 
these facts all their lives. They 
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have perceived that clover and 
beans, both leguminous plants, 
form the best antecedent crop to 
wheat; and such in the southern 
districts of England is the usual 
rotation. They also recognise that 
vetches, beans, peas, and clover, 
all of them leguminous plants, are, 
either green or dry, the most 
nutritious of foods, and will fatten 
beasts without cake. They further 
had observed that all these plants 
were not benefited by nitrogenous 
manures, but on the contrary 
might even be injured or killed 
by them. And they had also long 
ago practised more or less the 
method of growing crops only to 
be ploughed in as “ green manure” 
for other crops, a system which 
M. Ville, a French chemist, has 
lately vaunted as a discovery of 
his own, under the preposterous 
name of “sideration” ! 

But all these known facts and 
practices, while they serve to con- 
firm the scientific discovery which 
explains them, were comparatively 
useless until science gave the ex- 
planation. For no one could tell 
whether they could be depended 
on in all circumstances, nor to 
what extent or in what manner 
they would enable us to dispense 
with outlay in the purchase of 
combined nitrogen. They were 
not, therefore, used systematically, 
but only occasionally and at hap- 
hazard. Certain difficulties also 
stood in the way of their regular 
employment which have happily 
been removed by other processes 
now become available. © 

What science and practice thus 
mutually combine to recommend 
is therefore clearly the grow- 
ing of crops of the leguminous 
family as extensively as can be 
made profitable. The profit from 
them is to be got in three ways— 
(1) by consuming (or selling) the 
ripe seed, as of beans and peas ; 
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(2) by consuming the plant green 
or dried ; (3) by ploughing it in as 
manure for other crops. 

The first method is of limited 
use. Both beans and peas (for 
grain) are a capricious crop, re- 
munerative only on certain soils 
and in certain seasons, and there- 
fore not to be recommended for 
indiscriminate cultivation. The 
second system gives a range over 
the widest extent of species, em- 
bracing not merely beans and peas 
cut green, but clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin, vetches, lupins, and all 
other pea-flowering plants, all of 
which are useful for cattle food 
either green or dried. All of 
these are also available for use 
under the third method—that is, 
for ploughing in green as manure 
for wheat or other grains. But as 
between the two latter methods of 
use, the former has the advantage, 
so long as the price of meat re- 
mains at a paying standard. For 
the portion of food which is con- 
verted into meat brings an en- 
hanced value, while the portion 
whiclt is returned to the soil, as 
the litter or excrements of cattle, is 
of nearly (but not quite) the value 
of the original crop if it had been 
used as green manure. I propose 
therefore, in the following remarks, 
to assume in the first instance that 
the leguminous crops are to be 
raised as cattle food, and after- 
wards to consider briefly the alter- 
native of their being grown for 
manure only. 

Of their culture, however, I 
shall say nothing, for to treat of 
that would be impossible in the 
limits of this paper. All classes 
of leguminous plants flourish in a 
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good soil, but they can all be grown 
in the poorest. They take grate- 
fully any amount of farmyard 
manure, and even of liquid man- 
ure. Nor will I affirm, though 
many do, that some of them will 
not even benefit by slight dress. 
ings of nitrate of soda, for I have 
not personally tested this question 
sufficiently. But what is abso- 
lutely certain is, that either they 
require no nitrogenous dressing, 
or that, if they receive it, they 
return it tenfold, and that very 
heavy crops can almost universally 
be grown at an outside first cost 
of £2 per acre for potash and 
phosphoric acid in their cheapest 
form. But these are not necessary 
after the first crop if the. manure 
from the animals fed is returned 
to the land. The charge for such 
manures should, therefore, rather 
be the interest on the first outlay 
than the outlay itself. 

From such inexpensive culture 
a very large bulk of forage can be 
grown. Lucerne, after being well 
established, will give from three 
to five cuts a-year, each of 6 to 
12 tons per acre. It is also 
peculiarly suited to dry soils and 
seasons. Clover will give two or 
three cuts of equal weight. Vetches 
yield only one cut, but it ranges 
from 12 to 20 tons per acre.! 
We may fairly take lucerne 
or clover as giving in the course 
of the summer, with suitable top- 
dressing, 20 tons, and vetches 
15 tons per acre, representing 
8 and 6 tons in the state of 
hay. Nor is there with such crops 
any fear from over -luxuriance. 
The more luxuriant the more 
nutritious they are. They may 


1 To avoid guess-work, I last year weighed a second cut of clover which had 
been dressed with liquid manure. It was 9 tons per acre. The first cut must 
have been more, and a third, of half the weight, followed. A field of vetches, 
on poor gravel and moss, weighed 12 tons, on good loam 18 tons per acre, with 


moderate manuring. 
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be cut as early as we please, so 
avoiding any risk from rotting. 
They will (if perennials) only 
spring again the quicker. 

But to make crops of such bulk 
and nutritious value fully profit- 
able, we must use them in a way 
different from what has been our 
habit in this country. Our British 
custom is to graze cattle in summer. 
But we should ruin these succulent 
plants by turning cattle upon 
them. The Continental custom 
is to soil cattle—that is, to feed 
them.<in sheds on green food, cut 
and carried to them. And this 
is the method we must adopt in or- 
der to get full value from legumin- 
ous crops. So used, the profits 
are very large. It is a perfectly 


established fact that from 80 to 
100 lb. of green food given during 
summer under cover will yield an 
increase of 2 lb. live weight a-day. 
Thus, taking live weight at the 
price of 34d. per lb., equal to 6d. 


per lb. carcass-weight, each ton of 
clover or vetches will be worth in 
round figures 15s. This, on 20 
tons of clover or 15 of vetches, is a 
meat production of £15 and £12 
respectively per acre. 

The very richest pastures in 
England (of which there are not 
many thousand acres) will, accord- 
ing to the late Sir H. M. Thomp- 
son, produce 20 stones of meat a- 
year per acre, equal at present 
prices to £8 value. But ordinary 
land will not, unaided, give more 
than half this; and a great deal 
of the land lately laid down to 
grass will not fatten cattle at all, 
but will only keep stores, giving 
an increase of not more than £2 
an acre value. 

Even in this country, however, 
dealing with the ordinary produce 
of a meadow, it is well known that 
at least twice as many animals can 
be kept or fattened by soiling as 
could be kept on land of the same 
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extent by pasturing. The reasons 
for the difference in favour of 
soiling are, that the cattle in the 
sheds are at perfect rest, undis- 
turbed by flies, and unaffected by 
heat or cold or rains, while the 
grass is mown regularly, and not 
injured by treading or by the 
droppings of the cattle themselves. 
But the advantage is again doubled 
when for ordinary meadow-grass 
we substitute the far heavier and 
more valuable and nutritious crops 
yielded by the leguminous class of 
plants. 

On both these heads it may be 
useful to cite the unimpeachable 
authority of the late Mr M‘Com- 
bie :— 

“T sow annually from 12 to 16 
acres of tares, and about Ist July 
save a portion of the new grass full 
of red clover, and from the Ist to the 
20th of August both tares and clover 
are fit for the cattle. I have for 
many years fed from 300 to 400 
cattle ; and if I were not to take 
them up in time, I could pay no rent 
at all. A week’s house-feeding in 
August, September, and October is 
as good as three weeks in the dead 
of winter. . . . I mix the tares when 
they are sown with a third of white 
peas anda third of oats. When three- 
parts ripe, especially the white peas, 
they are very good feeding. Fresh 
clover, given along with peas, tares, 
&c., forms a capital mixture. From 
August to November a man may 
take care of thirty cattle very well, 
or a few more if the cattle are tied; 
but when the day gets short, twenty 
to twenty-five are as many as one 
man can feed, to do them justice.” 


Mr M‘Combie, it will be seen, 
recommends summer soiling to 
commence only in August, but 
it is obvious that the argument 
applies with equal force to soiling 
throughout the summer. This 
practice is in point of fact 
adopted by many of the most 
advanced and successful farmers 
in England as well as in Scotland. 
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That stock fatten in sheds more 
rapidly and on less food in sum- 
mer than in winter is a well- 
known fact.! 

But if the system has such ad- 
vantages, the question naturally 
rises why it has not been already 
universally adopted. The ex- 
planation is, that it has been at- 
tended with some practical diffi- 
culties; and my next point is to 
show that these difficulties have 
within the last few years been 
entirely removed by the introduc- 
tion of certain novel processes or 
materials. 

The first obstacle to the em- 
ployment of leguminous crops ex- 
tensively in soiling is, that such 
crops come into use during a 
rather short season, and _ that 
there were formerly no means of 
prolonging it. Clover and lucerne 
must be cut when they are at 
their full growth; immediately 
afterwards they begin to dete- 
riorate. Vetches, if a heavy crop, 
or in wet seasons, will fall down 
and rot. Formerly they could be 
preserved for longer use only by 
being made into hay. This might 
or might not be successful with 
the first cuttings in the height of 
summer, but it was almost certain 
to be a failure with the autumn 
growth. 

This difficulty has now, how- 
ever, been swept out of existence 
by the introduction of the practice 
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of ensilage. By this method the 
most succulent forage crops can be 
conserved in any quantity, in any 
weather, for any length of time, 
and with little loss of their feed- 
ing qualities. Nor is any expense 
necessary for either buildings or 
appliances. Walled pits were at 
first thought essential ; next pres- 
sure applied to stacks by expensive 
patented appliances was deemed 
indispensable. But during the 
last few years it has been proved 
that silage of as good quality may 
be made with the utmcsc sim- 
plicity without any of these ap- 
pliances. The green grass, clover, 
oats, vetches, peas, or whatever 
species of fodder is to be preserved, 
is simply, as soon as cut, built up 
in a stack, in exactly the same 
way as if it were hay in a rick. 
It heats strongly ; but being wet, 
it does not take fire, but sinks 
day by day with its own weight 
as a fresh bulk is added. This 
process of building, heating, and 
sinking goes on either day after 
day, or with a few days’ interval, 
as may be convenient, until the 
rick is high enough, then it is 
topped up with a steep roof, and 
simply left. It requires neither 
weights nor covering. A small 
portion of the top and sides be- 
comes rotten or mouldy, but the 
bulk consolidates into a firm 
brown mass, almost as hard as a 
board; of fragrant aromatic food. 





1 A few other authorities may be cited. A leading East Lothian farmer (lately 
deceased), to whom a friend of mine had suggested the summer fattening of cattle 
on tares in sheds, told him afterwards that none had ever paid him better, and 
that he had sold the beasts at twenty months old at the top price of the market. 
Mr Bryce Wright, a tenant farmer in Ayrshire, has stated that he can feed three 
times the number of beasts by soiling that he could by pasturing. Mr Evershed, 
in a paper in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, cites the practice of 
several very successful Sussex farmers who bring up and fatten cattle in sheds, 
and are able to sell them as prime beef at sixteen to twenty months old. In 
Stewart ‘On Feeding Animals,’ an excellent American manual, a number of 
cases are quoted in which, on a large scale, fattening beasts, and also cows, were 
found to require only one-third of the land for soiling that would be necessary for 


pasture. 
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Even of the apparent waste young 
cattle will pick out and eat the 
greater part ; so that, on the whole, 
not more than two or three per 
cent in weight, if as much, is lost. 
This process I have used for several 
seasons, with the produce of 10 to 
30 acres, with unvarying success. 
The only precaution necessary is, 
if the weather is dry, or if half- 
dried grass is used, to wet it with 
water. With fresh-cut grass, 
fairly succulent, or during damp 
weather or rain, no precaution 
and no stoppage is necessary. So 
that nowadays the farmer may 
make hay when the sun shines, or 
silage when the rain falls, with 
perfect indifference, since the result 
in either case is the same — pre- 
servation of fodder. 

The eager disciples of ensilage 
in their first enthusiasm insisted 
that it made the fodder more 
digestible or nutritious. This is 
a mistake. It does not make bad 
material into good, nor make it 
any whit more valuable. But it 
saves it from loss, or at least from 
any greater loss than even hay- 
making in the brightest of weather 
involves. 

Therefore the farmer may now, 
without risk, grow large breadths 
of these leguminous crops, with 
the intention of using them green 
or preserved, for seed or fodder, 
in summer or winter, as he may 
find most profitable. 

A further obstacle to the 
adoption of summer house-feeding 
hitherto has lain in the scarcity 
of litter. Straw on most farms is 
exhausted by summer, and in any 
case it is too valuable as food to 
be spent recklessly for bedding. 
But now we are provided with a 
capital and cheap substitute in 
the dried moss litter so largely 
imported from Holland and Ger- 
many, and to some extent pre- 
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pared in this country. It costs 
at most ports from 20s. to 25s. a 
ton. It is more absorbent than 
straw, and intrinsically of about 
equal manurial value. Used for 
bedding, about 5 lb. a-day is 
ample for cattle tied in stalls, 
where the urine is conveyed to a 
tank. In sheds or boxes, 15 to 25 
lb. per head per day may be re- 
quired. Thus for six months the 
cost will run from 10s, to £2 per 
head, about a fourth of which is bal- 
anced by its own manurial value. 
But the manure which it makes 
is so finely mixed and subdivided 
that it is considerably more effi- 
cacious in the soil than an equal 
weight made from straw ; and this 
represents a further economy. 
The bogs of Ireland, as well as 
of Great Britain, will in time 
no doubt be made profitable in 
furnishing this material. Many 
farms could indeed provide a sub- 
stitute, in the shape of dry earth 
stored during summer. Sawdust 
and the dust from scutching-mills 
may elsewhere be cheaply pro- 
cured. 

A further objection to the sys- 
tem of soiling was held to consist 
in its requiring more labour. But 
this is clearly not an objection but 
an advantage, if the labour re- 
turns more profit. Before going 
into figures, there are some gen- 
eral considerations worth noting 
on this head. 

It is plain that at least summer 
feeding in sheds must cost less for 
labour than winter feeding. Cut- 
ting clover or vetches is a very 
much easier and cheaper operation 
than pulling, topping, and tailing 
roots. Even if the scythe is em- 
ployed, a man will cut a ton of 
grass in half the time it will take 
him to pull and trim a ton of 
roots. But a mowing - machine 
makes the expense a mere trifle. 
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The cartage is also less expen- 
sive than that of roots, for the 
latter contain 90 per cent of 
water, grass only 65 to 75 per 
cent. Finally, roots, to be fed to 
advantage, must be sliced or pulped 
by machinery; grass requires no 
preparation. Therefore these sum- 
mer foods involve only half the 
labour in feeding that winter foods 
do ; and if winter foods pay for the 
labour, so much the more must 
summer foods. The cost of clean- 
ing the sheds and of removing the 
dung to the field will be about 
equal. But no farmer grudges 
this cost ; on the contrary, he re- 
joices the more there is to do. 

In like manner, in comparing 
the cost of growing forage crops 
with that of roots, there is a mani- 
fest advantage on the side of the 
former. The clover-seed is sown 
with the preceding grain crop, and 
the process costs nothing in labour 
but a few shillings per acre for 
harrowing and rolling, and perhaps 
10s. for seed. Vetches receive the 
same preparatory culture as wheat 
or barley, but as all the cost of 
harvesting is saved (unless grown 
for seed), the wages paid will 
not exceed 10s. per acre, with as 
much more for the seed itself. 
The contrast of this with the very 
expensive labour of root-crop cul- 
ture needs no remark. Yet a full 
crop of vetches cleans the land, for 
it smothers and kills all weeds. 
A full crop is almost a certainty, 
and being cleared off early, the 
land may be cleaned after it, or a 
catch-crop may be taken. 

Thus these forage crops cost on 
an average greatly less for labour 
than the ordinary arable land. It 
is as compared with pasture that 
they are more expensive. But we 
have already seen the immense 
difference of result in production 
of meat, which balances the out- 
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lay and yields a large surplus 
profit. 

But their great feeding value is 
far from being the only advantage 
of these crops thus used. There is, 
besides, a large mass of manure 
made, nearly equal in weight to 
the crop grown. After we have 
deducted from it the price of the 
material used for litter, there re- 
mains a value on which I will not 
attempt to put any estimate, but 
which is obviously very great. 
This will be recovered from other 
crops to which it will be applied. 
It is available to be put on the 
clover if that is ploughed up for 
wheat or for oats ; or it may go on 
the stubbles that are to be pre- 
pared for next year’s green crop ; 
or it may be given as a top-dressing 
to the seeds after the grain crop is 
cut. By this assistance it is ob- 
vious that we greatly improve all 
these crops, while dispensing with 
a considerable outlay for purchased 
manures. If thus we raise our 
average grain crops by only twelve 
bushels per acre—and no one can 
deny that this is quite within pos- 
sibility—we wipe out a large part 
of our indebtedness to foreign 
countries for imported food. 

Thus, by a happy combination 
of circumstances, summer house- 
feeding is made practicable just at 
the time when we have learned its 
value and found its need. We can 
now preserve any surplus, and 
therefore we may sow large 
breadths of succulent crops with- 
out risk of loss. We can provide 
bedding, and therefore we can 
keep our animals under roofs. We 
can fatten at profit on crops which 
cost less than any others to grow, 
which require no addition of cake, 
and which at the same time enrich 
instead of impoverishing our land. 
In so doing, we to a great extent 
dispense with imported food and 
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manure, and at the same time we 
make a mass of manure fit to be 
applied to increase the produce of 
other crops which need it. Last 
of all, we thus employ an increased 
amount of labour in a highly re- 
munerative avocation, just when 
social and economic reasons ap- 
pear to render labour no longer 
profitable. 

Let us now submit the two sys- 
tems, the present and that pro- 
posed, to the crucial test of figures. 
Let us take as a standard of cal- 
culation a 100-acre farm, from 
which larger or smaller areas are 
easily calculated. We may deduct 
from this four acres for build- 
ings, roads, and fences. Now the 
Government returns show that 
of the whole cultivated land in the 
United Kingdom one-half is at 
present in permanent grass, and 
that if mown it yields on an 
average only 1} ton of hay (and 
this certainly not of the best 
quality); but they do not tell us 
what profit cattle pastured on it 
will make. It will, however, be 
conceded that £3 an acre is quite 
as much as can on an average be 
expected on this head. There re- 
mains therefore on the average 
farm of 100 acres only 48 acres for 
rotation crops. Then, assuming 
the ordinary four-course rotation 
(the local variations not making 
any sensible difference in profit), 
we should have 24 acres in grain, 12 
in green crops, and 12 in “seeds” 
orclover. The grain we may esti- 
mate as wheat at the general aver- 
age over the country of 28 bushels 
per acre, and at 32s. per quarter, 
which will give £5, 12s. per acre. 
The “seeds” will give 1} ton of hay, 
which at £4 per ton is £6 per acre. 
The root crops, the aftermath of 
hay, and the straw will be given 
to cattle, and will keep about 20 
through the winter, which will 
make a gain of, say, £5 a head. 
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These, however, will need cake in 
addition, which at 6 lb. a-day will 
come to about £3 per head. The 
roots will, besides dung, need at 
least £15 worth of artificial man- 
ure. Two horses will be required 
(on heavy land more). They will 
each eat £10 worth of oats, and 
£15 worth of hay, &c., which must 
be charged against the saleable 
quantities. Shoeing and deprecia- 
tion will be £10 more apiece. The 
labour bill may be set at 30s. per 
arable acre, which will include 
attendance on cattle at pasture. 
From these data we shall have 
the following account :— 


Receipts. 
From 48 acres pasture at £3 
u 24 acres grain at £5, 12s, 
" 12 acres hay at £6 ° 
» 20 head of cattle in winter, 
profit . . 


Total receipts . 


Expenses. 


Purchased cake 
1 manure. 
Seed, 36 acres at 8s., 12 ac res at 


3s. 
Wages, 48 acres at 30s. ° 
Horse- keep 
Shoeing and depreciation - 20 


. £50 


Implements, repairs and deprecia- 
tion . 2 0 
Cattle, losses and veterinary at- 
tendance ° ‘ . - BS 
. £265 4 
- £185 4 


Total expense . 


Net receipts 


Being £1, 17s. per acre, to be 
divided between rent, rates, tithe, 
maintenance of builings and 
fences, and tenant’s profits. 

It will, I think, be generally 
admitted that the return per acre 
stated above fairly represents the 
fact, on average land and at 
present prices, 

Now, instead of this system let 
us suppose the permanent pasture 
all broken up and brought into 
rotation, the seeds or clover forced 
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on with manure and cut green for 
soiling, or hay, or silage, while 
instead of roots we grow vetches 
similarly treated. These will give 
us 20 tons an acre of clover in two 
or three cuts, and 15 tons an acre 
of vetches, and of these a half will 
be probably used in summer feed- 
ing, and the other half as hay or 
silage in winter. In winter the 
straw will also be consumed by 
stock, and to make good its 
quality the same proportion of 
oil-cake will be required as in our 
last example. But this quantity 
of forage, amounting to a total of 
over 800 tons of green food of 
the highest quality, or equivalent 
to 270 tons of hay, with over 50 
tons of straw, and a proportion of 
cake, would keep 70 cattle during 
summer, and as many in winter, 
adding during each season £5 a 
head to their value. Moss litter will 
be used for bedding. The mass of 
manure thus supplied would raise 
the grain crops to an average rep- 
resented by 5 quarters per acre 
of wheat; and though for a year 
or two some artificial manure 
would be required for the forage 
crops, yet as nothing save grain 
and meat is removed, there 
would soon be no necessity for 
any artificial additions. On the 
other hand, the labour required 
to grow and harvest such heavy 
crops may be put at 40s. per acre 
for grain crops, and at 10s. per acre 
for the forage crops, with £100 
more for attendance on the cattle 
throughout the year, including cut- 
ting summer forage. Three horses 
will be necessary, with correspond- 
ing increase in theirexpenses. The 
account will then stand thus :— 


Receipts. 


From 48 acres grain cropsat £8 £384 0 
n 140 head of cattle during 
yearat£5. . « . 700 0 


Total receipts . ° £1084 0 
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Expenses. 


Purchased cake . ° 
" moss litter . 
Seed, 96 acres at 8s. 
Wages— 
48 acres grain at 40s. . - £96 
48 acres forage at 10s. . 24 
Attendance on stock . - 100 
£220 
3 horses, keep, depreciation, &c. . 105 
Implements, repairs, &e. . - 2a 
Cattle, losses and veterinary attend- 
ance . . P . —— 


- £607 8 
. £476 12 


Total expenses 


Net receipts 


Being £4, 15s. per acre, to be di- 
vided between rent, rates, tithe, 
maintenance of buildings, and 
tenant’s profits. It will, however, 
be observed that on this method 
no fences would be required at 
all, 

Thus on this system the wages 
paid would be more than trebled, 
and yet the net profits would be 
much more than double what they 
were under the previous system. 

No additional buildings would 
be at first required for the new 
procedure, because it would merely 
make use in summer of the exist- 
ing sheds, which then are stand- 
ing empty, and in winter it only 
involves a change of food from 
roots and straw to leguminous 
hay and silage. But as by degrees 
more cattle would be kept, and as 
undoubtedly in most districts in 
England farm-buildings are at pres- 
ent exceedingly inadequate, the 
erection of new ones would become 
necessary. But this (which again 
would employ more local labour) 
would become quite possible when 
both landlord and tenant would 
be making a larger income. And 
such would also be the case in 
regard to providing more and im- 
proved cottages for the additional 
farm-labourers required. 

Again, there is nothing in the 
system to make it exclusively ap- 
plicable to large holdings. On the 
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small allotment, where only a single 
animal is kept, it is quite as prac- 
ticable as on an extensive farm. 
Indeed it is in comparison easier, 
for it avoids the troublesome and 
expensive maintenance of fences, 
and the feeding of one or a few 
beasts in stalls is work easily 
within the strength of a cottager’s 
wife or children. 


It may, however, be justly ob- 
jected that if so large an increase 
of stock were to take place through- 
out the country as the system ad- 
mits, the price of meat would fall. 
But it is to be kept in view that 
the illustration given in the ac- 
counts above stated is that of an 
extreme case, and that in fact 
there is no reason for keeping 
more stock than are found to pay, 
without materially reducing the 
present prices. In many districts 
within reach of towns a part of 
the green forage can be readily 
sold at 20s. per ton, or if made 
into hay, at £5 per ton, and these 
prices will yield a profit quite 
equal to that of keeping stock on 
the farm. The extension of dairy 
husbandry is also a circumstance 
creating a market for such fodder. 

But there is yet another method 
by which the profits from growing 
leguminous crops may be realised. 
This is by using them as green 
manure. I have not room in this 
paper to go into details of this 
system. But it rests on the same 
fact that leguminous plants assimi- 
late nitrogen, and thus produce a 
store of the plant-food required 
for the cereal grains. An acre of 
clover will thus during the year 
produce enough of manure for 3 
acres of wheat. The following 
would be the accounts under such 
a system applied to 96 acres, di- 
vided into 76 acres under grain, 
and 20 acres of forage plants for 
manure :— 
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Receipts. 
From 76 acres grain at £8 £608 0 
" n Strawat £2 . - 152 0 
Total receipts £760 0 
Expenses. 
Purchased manures ae ), 20 
acres at £2. 40 0 
Seed, 96 acres at 8s... , - 388 8 
Wages— 
76 acres at 40s. ‘ . £152 
20 acres at 10s. ‘ - 
—— 162 0 
3 horses, keep, shoeing, &c. 105 0 
Implements, repairs and deprec i- 
ation ° ° ° ‘ . 24 0 
Total expenses £369 8 
Net profit . £390 12 





Being £3, 18s. per acre, to be di- 
vided, as before, between rent and 
rates, maintenance of buildings, 
and tenant’s profits. In this case 
also there would be no outlay for 
fences, and less for buildings. But 
the straw being sold, there is re- 
quired an outlay of £2 per acre 
on the leguminous crops to supply 
mineral manures. The sum allowéd 
exceeds the manurial value of the 
whole straw. 

That ploughing in the green 
manure of such crops will enable 
us to dispense with other man- 
ures is no mere theory. Since 1872 
Signor Visocchi, in Italy, has had 
a field under alternate culture of 
wheat and maize, receiving, imme- 
diately after reaping each wheat 
crop, a dressing of potash and 
phosphoric acid, costing about 30s. 
per acre, with which a leguminous 
crop was at once sown, and this 
was ploughed down the following 
summer in time to plant maize. 
When the maize was cut wheat 
was sown without other manure. 
The average crops were 80 bushels 
of maize and 31 bushels of wheat 
per acre, crops greatly exceeding 
the average of the country. Other 
agriculturists i in Germany, France, 
and England have, for several 
years, put the system in practice 
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in various forms, But itis becom- 
ing widely practised in America 
as a method of restoring fertility 
at the least possible expense to 
worn-out lands. I have before 
me a communication from an emi- 
nent American agriculturist who 
speaks of the most recent instance 
which had come under his notice. 
It was the case of a young man 
who began farming on 18 acres 
with only a borrowed capital, and 
who is now in eight years worth 
£600, made by steadily pursuing 
the plan‘ of growing wheat after 
wheat, sowing clover with each 
crop, which in that region is cut 
in June. By September the clover 
has made a growth of 5 or 6 
tons, which is then ploughed down 
as manure for the next crop of 
wheat. This constant succession 
without other manure would, of 
course, not be possible in all cli- 
mates and soils, but it sufficiently 
illustrates the principle. 

It is hardly necessary to observe 
that in submitting the figures of 
a supposed cultivation on an area 
of 100 acres, either for the feed- 
ing of stock or the growing of 
grain alone, it is not intended 
to recommend as a general rule 
the adoption of either plan exclu- 
sively. The two would be com- 
bined by the judicious farmer 
according to his local circum- 
stances. And again, it is not 
intended to suggest the total and 
absolute disuse of roots, a small 
proportion of which are useful for 
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more than one purpose on a farm. 
So also potatoes, or any other prof- 
itable crop, may still be grown. 
But what these accounts do show 
is, that either the one or the other 
system of growing and using legu- 
minous crops will pay—pay for a 
great increase of labour, and pay 
the occupier and landlord for their 
efforts. 

Furthermore, it would pay the 
nation. A little calculation will 
show that on 5,000,000 acres we 
could grow all the wheat we now 
import. We might put this into 
wheat and yet still have 15,000,000 
acres of our present pasture-land 
to devote to other grain and to 
the feeding of more cattle and 
sheep. The people of this country 
would thus be again made inde- 
pendent of foreigners for their 
supplies of food, and the eighty 
millions sterling which we now 
annually pay away to the foreigner 
for the mere necessaries of life, 
which our own land could pro- 
duce, would be spent among our 
own countrymen. It would go, 
in the first instance, among the 
owners and tenants of land, great 
and small, and among the agri- 
cultural labourers retained on and 
recalled to the soil; but a large 
part would be spent by all these 
classes in the purchase of home- 
made manufactures of every de- 
scription, thus diffusing prosperity 
through every class of the popu- 
lation. 

J. Boyp Kinnear 
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Summers and Winters at Balmawhapple. 


SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWIAPPLE. 


NO. I.—MARK’S RETURN. 


I am a native. My spine was 
hurt when I was a lad, and I 
have never all my life (save once) 
been sixty miles from Balma- 
whapple. It was at Balmawhapple 
that I was born. It is at Balma- 
whapple that I shall die. Soul 
and body, I belong to Balma- 
whapple. There are Balmawhap- 
ple men to be found in every cor- 
ner of the globe. The boys who 
were with me at school have wan- 
dered away to Canada and the 
States, to Central Africa and 
Pacific islands. One of them is 
an engineer on the line that is 
crossing the Andes. Another is 
shooting ibex in Thibet. Another 
has a fruit-farm in California. 


They write to me at times—letters 
arrive with strange stamps and 


outlandish post-marks, that bring 
a sense of romance and adventure 
into our uneventful life. But 
Fate, though not unkind to me 
on the whole,—why should I fret, 
who have been spared through it 
all, while so many strong men 
have gone down—down even unto 
Hades?—has ordained that I 
should stay at home. Unlike 
so many of our people, I have 
not been permitted to walk “by 
the long wash of Australasian 


Mark Holdfast was one of my 
early friends. He was not exactly 
a Balmawhapple boy; but his 
father’s house was only a few 
miles round the bay, and so we 
came to know each other. Fast 


seas,” nor “breathe in converse 
seasons,” 

Even in Balmawhapple, how- 
ever, the sluggish current is some- 
times interrupted, is sometimes 
accelerated. During the fifty years 
on which I can look back, the 
pulse of the community has some- 
times beat faster than is common 
with, or probably gootl for, that 
somewhat feeble organ. When 
young Dr Diamond was found 
dead in his bed, with an empty 
bottle on the table which smelt 
of bitter almonds; when pretty 
Nellie Barton ran away with the 
groom ; when lawyer Jenkins, who 
was also the local banker, took an 
autumn holiday with the mid- 
summer rents of half the county 
gentlemen of the district in his 
pocket, and forgot to return,—the 
usual afternoon crowd on the High 
Street became positively animated. 
And when Mark Holdfast came 
back from the south, where his 


«strong and simple words, 
Keen to wound as sharpened swords,” 


had won him fame and fortune; 
and But this is one of the 
Balmawhapple stories I am going 
to tell you. The others will come in 
due order—if time and tide serve. 


Castle! was rather a lonely place, 
—a gaunt old-fashioned house, 
built in the time of Anne or the 
first George, which overlooked the 
sea, and where morning and night 
one heard the curlews piping, and 





1 There is another Fast Castle of historic repute far away to the south (long 


since in ruins), but it is no relation of ours. 
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round which the sea-mews wheeled 
as though it had been one of their 
own skerries. The moorland closed 
round it, and on a moist autumn 
day the air was sweet and aro- 
matic with the scent of the moor- 
land—the scent of bog-myrtle and 
heather. There was the breezy 
upland on one side, the breezy sea 
on the other, and such solitude as 
boys and poets lové. I could not 
go with him to the great peat-hags 
on the hill where the grey goose 
and the dun duck lodged; but I 
used to wait for him at the smithy 
—Jock Tamson’s smithy—just be- 
low the lochan famous for teal, 
and we would saunter home to- 
gether through the autumn gloam- 
ing. Even as a boy he was a fine 
shot ; but it was on the water that 
he was most in his element. He 
could swim like a fish. He would 
take his boat out to sea when even 
John Dun—John Dun, who once 
saved him from drowning—pre- 
ferred to smoke his pipe on shore. 
I was often his only companion ; 
there was a fascination about these 
foolhardy doings which I could 
not resist. It was the one manly 
excitement for which my infirmity 
did not unfit me: when the Daisy, 
close hauled in to the wind, with a 
double reef on her sail and the 
water at her gunwale, was rushing 
across the bay, I forgot that I was 
a cripple. 

It was a hardy and independent 
life for a lad,—a life that could 
scarcely fail to leave its mark 
behind. His family, though one 
of the oldest in the county, had by 
ill luck or ill guidance lost much 
of the land that once belonged to 
them, and Mark was early taught 
to practise thrift. They had few 
neighbours, as I have said, and 
these were of a rank somewhat 
lower than their own. They did 
not associate easily with country 
doctors and country lawyers. My 
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own father was the Duke’s factor 
—a man with plenty of rough 
sense and humour, and who was 
much trusted by rich and poor. 
There was a long-standing ac- 
quaintance between him and the 
Holdfasts; and what business 
they needed to be done was done 
by him. But even from him they 
held aloof, and the friendship, such 
as it was, never ripened into cor- 
dial intimacy. Each respected the 
other, and there an end. The 
boyish friendship between Mark 
and myself was accidental; it 
came about without any seeking 
or set purpose on either side; it 
would hardly have lived had it 
not been that then, as always, I 
was a hero-worshipper, and that 
my unreasoning devotion touched 
him. He was very proud, and he 
was very shy; his instinctive and 
inherited reserve was forbidding. 
I think the only people who really 
knew him at that time save my- 
self were the “ Buckie boys,” a 
truculent and somewhat disrepu- 
table race of fishermen. With 
them he was popular. With them 
(and he often passed the night far 
from land in one or other of their 
yawls) he unbent wholly; his re- 
serve melted away, his moodiness 
vanished ; the picture of the nut- 
brown lad, tanned up to the 
temples, his cheeks flushed, the 
wind in his hair, the sunlight in 
his eyes, steering the great herring- 
boat into harbour, while the rough 
tars looked on, is one on which, 
after all these years, I like to 
dwell. Young Irvine, who went 
to London, and is now an R.A., 
painted him in his “sou’-wester” 
and sailor-jacket, and it hangs to 
this day in the smoking-room at 
the castle. 

When long afterwards (and yet 
it was not so long, for he rose 
with uncommon rapidity) he came 
to be a Q.C. and a leader at the 
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Bar, his coolness was proverbial. 
So people said ; but I knew bet- 
ter. He kept himself well in 
hand, it is true ; but no discipline 
however severe, no effort however 
sustained, could change his nature. 
A shy, nervous, sensitive, highly 
strung temperament like his does 
not harden into immobility. His 
self-control was certainly very 
complete ; but, all the same, the 
inner recoil—the tremor of the 
racer before the start—could not 
always be disguised. And the 
meanness, baseness, vulgarity, from 
which no profession is free, hurt 
him as a blow hurts a woman. 
That sensitive shiver of disgust at 
the squalid effrontery of ‘the men 
who paid him would have ruined 
a less capable lawyer. 

When he was eighteen he went 
to the university. Up to that 
time I had been, I fancy, almost 
his only confidant. He had had 


as private tutor the minister of 
the parish—a fine scholar and a 


competent teacher, a man, more- 
over, of immense energy and vari- 
ously gifted, whose services to the 
Church have not been forgotten, 
or, to speak more correctly, are 
now beginning to be recognised. 
But Dr Evergreen was even then 
well up in years; and though he 
and Mark became afterwards close 
friends, the brilliant and trench- 
ant thinker, the great ecclesiasti- 
cal reformer, failed to recognise in 
his shy and diffident pupil a spirit 
as ardent and fearless as his own. 
So that the dreams and visions of 
what the future had in store for 
him were reserved for his diary or 
for my private ear. That future 
he had mapped out with uncom- 
mon and almost startling lucidity. 

We were sitting one afternoon 
in the late summer on the beach 
beneath the castle. He had shot 
a brace of ducks, and his gun and 
the birds were lying beside him. 
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I was occupied on a bit of crabbed 
Latin in an old charter; his eye 
wandered vaguely over sea and 
sky. We had been silent for some 
time. It was our last day to- 
gether; next morning he was to 
leave for college. 

“Tt has been a pleasant time,” 
he began, speaking at first more 
to himself than to his companion. 
“T shall never quite forget it, I 
fancy, in all the years that are to 
come—nor you, Callum,” he added, 
with a kindly nod. ‘Callum, my 
boy, why don’t you go into the 
Church? When I’m Lord Chan- 
cellor I'll give you a living. But, 
perhaps, you don’t fancy the white 
tie or the silk apron. Well, then, 
try your pen, and when I am 
editor of the ‘Times’ you shall 
have the place of honour. I won- 
der which is best—to be a great 
lawyer or a great writer? I mean 
to be both. Please don’t laugh at 
me, Callum. I’m quite serious, as 
you will see by-and-by. I would 
hate to be a mere lawyer,” he went 
on, “ but I would hate still more 
to be a mere scribbler. Which do 
you think the more despicable— 
the glib pen or the glib tongue? 
But it is better to make history 
than to write it; and a man from 
a Temple garret may be Prime 
Minister before the game is played 
out.” 

So he went away to the uni- 
versity—to the great world be- 
yond the moorland. He began 
by using his pen, and he wrote 
deftly and brilliantly. He would 
send me articles now and again ; 
and I fancied that besides being 
deft and dexterous I could dis- 
cern something better that gave 
them their charm to me —a 
ground-swell of passion, of emo- 
tion, which was stronger and 
deeper than the easy cynicism of 
the lawyer. Then almost without 
warning he became a power at the 
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Bar. He woke one morning to 
find himself famous. For ten or 
twelve years thereafter he had the 
most lucrative practice among the 
younger men. He was reading 
briefs all night; he was speaking 
all day. Some great client com- 
ing straight from the great city 
told us once that if he went on 
as he was doing he would be on 
the woolsack before he was fifty. 
Then there were rumours that he 
was to stand for the county; 
“Pam ” wanted to find a seat for 
the Solicitor that was to be; and 
Mark Holdfast with his easily 
won guineas had already con- 
trived to buy back a goodly slice 
of the land which in the bad 
times had been parted with by 
his grandfather, the Admiral. It 
was likely enough that he would 
win; a stronger candidate could 
not be found. So we all said. 

But it was ordered otherwise. 

It was a dull day in early 
autumn. The wind was in the 
south, and there was rain in the 
sky. I had been limping along 
the shore, thinking of many 
things, but chiefly of my old 
friend. I had come to the very 
spot where we had parted thirty 
years before, when, turning inland 
to cross the links to the highroad, 
I met him face to face. 

He was sadly changed. He 
had grown an old man—an old 
man before his time—a man pre- 
maturely worn. He had come 
back to his birthplace—could it 
be that he had come back only 
to die? 

We shook hands; we looked 
hard at each other ; in less time 
than it takes to write this sen- 
tence we were on the old friendly 
footing. 

“Yes,” he said, “Pam sent for 
me last Sunday. The great office 
would be vacant directly ; a seat 
would he found for me; they 





would be pleased to have me in 
the House. It was all very flat- 
tering; no man can be more 
cordial or appreciative than the 
Chief. Then I thought I would 
look up Clarkson. I had felt rather 
queer for a week or two,—a slight 
difficulty in breathing, a nasty 
worrying pain down the left arm. 
Clarkson is our family doctor, you 
know—a very good fellow, and 
sharp as a needle. I told him 
with a jest that it was a mere 
matter of form—just idle curi- 
osity— nothing more. He took 
out his stethoscope, listened for 
a few seconds, and then turned 
away to the window. Callum, I 
knew my doom before a word was 
spoken. ‘Tell me the truth 
right out,’ I said, as calmly as I 
could, though my voice sounded 
strange in my ears; ‘I see that 
you have bad news.’ ‘You are 
hurt,’ he answered frankly, look- 
ing me in the face with his kindly 
eyes; ‘it is not a mortal hurt as 
yet, but without absolute rest 
you are a dead man.’ It was the 
knock-down blow, Callum, one 
gets once in a lifetime. If I 
wanted to live six weeks—why, 
good-bye to the Bar. Thrust 
out of Paradise, banished, out- 
lawed, where was the good of liv- 
ing? I took the night to consider : 
next morning I wrote Pam that 
I was going to sell my house in 
town and live at—Baimawhapple ! 
Could he give me something in 
the Customs? He must have 
thought me mad. -And here we 
are.” 

This was the beginning of the 
close friendship which has bright- 
ened my later life. These after- 
years indeed have been my Indian 
summer, Our early intimacy was 
renewed. He did not come alone ; 
his wife came with him—his wife 
and three bright-eyed curly-headed 
girls. He had married Sybil Kep- 
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pel for love a year or two after he 
was called; Sybil had been the 
object of his shy boyish devotion ; 
and the slight delicate slip of a 
girl that I dimly remembered (the 
Keppels were a family of old stand- 
ing and crippled means, who owned 
a tumble-down barrack at the other 
end of the parish), though she had 
grown meanwhile into a brilliant 
woman of the world, had lost none 
of her girlish charm. They became 
my dearest friends; but I cannot 
say that they were popular. Hus- 
band and wife were wrapt up in 
each other. The knowledge that 
he might be taken from her at any 
moment gave to her wifely regard 
a tender solicitude. The tacit ap- 
prehension that any moment he 
might look his last upon the 
sweetest face he cared to see either 
in this world or the next was never 
entirely banished. The outside 


public, however (ignorant of its 
cause), resented this unconscious 
and quite innocent exclusiveness. 


Nor can it be denied that the scorn 
for his fellow-mortals which he had 
always felt, I daresay, and which 
grew upon him in his retirement, 
was sometimes too keenly ex- 
pressed. He had fallen out of the 
race; he had, by no fault of his 
own, been forced to stand aside 
while others pressed on to the goal 
—such as it was; and failure had 
made him caustic, possibly bitter. 
So Balmawhapple, when its cordial, 
if somewhat florid, convivialities 
were persistently declined, began 
to look askance at the new-comers. 
The Holdfasts were cold, proud, 
taciturn, and I know not what be- 
sides. I did what I could to re- 
move the misunderstanding—with 
little success. Mark’s abrupt re- 
treat from public life and a great 
position had from the first been re- 
garded as an unaccountable eccen- 
tricity; no one except myself knew 
the exact state of matters; it was 
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given out that he had been over- 
worked and was taking a prolonged 
holiday ; and though the provost 
and bailies continued to touch their 
hats to him when they met on the 
street, there was only one house in 
town (save my own and the edito- 
rial sanctum of the ‘Tomahawk’) 
where he was quite at his ease, 
where he was cordially welcome 
and an honoured guest, and that 
was the grey old house overlooking 
the harbour where Miss Christian 
and Miss Anne—everybody knew 
Miss Christian and Miss Anne— 
had lived since they were girls. 

The Scots are not a light-hearted 
people like the Irish; and Mark 
was naturally grave. Even in 
the ardent boy there had been a 
strain of melancholy. The sadness 
of the sea had infected him. This 
constitutional pensiveness indeed 
does not hurt keenly, so long as 
what has been called “illusion” 
lasts. But when the capacity for 
“illusion” fails, as it does fail 
sooner or later, when we have 
risen “through illusion to the 
truth,” the sense of tears in mor- 
tal things becomes oppressive, and 
lies upon the soul like lead. I 
remember Mark showing me a 
tiny volume of poems by a new 
writer whose name I had not 
heard before. That tiny volume 
became his inseparable companion. 
He found something in Matthew 
Arnold that appealed very directly 
to him — something that he did 
not find in Tennyson, or even in 
Browning; and I can still recall 
the lines which at one time were 
constantly on his lips, and which 
expressed, if I am not mistaken, 
his deepest convictions— 


** Enough! we live—and if a life 
With large results so little rife, 
Though bearable, seem hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth, 
Yet, Fausta, the mute turf we tread, 
The solemn hills around us spread, 
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This stream which falls incessantly, 

The strange-scrawled rocks, the lonely 
sky, 

If I might lend their life a voice, 

Seem to bear rather than rejoice. 

And even could the intemperate prayer 

Man iterates, while these forbear, 

For movement, for an ampler sphere, 

Pierce Fate’s impenetrable ear, 

Not milder is the general lot, 

Because our spirits have forgot 


The Bay of Balmawhapple is 
protected from the fierce easterly 
gales by two rocky headlands 
which run far out into the sea. 
Fast Castle, as we have seen, is 
built at the extreme point of the 
one, and is a conspicuous land- 
mark for the ships that pass along 
the coast; Keppel Court, which 
faces it from the other side of the 
bay—here a mile across—is less 
conspicuous. The old tower is a 
ruin; and the modern mansion— 
where the Keppel girls were all 
born—might be taken from the 
outside for a mere farm-steading. 
Inside it is better; the Keppels 
had been soldiers and travellers ; 
the tables were crowded with 
oriental bric-a-brac, the walls with 
portraits of men and women—not 
undistinguished for valour and 
beauty in their day. 

The “Keppel girls” were the 
toast of the countryside when I 
was a lad. Their mother had 
died before the eldest of the six 
daughters was in her teens; and 
the breezy and beery old captain 
their father had left them there- 
after very much to their own 
devices. It was not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that they 
should have grown up strong, 
independent, and self-willed. But 
wilfulness and obstinacy were 
their worst faults; for, each and 
all, as their rustic admirers de- 
clared, were proud as the devil, 
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In action’s dizzying eddy whirled, 
The something that infects the world.” 


But before we go further I must 
tell you a little about the Balma- 
whapple world. It was not a 
very big “ world,” to be sure; but 
it had a canty conceit of itself 
even then; and of late years it 
has thriven wonderfully. 


and quite able to take care of 
themselves. Sybil, indeed, it was 
admitted—but Sybil after all was 
only a cousin—had little in com- 
mon with the others: she had been 
delicate as a child, and unable to 
take part in their rough scrambles 
and rather masculine pastimes ; 
and though she outgrew her 
childish ailments, her cheek had 
never the plumpness, nor her voice 
the vigour, of the true “ Keppel 
girls.” 

Death, marriage, domestic strife, 
and family feuds (for they were 
never so happy as when at war) 
had thinned their ranks. At the 
time of which I am writing, indeed, 
only two remained, the eldest and 
the youngest, Martha and Barbara; 
and the old house which had once 
been clamorous with boisterous 
girlhood had grown strangely silent. 
The two sisters, with a couple of 
rheumatic retainers, occupied the 
wing which looked out upon the 
dreary and ill-kept garden, while 
the wind whistled through the 
broken panes of the main building, 
and the rats ran riot. 

These were the only families of 
any standing in the rural part of 
the parish of Balmawhapple—the 
Holdfasts and the Keppels; for 
Kirkstone, though it was hardly 
a mile from the Court, belonged 
to the next parish—the parish of 
Cuddiestone. Our county society 


‘was thus very limited, or, as we 
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preferred to say, select: if you 
were asked to Pittendreich, you 
might meet an Earl or an Ambas- 
sador ; but Pittendreich was fifteen 
miles away as the crow flies, and 
the Pittendreich people knew little 
of the Balmawhapple people, and 
cared less. In the burgh of Bal- 
mawhapple itself we were more 
fortunate: we had not only the 
inevitable lawyers and doctors and 
merchants and ministers, but more 
than one elderly lady who had 
been brought up in a big country 
house, and could call the best in 
the county ‘‘cousin.” We were 
particularly proud of Miss Chris- 
tian and Miss Anne,—two inex- 
haustibly delightful old gentle- 
women who lived in an old house 
standing in its own courtyard 
above the harbour, who had been 
famous beauties in their youth, 
but who had clung to each other 
all their lives with the purest 
sisterly devotion, and had grown 
by degrees into the sweetest, 
daintiest, sprightliest, nattiest old 
maids that one could wish to meet. 
The ancient ladies were my dear 
friends; and their cheery draw- 
ing-room of a summer evering, 
with the murmur of voices on 
the pier-head and of the sea be- 
yond coming in through the open 
window, with the bright, brisk, 
prosperous, pugnacious Doctor 
(Doctor Jackson had _ brought 
most of us into this rather bare 
and bleak world) ventilating a 
paradox or airing an epigram,— 
the cheery drawing-room, where 
the modest “ tray ” appeared -punc- 
tually at 9.30, was the salon of 
our very best society, and entirely 
charming and enjoyable to those 
of us who had the password. 
There was a vast deal of indi- 
viduality in that society; the 
language was idiomatic, the char- 
acters strongly marked; it was 
good-natured upon the whole, but 


it spoke its mind pretty plainly; 
and it hated cant and dulness as 
it hated a Radical or a cad. They 
were perfect ladies and gentlemen 
who composed it; but I am afraid 
the prudes of the present day 
would have dubbed them “ Bo- 
hemians,” and resented a certain 
freedom of definition which does 
not find favour now. 

It was for this reason, I dare- 
say, that certain of the most 
eminently respectable citizens of 
Balmawhapple were not precisely 
popular with Miss Christian and 
Miss Anne and the inner circle of 
friends who had gathered round 
them. If they called us “ Bo- 
hemians” we called them “ Philis- 
tines” (or its popular equivalent 
for the time being); and as from 
the bleak hills of Judea the chosen 
people looked down upon the sin- 
ful Cities of the Plain, so did we 
regard the faction which was led 
by “Pike,” “G. G.” the butter- 
merchant, and other secular and 
ecclesiastical luminaries of the 
royal and ancient burgh. 

Jacob Corbie (commonly called 
“ Pike”) was the pet aversion of 
my boyhood. He came of a family 
of local lawyers who had since the 
year One been well known in these 
parts for their rather unscrupu- 
lous keenness of scent and sharp- 
ness of speech; and his resem- 
blance to a weasel or ferret—a 
weasel, I think, but at any rate 
to a class of animals where the 
eyes, brought into unpleasant prox- 
imity, regard each other with ill- 
disguised hostility — was unmis- 
takable. Moreover, the brow was 
low, narrow, and sensual, and the 
lip-deep smile was furtive,—all 
which were quite in keeping with 
a certain unclean and slimy animal- 
ism which characterised the man. 
‘“‘Pike” was ‘never at his ease; 
the affectation of jocose frankness 
which he commonly assumed was 
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manifestly a pretence, and the im- 
pression that he had something to 
hide (not silver spoons exactly) 
was one that he never failed to 
leave. At the same time, it was 
quite clear that the man knew on 
which side his bread was buttered ; 
and that his thoughts—even when 
in the pulpit, even when address- 
ing a glib prayer to the Almighty, 
or dropping a sticky tear over a 
lost sheep— were steadily fixed 
upon the main chance. But he 
was a good actor—a good second- 
rate actor in his way; he could 
feign a cordiality which he did not 
feel, and simulate a passion which 
had no true warmth ; and though 
he was generally detected in the 
long-run by the quicker-witted of 
his persuasion, he continued to 
enjoy with the unobservant masses 
a certain equivocal popularity. 

I have spoken of Corbie as if he 
were an ordained clergyman ; but 
he was only one of the lay products 
of an evangelical revival that had 


swept over the district when he 
was keeping the books in his 


uncle’s office. He had a share in 
the business, which had something 
to do with blubber; but he was 
now a sleeping partner, and merely 
drew (with praiseworthy punctu- 
ality) his half-yearly dividend. 
The rest of his time was devoted 
to “saving souls”; and his loose 
logic and flabby rhetoric were 
always in considerable request dur- 
ing the periodical fits of religious 
hysteria to which his countrymen 
are subject. 

George Gilbert Gannet (or “G. 
G.” as our busy mercantile com- 
munity called him for brevity) 
sinned against our Bohemian code 
in quite another fashion. He was 
not only oppressively respectable, 
but he was dull-—offensively and 
criminally dull. His wife was 
dull; his children were dull; the 
house was dull; the servants in 
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the house were dull ; the very dogs 
and cats were dull. Though the 
Gannets really belonged to the 
mercantile class—the money had 
been made in trade: pickled her- 
rings and the like—both husband 
and wife maintained with implicit 
confidence that they belonged to 
the “county.” This was the rock 
on which they were anchored ; had 
it been taken away from them, 
they would have suffered irrepar- 
able shipwreck. So besides em- 
ploying on occasion a solemn butler 
and a lugubrious “ buttons,” they 
drove the only carriage (except 
the doctor’s old gig) that was kept 
in Balmawhapple—a four-wheeled 
landau, lined with purple and fine 
linen like the Lord Mayor’s, and 
emblazoned all over with griffins 
and unicorns, and other legendary 
animals. Otherwise, the whole 
family—father, mother, and daugh- 
ters—were the visible incarnation 
of the Commonplace. No fire of 
passion, no gleam of imaginative 
light, could penetrate the thick 
fog in which they spent a grey, 
sombre, and monotonous life. Our 
little Bohemian doctor regarded 
this dismal household with a 
peculiar energy of dislike. They 
were, he declared, dull as ditch- 
water, dry as sticks, dreary as 
ghosts. Even in their diseases 
they were incapable of invention or 
originality. ‘“ Why, sir,” the little 
man would conclude, as he trotted 
off on his rounds,—“ why, sir, they 
cannot rise above mumps!” 
Corbie and “ G. G.” belonged to 
the rank and file: the leader of the 
Philistines was a man of a very 
different calibre. David Dewar of 
Kirkstone, who during the winter 
months became a citizen of Balma- 
whapple by occupying one of the 
ugly aristocratic old mansions over- 
looking the harbour, was as much 
a fanatic as David Deans of St 
Leonards or John Balfour of Bur- 
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ley ; and, like all fanatics, he had 
the most perfect confidence in his 
own wisdom and his own integrity. 
His very tricks of manner, his 
idiosyncrasies of gait and gesture, 
proclaimed that in their owner's 
estimation he was infallible as any 
pope. He held his chin in the air 
—high in the air—and looked 
down on his adversary with the 
superior scorn of a Westbury or a 
Mill. His cold and distant con- 
descension, his visibly contemptu- 
ous effort to adapt himself to the 
meanest capacity, would have ir- 
ritated the meekest of men. God 
Almighty to a black beetle! Yet, 
though his manner was cold and 
impassive, fire burnt beneath. His 
arguments, it is true, were worth- 
less; for he was a fantastical 
visionary ; but they were urged 
with a red-hot intensity of con- 
viction that at times was not un- 
impressive. He was vindictively 
virtuous. That steely ire, when 
once kindled, was not quickly 
quenched. Fanaticism is intrin- 
sically cruel, for it disregards the 
decent and charitable conventions 
which obtain among gentlemen, 
and which make life tolerable. 
Even experience, which teaches 
most of us to be humble, could not 
mellow the laird of Kirkstone. If 
a client did not follow his advice, 
if a friend was not convinced by 
his logic, he took it as a per- 
sonal insult—an insult to his own 
immunity from error. And a 
personal insult needed to be 
avenged. For the miserable dis- 
senter from the decrees of in- 
fallible wisdom there was little 
peace thereafter. The Grand In- 
quisitor was never satisfied until 
the victim had expiated his un- 
reasonableness at the stake. This 
Radical of the Radicals was the 
foe of all nonconformity. People 
said that if Kirkstone was hard 
and impracticable, he was honest 
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—honest at least. He may have 
been so. At any rate, we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that what- 
ever he did, however unpleasant, 
was done from “the highest mo- 
tives.” He was bitter, sarcastic, 
pitiless, cruel, supercilious from 
“the highest motives.” It was 
not perhaps altogether surprising 
that this inquisitorial integrity 
should not have been appreciated 
by the Gallios of an easy-going 
society ; and in spite of fair abili- 
ties David Dewar had been from 
the first a persistent failure. He 
could on!y indeed have been an 
eminent success in a world from 
which common-sense and prudence 
and sound judgment had been ban- 
ished. Mark, who had known him 
pretty intimately at one time, did 
not hesitate to declare that he was 
one of those dangerous lunatics 
whose orbits are _ incalculable. 
Kirkstone was certainly more or 
less crazy at irregular intervals ; 
but there was method in his 
madness, and, happily or unhap- 
pily, he was too sane to be shut 
u 


David Dewar had spent the best 
part of his life in the United 
States, and he had returned on 
the death of an uncle who had 
left him the old Dewar Mansion- 
house that overlooked the harbour, 
and a few acres in the parish of 


Cuddiestone. He had brought 
little or nothing back with him 
from New England except the 
nasal twang of the Yankee, a 
bitter contempt for monarchical 
institutions all over the world, 
and a profound belief in—David 
Dewar. 

I have said that only two of the 
“Keppel girls” continued to live 
at the Court. Following a pitched 
battle, a battle royal, Mary and 
Maud had gone off, with flying 
colours and the honours of war, 
to the metropolis, where, without 
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much delay, they had married 
Indian officers at home on leave, 
and do not further concern us. 
Polly, the second girl, had left the 
world altogether, after a brief and 
not altogether satisfactory sojourn. 
She was the wildest of the lot; 
but she was subject to fits of deep 
depression, in one of which she 
had married young Corbie, who was 
at that time “saving souls” in 
Cuddiestone, and their next-door 
neighbour. The flighty, emotional 
creature quickly discovered the 
mistake she had made; but she 
had little leisure for repentance, 
as after the birth of a daughter 
(who was grotesquely like its 
father, and in whom the Corbie 
traits rapidly developed), she 
turned her face to the wall and 
spoke no more. On Sybil’s 


marriage to Mark, Martha and 
Barbara remained in sole posses- 
sion; and as the years passed the 
characteristics of the family be- 
came in each more marked. They 
had few neighbours, few friends ; 


the Court, upon its bare pro- 
montory, was very solitary, except 
for the sea-gulls. So for society 
they were thrown mainly upon 
themselves. Their tempers were 
intrinsically alike ; both were ex- 
acting; but while the one was 
actively, the other was passively, 
domineering. Martha was the 
shriller and more vehemently 
feminine of the two; but Bar- 
bara’s indolent obstinacy was in- 
vincible. Martha, as she advanced 
in life, had taken to religion ; and 
while the one sister devoted her- 
self altogether to the ailments of 
the body, the other occupied her- 
self mainly with the maladies of 
the soul. They had tried one 
after the other all the prescrip- 
tions that priests and doctors have 
invented. Martha was evangelical 
and ritualistic, High Church and 
Low Church, meagrely Presby- 
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terian and floridly Episcopalian 
by turns; and Barbara oscillated 
between a famous London physi- 
cian and an old woman in the 
village who cured by conjurations 
and the laying on of hands. Wrapt 
up in themselves, they became 
not merely selfishly exacting but 
ferociously combative. Sydney 
Smith had a neighbour “ whose 
very face was a breach of the 
peace ;” and one had a similar 
sense of insecurity when Martha 
or Barbara was in the room. To 
Sybil—* poor, dear cousin Sybil, 
you know” — they were severely 
unsympathetic, if not studiously 
uncivil, Sybil took no lead in 
the county. Sybil did not shine 
in mixed society. Sybil had 
failed to assert herself. From 
all which it followed that a pacific 
Sybil was unworthy of a Martha 
or a Barbara. Sybil’s sweet and 
modest nature was too finely bal- 
anced for petty resentments ; and 
Mark, who adored his wife when 
he had leisure (as he said, with 
a laugh), was at other times en- 
grossed in his work. But the fact 
that no notice was taken of their 
not obscure innuendoes did not 
diminish the bitterness of their 
hostility, — only, in fact, added 
fuel to the flame. 

There was thus plenty of ex- 
plosive materials about. ‘“ Mark 
was standing on the brink of a 
voleano; he was sitting on the 
roof of a powder-magazine ; he 
might be drawn in, he might be 
blown up, at any moment.” These 
were the doctor’s similes when one 
day he spoke to me of the matter 
rather urgently: for the doctor, 
like myself, though he belonged 
ostensibly to neither of our fac- 
tions, was a bit of a hero-wor- 
shipper, and Mark had been his 
hero, as he had in a more personal 
and intimate way been mine. 
The similes were perhaps a little 
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mixed, but they represented a 
substantial truth ; for the foes of 
our own household are the most 
bitter and unscrupulous, and Cor- 
bies, Keppels, and Dewars were 
either by birth or marriage closely 
allied with the Holdfasts. ‘“ Mark 
hasn’t the remotest idea that they 
hate him,” the doctor added. “I 
must get Dr Evergreen to speak 
to him. But why don’t you warn 
him yourself? There’s that clever 
cat, Martha Keppel, hates him 
like poison; Mrs G. G.’s malici- 
ous tittle-tattle is all over the 
place ; Corbie knows that Holdfast 
wouldn’t touch him with a pair of 
tongs ; and what daft Davie Dewar, 
who is as mad as a March hare, 
will or will not do under any 
conceivable circumstances, God 
only knows!” And the worthy 
doctor, perspiring profusely, start- 
ed on the daily round which he 
so immensely enjoyed. I saw him 
moping the bald pate — the bald 
pate that rose like a dome over 
the inquisitive eyes and the solid 
gold spectacles—all down the High 
Street. 

I had almost omitted to mention 
that Dr Evergreen, Mark’s old 
tutor, the senior minister of our 
collegiate church, was still alive. 
The earthly tabernacle indeed had 
wasted away, had become perilously 
delicate and transparent, as if its 
owner were already clothed with 
that spiritual body of which the 
apostle speaks ; but the unclouded 
intellect was alert and luminous 
as ever. He resided at what was 
called “the Old Manse ”—a quaint, 
pleasant, old-fashioned house upon 
the outskirts of the town, sheltered 
from the wild winds of winter by 
the high walls and the thick hedges 
(often white in storm-time with 
driven spray) of the cosy garden 
in which, like Topsy, it had 
“growed.” All Balmawhapple lov- 
ed Dr Evergreen. He had by this 
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time indeed almost entirely with- 
drawn from public life; but the 
noble and venerable figure was 
familiar to all of us. In these 
later years he had grown very 
lonely ; the children he idolised 
had one by one been taken from 
him to a distant heaven (a heaven, 
alas! in which he did not entirely 
believe) ; yet the sunset light on 
the worn face—the after-glow— 
was full of sweetness ; and he had 
emerged from the waves of con- 
troversy and strife with the heart 
of a child, and a spirit that had 
been tempered as by fire. 

The battle was already won—it 
had been a stiff fight, though the 
ultimate issue was never doubtful 
—but he had not doffed his armour, 
nor would he while he was able to 
bear it ; for he was one of those 
who hold, with a great poet of our 
time (as the editor of the ‘Toma- 
hawk’ remarked in his obituary 
notice), that the energy of life may 
be kept on after the grave, but 
not begun— 


** And he who flagged not in the earthly 
strife, 
From strength to strength advancing— 


only he, 

His soul well knit, and all his battles 
won, 

Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal 
life.” 


Nor must I forget the ‘Toma- 
hawk,’ for the ‘Tomahawk’ was a 
power in Balmawhapple, and the 
‘Tomahawk’ did not love the 
Philistines. The ‘ Tomahawk’ 
cost a penny, and was published 
on Saturday—on Saturday as a 
rule, though, if the editor hap- 
pened to be “otherwise engaged,” 
it sometimes failed to appear till 
the middle of the following week. 

Pat Salamander, the editor of 
Balmawhapple’s sole literary organ, 
had seen a good deal of Mark in 
the early years when the young 
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barrister was still writing leading 
articles for the daily papers, and 
Mark always retained a kindly 
remembrance of the frank and 
friendly intercourse of that rather 
skittish Bohemian. Pat had drifted 
about the world a good deal, and 
it was probably owing to Mark’s 
good offices that he had finally 
settled down in the editorial sanc- 
tum of the Balmawhapple ‘Tom- 
ahawk,’ and become our censor 
morum. 

Of all the denizens of Bohemia, 
Pat, for sheer original force, was 
among (if not) the foremost. As 
a young fellow, his physique was 
magnificent ; he positively towered 
above the other golfers on the 
links of St Abbs (where he was 
born); and in the remote ages 
when I knew him first, few of 
the professionals even were better 
players all round. He fell away 
from his game, indeed, more quick- 
ly than most; late sittings over 
metaphysics, whisky, and tobacco 
are not favourable to steady play. 
As the years went by he kept 
more and more to his den in Broad 
Street, where any night he might 
be discovered, dimly visible like an 
Olympian deity, through the cloud 
of negrohead or cavendish. He 
was not exactly sluggish by nature ; 
but he did not care for fame, and 
he grew indolent as he grew old. 
His most incisive and brilliant 
hits were either too abstruse or 
too tart and bitter to suit the 
popular taste. He would send a 
scrap of verse worthy of Clough 
or Matthew Arnold to a provin- 
cial paper—and there an end. 
Though at heart a man of the 
finest courtesy, he was in certain 
superficial aspects a rough dia- 
mond ; and as he sauntered along 
Broad Street in threadbare Inver- 
ness cape and battered old wide- 
awake, his closest friends were shy 
to recognise him. The general air 
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of seediness was pronounced and 
undeniable. He was careless of 
the proprieties and conventions ; 
and as the conventions and pro- 
prieties are the gospel of our West 
End, he had no place in its society. 
Pat was the dreadful sort of crea- 
ture who could quite calmly dine 
in a shooting-jacket ; I am by no 
means sure, indeed, that he owned 
a dress-coat. Then at times he 
could be savage and Swiftian. He 
could tolerate no insincerity; in 
art, in letters, in life, he demand- 
ed in highly peremptory terms 
that a man should be neither 
hypocrite nor pharisee, neither 
sneak nor toady. But the sar- 
donic cynicism of this humorous 
philosopher was entirely on the 
outside; the nature underneath, 
as I have said, was singularly 
simple and tender. We all knew, 
those of us who were his friends, 
that he had a genuine gift of 
humour: but we hardly any of us, 
I think, recognised that his poet- 
ical faculty was as genuine as his 
humorous. If these waifs and 
strays of his muse are ever brought 
together from the poet’s corner of 
obscure country newspapers, it 
will be found, I think, that few 
poems more finished in form, 
more original in suggestion, more 
charming in expression, have been 
written in our time. The com- 
parison is somewhat trite ; but I 
venture to assert that those short 
swallow flights of song have the 
brightness, simplicity, unexpected- 
ness, and bird-like’ music of the 
Elizabethan masters. In the lat- 
est there is, moreover, a pathetic 
hopelessness — the pathetic hope- 
lessness of a wasted life. Some 
of the lines once read haunt the 
memory ever afterwards. 


‘Our Poet. 


‘‘T wander where the river strays 
Through woods asleep in pearly haze, 
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With quiet nooks where earliest peer 

The firstlings of the dawning year. 

I feel, but scarcely seem to share, 

This sense which haunts the happy air, 

Of young life stirring everywhere ; 

For ever at my heart of hearts 

A pulse of nameless trouble starts. 

I watch this tender April sky ; 

I see its aimless clouds go by ; 

I gaze, and gaze, and only think— 

It would have pleased our poet’s eye. 

From his low nest the glad lark 
springs, 

And soars, and soaring ever, flings 

Blythe music from the restless wings. 

Though all the air be trembling 
pleased, 

The unquiet soul is nothing eased ; 

I hear with scarce the heart to hear 

That carol ringing quick and clear ; 

I hear, and hearing, only think— 

It would have pleased our poet’s ear. 


His ears are shut from happy sound ; 

His eyes are softly sealed ; 

The oft-trod old familiar ground, 

The hill, the wood, the field, 

This path which most he loved, that 
runs 

Far up the shining river, 

Through all the course of summer suns 

He treads no more for ever.” 


“The pity of it, the pity of it, 
Iago!” Here was a man of the 
most perfect and scrupulous vera- 
city, who had outgrown all formu- 
las, whose life had become aimless, 
whose lucid intellectual force had 
failed to find any desirable or fit- 
ting ‘‘outgait.” He sat in his 
Olympian garret, with clouds of 
tobacco-smoke about him, revolv- 
ing many things. Thus occupied, 
though his nature was as sweet 
and sociable as ever, a fine scorn 
for the coin that passes current in 
the busy world, for the impostor 
and the charlatan, took possession 
of him, One saw latterly that he 
was dying. The finely cut face 
showed worn and weather-beaten ; 
he still walked firmly enough, but 
with a slow, measured, deliberate 
gait; the ragged Inverness cape 
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hung limply about him ; it was all 
too clear that the splendid consti- 
tution had failed, and that life had 
become a weariness to him. 

I had known him more or less 
since I was a boy at St Abb’s— 
about the ’43. He was then twenty 
or thereby —just the age of the 
“ Principal,” whose life-long friend- 
ship he enjoyed. He was never, 
they said, exactly the same man 
after the Principal’s death; he 
had lost the friend who was closer 
than a brother, who knew, as no 
one else did, his genuine and 
sterling worth, who resented with 
large-hearted scorn any allegation 
of moral or spiritual decline, and 
remained to the end as frank and 
cordial and appreciative as when 
they had been lads at college, 
with the future all before them. 
We used to regard “ Pat” in my 
school-days with boyish curiosity 
and wonder,—this stalwart giant, 
this handsomest of a handsome 
race, who carried all before him 
on the links, and who could swim 
from the harbour-mouth to the 
Witch’s lake. All his life his 
heart was in St Abb’s; it was the 
playground to which he constantly 
returned from his somewhat dreary 
lodgings, from the drudgery of 
commerce, from the monotony of 
literature. Between the two 
periods when I remember him 
best, he could not truly be said to 
have done much. People in gene- 
ral, the outside public, would say 
that he was a failure; those who 
knew him best recognised dimly 
that one who had retained, in 
spite of all superficial reverses, 
the courage, the unblemished rec- 
titude, the fine courtesy, the 
modest reticence of the boy—“ the 
white flower of a blameless life” 
—could not in the highest sense 
be said to have been born in vain. 
He had lived a true life ; and such 
a life, under whatever forlorn 
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conditions or unpropitious eclipse, 
cannot be quite valueless. 
**Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming 
hither ; 
Ripeness is all.” 

Pat had little to show, indeed, 
in the way either of worldly’pros- 
perity or of fairly accomplished 
work. He had failed in smoky 
commercial St Mungo; it was a 
pity, indeed, that he had adven- 
tured on a career for which he had 
no aptitude. But he made one or 
two fast friends in the West, —not- 
ably Alexander Paisley, the most 
amiable and modest of poets ; and 
the two came east about the same 
time, and a queer, happy, healthy, 
humorous, grotesque intimacy 
sprang up between them, which 
continued, growing always warmer 
and warmer, till Paisley’s untimely 
death. Then what he had done 
in literature was for the most part 
carefully hidden away. He did 
not write very much at any time, 
and much of what he did write 
could not now be recovered. But 
his serious encounter with Stuart 
Mill (there is nothing in English 
controversial literature quite equal 
to Pat’s rapier-like lunge, except, 
perhaps, Goldwin Smith’s in the 
famous assault on Mansel), and 
his exquisite mimicry of the phil- 
osopher of Cheyne Row, are too 
inimitable to be quite forgotten. 

Around the cloudy Olympus 
where for ten years Pat, the 
cloud-compeller, smoked his grimy 
churchwarden and wielded his 
editorial sceptre, many notable 
men gathered at intervals. Among 
them was the Principal to whom 
I have referred,—the Principal 
of the Venerable Academy at 
St Abb’s (founded, they say, by 
Jobn Knox himself), who often 
came at the end of a week with 
one or other of the Professors or 
Men of Letters of that secluded 
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seat of learning to spend the Sun- 
day with Pat. Two or three of 
the visitors were known by name 
to a bigger world; they made a 
pleasant addition to the select 
society of our innocent Bohemia ; 
and the Principal at least, divest- 
ed of hood and gown, enjoyed 
himself with boyish abandon. 
Sometimes but not always, for, 
alas! it was sometimes otherwise. 
This ruddy Apollo, who belonged, 
as the blue eyes, the fair skin, the 
yellow locks unmistakably de- 
clared, to the wholesome north- 
country folk who have a dash of 
Norse blood in their veins, as 
broad-shouldered as he was large- 
hearted, with the great, hearty, up- 
roarious, almost convulsive laugh 
that shook him to the centre, and 
simplified so many problems, eccle- 
siastical and other,—the stalwart 
golfer, the expert swimmer, the 
devout Christian, the tolerant and 
statesmanlike churchman, the gra- 
cious and courtly man of the 
world, — was on one side the 
healthiest of human souls. Yet 
this fine, bright, frank, candid in- 
telligence was occasionally over- 
shadowed and darkened by a mys- 
terious cloud which made him un- 
utterably miserable, even though 
he was sustained through its deep- 
est gloom by a high spiritual out- 
look, by a real faith in the Divine 


-goodness, and by the unwearied 


ministrations of one of the sweet- 
est of women. The pitiful tremor 
in the voice, the pitiful entreaty, 
like that of a dumb animal, in the 
eyes, were inexpressibly sad, yet 
somehow not uncharacteristic of 
a man in whom the physical and 
the spiritual had been unequally 
yoked. 

Even when at his moodiest, how- 
ever, it did him good to be with 
Pat ; and the Sunday stroll on the 
beach was better than doctor's 
drugs. Bright, the Professor of 
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Logic, and Brown, the eminent 
critic of the ‘ Dawn,’ would drive 
over with the Principal, and then, 
in the upper chamber over the 
printing - office, we had Noctes 
Ambrosiane and Suppers of the 
Gods! The fame of the punch, 
the savour of the finnan-haddies, 
spread far and wide; and though of 
that good company but one remains, 
the traditions of the logical sword- 
play, and the metaphysical high- 
jinks that grew more and more 
abstruse as the night waned, still 
linger in Balmawhapple. 

Spenser Bright and _ Sidney 
Brown were at that time bosom 
friends, but no friends were ever 
more unlike. I have spoken of 
Sidney elsewhere,—of the meteoric 
career which reads like a romance, 
of the vein of weakness, of sen- 
suousness, of charlatanism, which 
hurt and finally ruined an other- 
wise fine character. Spenser, on 
the other hand, was one of the 
most unselfish and chivalrous of 
men. He was never weary in 
well-doing,—in true sympathy, in 
unaffected kindness. He was very 
keen, satirical, intellectually in- 
cisive ; quite a man of affairs, and 
accustomed to mix with all sorts 
and conditions of men — news- 
paper editors, literary ladies, stolid 
farmers, college dons—but he was 
one of those rare characters which, 
in the best sense, are without guile. 
He was not rich—not rich even as 
Sidney was (and Sidney was often 
in deep waters)—but he was vigi- 
lantly honest and exact, and never 
owed any man a penny. He was 
all his life an invalid: he had a 
weak heart, and only half a lung; 
he knew that he might die at any 
moment; but his spirit was so 
intrepid, so indomitable, that he 
never lost his habitual cheerful- 
ness, but looked at the dread 
shadow that haunted him with 
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an eye that kept a pleasant—I 
might say a humorous—twinkle 
to the last. He was really a 
considerable, if not a great, meta- 
physician ; he had a rarely catholic 
taste in letters; and his critical 
apprehension was singularly subtle. 
But he was unduly modest: while 
he admired his friends, and praised 
them far more than they deserved 
(and yet his enthusiasm was per- 
fectly genuine), he made little of 
his own accomplishments, and kept 
himself habitually in the back- 
ground. A nobler character in 
all ways it has not been my lot to 
meet in this world—the simplest, 
the gentlest, the manliest — the 
one in which self had least place. 
Those who knew him as I knew 
him know what “moral beauty ” 
means, and are the better for the 
knowledge. 

Thus though the forces of the 
Philistines were formidable, the 
chosen people in Balmawhapple 
were able to hold their own, 
especially when reinforced by their 
allies from St Abb’s. Of the 
Homeric battle which was waged 
by the contending factions over 
Hector’s body we shall hear anon. 
But, as becomes an orderly and 
veracious chronicler, I am going 
to begin at the beginning, and the 
stories that in the meantime I 
purpose to relate will take us a 
long way back—to primitive Bal- 
mawhapple and Holdfasts of his- 
toric record. By easy gradations 
—stepping nimbly but cautiously 
from century to century, and leay- 
ing behind us as we move the evil 
figures of an ugly past, 


‘* Waving each a bloody sword, 
For the service of their Lord !”— 


we shall by-and-by return to the 
men and women who meet us in 
the street, and whose lives are 
bound up with our own. 





The French in West Africa. 


THE FRENCH IN 


Now that the campaign of the 
French troops in Dahomey is 
at an end, conjectures as to the 
fruits of that arduous undertak- 
ing naturally present themselves 
to consideration. General Dodds, 
the successful commander of the 
expedition, recommends that the 
whole of the coast-line, including 
the towns of Whydah, Grand Popo, 
and Kotonou, should be annexed 
by France, the rest of the country 
being divided up into three terri- 
tories under native chiefs, subject 
to French protection. The capitals 
of these districts would be Abomey, 
Allada, and a town on the Ouémé 
river, and strong garrisons would 
be left in each of them. The 
French Government has approved 
of the first part of the scheme, 
and the coast towns are now being 
taken over. The question, how- 
ever, of the occupation of the in- 


terior has been postponed, and 


not without reason. Dahomey is 
composed for the most part of 
malarious jungle and marshland, 
alternated with densely wooded 
forests. The oppressive moist heat 
is almost insupportable to Euro- 
peans, and scarcity of fresh water 
is a formidable difficulty. Its nat- 
ural products are altogether insig- 
nificant, and offer no opening for 
European commerce. From such 
a country the French can hope to 
gain nothing in return for the lives 
and money they have expended, 
and the Government shows its dis- 
cretion in refusing to entertain 
without further consideration the 
question of its annexation. 
Motives of gain, however, did 
not bring about the war, and it is 
probable that the expedition would 
never have been undertaken but 
for persistent provocation on the 


WEST AFRICA. 
part of King Behanzin. This negro 
monarch, who was educated in 
France, but speedily relapsed on 
his return to the uncivilised habits 
and customs of his native country, 
is now between forty and fifty 
years of age, and is described as be- 
ing below medium stature, of good 
figure, with a bearing of conscious 
dignity, and, in spite of his evil 
reputation, an open and intelligent 
expression. Behanzin succeeded 
to the throne in December 1889, 
and inaugurated his reign by 
seizing a dozen French traders 
resident at Whydah, and carrying 
them off into the interior. This 
act of hostility led to a small ex- 
pedition on the part of France at 
the beginning of 1890; and after 
several engagements in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kotonou and Porto 
Novo, the appearance of reinforce- 
ments for the enemy induced the 
king, although undefeated, to 
retire to Abomey. He did not 
stay there long, however, but set 
out on a raiding expedition into 
the territory of the Abbeokutans, 
capturing 1000 prisoners. On his 
return to his capital the French, 
realising that the force they had 
at their disposal was not strong 
enough to attack Behanzin in his 
own country, sent two successive 
envoys with presents and pacific 
proposals, both of whom the king, 
in the pride of his recent success, 
refused to receive. The arrival 
of further reinforcements from 
Europe caused him to change his 
mind, and he signed the treaty 
presented to him by the third 
envoy, Ptre Borgére, in October 
1890. 

Both parties seemed to recog- 
nise that this treaty was little 
more than an armistice ; and while 
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the French still further augmented 
their garrisons at Kotonou and 
Porto Novo, Behanzin set about 
reorganising his army, and mak- 
ing applications for firearms to 
traders of various nationalities 
resident in the settlements on his 
coast-line. These traders have 
all denied complying with his 
request; but the progress of the 
campaign abundantly proved that 
he was in possession of Krupp 
guns and quick-firing rifles, and 
it is not improbable that most of 
them, not even excepting French 
firms, contributed, knowingly or 
unknowingly, to the supply. The 
year 1890 closed with a mission 
on the part of the French to the 
Dahomeyan king, offering presents, 
and ostensibly one of peace, but in 
reality designed to obtain the exact 
position of Abomey, a naval officer 
accompanying it for that purpose. 
1891 saw a continuation of hostile 
preparations, the French commenc- 
ing a wharf and barracks at Ko- 
tonou, while towards the end of 
the year Behanzin attacked sev- 
eral villages under French protec- 
tion, and closed the trade routes. 
No collision, however, occurred 
between the two till the 27th of 
last March, when the resident 
governor, Dallot, was fired upon 
while steaming on the river Ouémé, 
which divides the territory of Da- 
homey from that of Porto Novo. 
Three days later the king himself 
invaded the latter province, and in 
reply to this act of aggression 200 
Senegalais sharpshooters were de- 
spatched from St Louis, the capital 
of Senegal, while the French Gov- 
ernment at home decided on send- 
ing an expedition. The command 
of this expedition fell to Colonel 
Dodds. 

Colonel, or rather General 
Dodds, as he has now been 
created, was born at St Louis, 
and has negro blood in his veins. 
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He has conducted several success- 
ful wars with native tribes on the 
borders of Senegal and Senegam- 
bia, and just before the present 
campaign was commandant of the 
troops at St Louis. In this post 
he acquired the reputation of be- 
ing a very strict disciplinarian, for 
which reason, as well as perhaps 
to some extent on account of his 
descent, he was not very popular 
with the French officers who 
served beneath him. His _ previ- 
ous services had already entitled 
him to the command of a brigade, 
but his advancement was tempo- 
rarily retarded by charges made 
against him by political opponents 
at St Louis, on the count of in- 
fluencing the election of the mayor 
by virtue of the power he pos- 
sessed as commander of the troops. 
On hearing of the intended expe- 
dition against Dahomey, he went 
to France and applied personally 
for the command. His previous 
experience in native warfare caused 
him to be selected for it, and he 
set out for Africa with the avowed 
intention of shattering once for all 
the power of Dahomey, or never 
leaving the coast again alive. 

How far he has succeeded in his 
object the general public, who have 
watched the progress of his expe- 
dition with considerable interest, 
are already acquainted. No time 
was lost on his arrival at Kotonou. 
The building of the wharf, de- 
signed to land the stores and am- 
munition, was pressed forward, 
and 3000 porters were engaged to 
carry the baggage of the column. 
The general’s movements were 
hampered at first by the fact that 
the sea forces were under an officer 
independent of his authority ; but 
after strong representations on his 
part, and a considerable amount of 
friction, which ended in the resig- 
nation of the Minister of Marine, 
the impracticability of such an 
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arrangement was recognised, and 
he was given sole command. In 
the month of August the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Kotonou 
was cleared of the enemy, and 
teneral Dodds left the coast with 
1300 men. After the arrival of 
reinforcements, which raised the 
total to 2000 men, the march into 
the interior commenced in earnest. 

The first important engagement 
took place at Dogba, where the 
French camp was suddenly at- 
tacked in the early hours of the 
morning, after the usual method of 
Dahomeyan warfare. This battle 
was the most sharply contested of 
all, and indeed was only prevented 
from being a disastrous defeat for 
the French by the intrepid action 
of the commander, who, when the 
column was wavering, snatched a 
rifle from a private soldier and 
fought in person in the foremost 
ranks. The enemy showed the 
greatest dash and _ perseverance, 
and Amazons were found dead 


only seven yards from the French 


guns. The terrible efficacy of the 
Lebel *rifle won the day, trees 
forming no protection from it, 
and its victims being torn and 
lacerated as if struck by explosive 
bullets. The loss on the French 
side was only 19 killed, but that 
of the enemy was reckoned at 
1100, large numbers being shot 
as they were attempting to remove 
their dead. In subsequent en- 
gagements the resistance has never 
been so strong, though a good 
stand was made at Poguessa, where 
it is said three Germans and a 
Belgian were among the prisoners, 
and were promptly court-martialled 
and shot. The chief difficulty lay 
in cutting roads through the dense 
forests and crossing the treacher- 
ous swamps. Much suffering, too, 
was caused by the scarcity of fresh 
water, the soldiers being often re- 
duced to sucking leaves and grass 
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wet with dew at daybreak in order 
to relieve their thirst. The cap- 
ture of Cana, after a first repulse, 
was the decisive point in the cam- 
paign, and Colonel Dodds was at 
once appointed a general of brigade. 
Abomey, abandoned and reduced 
to ashes by its king, was entered 
eleven days later. Behanzin and 
his chiefs escaped to the north- 
wards, and unless the acquisition 
of many miles of marsh and forest 
be regarded as one of the objects 
of the expedition, General Dodds 
has only succeeded in chastising 
without annihilating a persistent 
and perhaps still powerful enemy. 

But whatever may be the future 
policy of the French with regard 
to the annexation of Dahomey, 
there is no doubt that in another 
portion of West Africa they have 
been adding to their territory year 
by year with a steady and unva- 
rying success. Soudan frangais, 
as they term a vast area of land 
watered by the Senegal and the 
upper reaches of the Niger, is the 
growth of a single decade. In 
1880, a few isolated posts on the 
banks of the Senegal represented 
all the land possessed by them in 
this wide-reaching territory. The 
town of St Louis itself, which is 
the centre from which both the 
colony of Senegambia and Soudan 
frangais have sprung, is only of 
comparatively recent origin, and 
was not finally assured to France 
till 1817. Originally occupied by 
the Portuguese in 1447, the site 
of the present town became the 
property of the French early in 
the seventeenth century, but in 
1685 both St Louis and Goree were 
taken by the English. Recovered 
by the French in 1692, they were 
again seized by the English in 
1758, and the Royal African 
Company was formed to take the 
place of the French Company, 
called somewhat unaccountably 
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‘La Compagnie des Indes.” The 
Royal African Company did not 
do well, the English being ill 
adapted to withstand the effects 
of the pestiferous climate; and 
after twenty-one years of occu- 
pation, the attenuated garrison 
was surprised by an expedition 
from France under the Duc de 
Lauzun, and compelled to capitu- 
late. In 1809 St Louis and Goree 
were taken for the third time by 
the English, and it was in an expe- 
dition to recover them that the ill- 
fated Méduse was wrecked on the 
Banc d’Arguin, north of St Louis, 
fifteen out of the hundred and 
fifty who took to the raft alone 
surviving, after thirteen days of 
incredible hardship and suffering. 
The two settlements were finally 
handed over to France by treaty 
in 1817. 

From that date to 1854 St 
Louis made but little progress. 
The efforts of the colonists to de- 
velop the trade of the river was 
thwarted to a great extent by the 
hostility of the so-called Moors, a 
mixed race of Moors and Arabs 
inhabiting the north bank of the 
Senegal. Several small wars were 
carried on against them by the 
French during this period, but no 
permanent advantage was secured. 
In 1854, however, Colonel Faid- 
herbe, who so distinguished him- 
self in Algeria, and was destined, 
sixteen years later, under the dic- 
tatorship of Gambetta, to play no 
small part in the Franco-German 
war, became governor. He had 
already commanded one or two 
expeditions against the Moors, and 
he now determined to subdue them. 
The enemy fought bravely, but af- 
ter four campaigns—1855-1859— 
they were compelled to submit to 
the terms of peace dictated by the 
French. During nearly the same 
years, 1855-1860, Governor Faid- 
herbe caused another war to be 


carried on against El Hadj Omar, 
a Toucouleur. The Toucouleurs 
are a hybrid nation of Moors and 
Negroes, dwelling on the banks of 
Central Senegal. El Hadj Omar 
had proclaimed himself a prophet, 
and came into contact with the 
French whilst acquiring territory 
under the name of his religion. 
He suffered a severe defeat at 
Médine, the highest outpost then 
occupied by the French on the river 
Senegal, and withdrew towards the 
south. Omar was a man of con- 
siderable capacity, for in 1861 he 
made himself master of the large 
Negro empire of Segou, the capital 
of which, bearing the same name, 
lies on the banks of the Upper 
Niger, and in the following year 
he reigned at Timbuctoo. The 
career of this enterprising warrior- 
prophet was cut short in 1864 by 
a revolt of his followers, who put 
him to death; but several of his 
sons still live, and, under the pro- 
tectorate of France, are the nom- 
inal rulers of different portions of 
his dismembered empire. 

From 1860 to 1880 the French 
confined themselves to sending 
peaceful missions from St Louis to 
explore the interior. In Novem- 
ber 1863 Governor Faidherbe de- 
spatched two officers to survey the 
route between Médine on the Sen- 
egal and Bammako on the Niger. 
They fulfilled their mission in the 
early part of 1864, but, pushing on 
to Segou, were detained there for 
two years by Ahmadou, son of El 
Hadj Omar, who had succeeded his 
father in this portion of his do- 
minions. In January 1880 a large 
expedition under Captain Gallieni, 
accompanied by Dr Bayol, who 
figured so prominently in the 
mission to Abomey in 1890, set 
out to survey a railway route 
between these same two places. 
They took with them 30 tirailleurs, 
300 donkeys, and 100 drivers, but 
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were attacked on nearing Bam- 
mako, and prevented from enter- 
ing it. Captain Gallieni then 
crossed the Niger lower down, and 
although he had by this time lost 
all his baggage and expended all 
his ammunition, he marched on 
towards Segou. The same Ahma- 
dou who had detained the two 
French officers in 1864, now sent 
word that the expedition should 
proceed no farther than Nango, 
where they accordingly halted, 
and spent the rest of the year 
endeavouring to persuade the king 
to allow them to return to St Louis. 
Meanwhile preparations were made 
in that town to relieve the captives, 
and in January 1881 Lieutenant- 
Colonel Desbordes ascended the 
Senegal and started from Médine 
with 800 troops. Taking Ba- 
foulabé, where the two tributary 
rivers the Bakkok and the Bafing 
unite to form the Senegal, the 
colonel pressed on and captured 
Kita, an important position lying 
half-way between Médine and 
Bammako. The news of the fall 
of Kita, and the proximity of the 
French troops, induced Ahmadou 
to send for his involuntary guests 
at Nango, sign the treaty which 
they had originally forwarded to 
him, and set them free. They 
soon joined Colonel Desbordes, 
who returned with them to St 
Louis, leaving a garrison of more 
than a hundred men at Kita. 
This was the first of the series 
of campaigns,—commencing with 
the arrival of the dry season in 
December, and terminating with 
the approach of the wet season in 
June or July,—which have since 
been carried on every year without 
exception. These campaigns have 
avowedly in view the armed occu- 
pation of the Soudan, and each 
year sees an addition to the out- 
lying military posts. The actual 
fighting consists of little more than 
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skirmishes between small and well- 
equipped European forces and 
large but poorly armed native 
forces, with the invariable result 
that the latter retire leaving a 
number of dead and wounded on 
the field, while the losses of the 
former are altogether insignificant. 
In the second campaign, 1881-1882, 
the occupation of no fresh territory 
was attempted, as the resources of 
the colony had been crippled by a 
severe visitation of yellow fever. 
A force, however, of about two 
hundred men was sent from Kita 
against Samory, who was besieging 
Keniera, a town in the upper 
reaches of the Niger. Samory, 
known to the English as Samodou, 
is the prince of a large tract of 
country inland to the north-east of 
Sierra Leone. His career is an 
interesting one. The ‘ Mahdi of 
the West,” as he has been named, 
was born in the year 1830, in a 
small village near the sources of 
the Niger, and being taken a 
prisoner as a young man in one of 
the country wars, became the slave 
of a powerful Marabout, or Mo- 
hammedan enthusiast named Fodé 
Mussa. Samory proved very intel- 
ligent, and by displaying great re- 
ligious fervour, he acquired such 
influence over his master’s house- 
hold and the village in general, 
that Mussa put him in irons. 
From this confinement the young 
slave managed to escape, and col- 
lecting a fewarmed followers, seized 
his late master, put him in turn in 
irons, and following the precedent 
of all Mohammedan negroes aspir- 
ing to power, declared himself the 
recipient of a mission from heaven. 
From that date his success was 
rapid and assured. He conquered 
territory far and wide, till in an un- 
lucky moment he was tempted to 
attack Keniera. Its chief, Bagoda, 
at once applied to the French for 
help, and Colonel Desbordes had 
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little difficulty with his well-armed 
force in causing Samory to retire. 

For the next three years this 
energetic native prince sent out, 
each season with unfailing regu- 
larity, a force against the French, 
and was as regularly beaten. In 
1886, just after, nothing daunted, 
he had come cheerfully up to time 
and received his annual punish- 
ment, the French had to deal with 
a fresh enemy, who made his ap- 
pearance in the territory already 
occupied by them. This enemy, 
Lamine by name, deserves a little 
notice, as being typical of the 
class of restless soldier - fanatics 
who are continually embroiling 
Central Africa. Lamine was an 
ambitious Toucouleur, who assum- 
ed the warrior-prophet rdle, hav- 
ing laboriously qualified himself 
for it by a thirty years’ residence 
in Mecca. On returning to his 
native continent, he began opera- 
tions at Segou, but was promptly 
put in prison by Ahmadou, and 
spent six years in confinement, 
maturing his plans at leisure. 
Escaping in 1885, he set to work 
this time in French territory at 
Kayes, on the Senegal near to 
Médine, and now the chief mili- 
tary depot of Soudan francais. 
Here he was arrested by the head 
of the police on the charge of 
inciting to revolution, but contriv- 
ed to clear himself before the com- 
mandant by his ready tongue and 
protestations of good faith. Re- 
leased in March 1886, he proceed- 
ed at once to preach a holy war, 
and put his teaching into practice 
by taking Senoudebou. In April 
he was emboldened to attack 
Bakel, a French outpost on the 
Senegal, but was repulsed and 
shortly after surprised, his wives 
and library falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The library con- 
sisted of three hundred copies of 
the Koran, which he intended to 


distribute over his future empire, 
The unfortunate prophet fled to 
the upper reaches of the Gambia, 
where he was two years later at- 
tacked and killed, the expedition 
against him affording the French 
a pretext for putting this region 
under their protectorate. 
Meanwhile the armed occupa- 
tion of the Western Soudan went 
steadily on, and in 1888 the line 
of posts between the Senegal and 
the Niger was at length completed 
by the addition of Bammako, while 
several towns on the upper reaches 
of the Niger above Bammako 
were taken and fortified. In 1890 
Colonel Archinard, who has shown 
himself so energetic in this career 
of annexation, and has lately been 
appointed governor of the Soudan, 
with authority independent of the 
governor of Senegal, attacked and 
captured Segou, held by one of 
Ahmadou’s sons, a treasury of 
£20,000 being taken with it. The 
following year he seized Nioro, the 
veteran Ahmadou’s last shelter, a 
town situated to the north-east of 
the upper Senegal, and sufficiently 
distant, that fugitive hoped, not 
to attract the attention of the 
French. Ahmadou himself escap- 
ed with his life, but it is doubtful 
if he will ever be heard of again. 
After this exploit Colonel Archi- 
nard marched southward, wishing 
to see if Samory would show fight. 
Since his defeat in 1886 this 
native prince had not conducted 
any operations against the French, 
but remaining in his capital Bis- 
sandougou, had contented himself 
with giving his Sofas, or war-boys, 
employment amongst the tribes 
lying between his country and 
Sierra Leone. Mr G. H. Garrett, 
travelling commissioner of the 
Colonial Office, contrived to pene- 
trate to Bissandougou from Sierra 
Leone in May 1890, and gives 
an interesting description of this 
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negro monarch. On the way, at 
Kaliere, he fell in with Samory’s 
“war,” composed of 200 horse 
and 1800 foot, and commanded 
by Billali, who had been sent to 
“eat up” the Limba and Timini 
countries. JBillali is described as 
a young man, with a heavy un- 
intellectual face, and an unfeeling 
brutish look. He held a review 
of his troops in honour of the 
Englishman, and by making them 
pass to fro for about an hour, 
produced the effect of such large 
numbers, that Mr Garrett’s car- 
riers were seized with panic, and 
could with difficulty be persuaded 
to continue the journey. From 
this village the track lay for 190 
miles through the country lately 
devastated by Billali, in which 
not a single town was left. Out- 
side the ruins of one of them, over 
one hundred bodies were counted, 
lying at the side of the road, with 
their arms tied behind them, and 
their heads cut off, showing they 
had been killed in cold blood. 
A month after leaving Kaliere 
the expedition reached Bissan- 
dougou, which was then a flourish- 
ing native town. Samory had 
been informed of the English- 
man’s approach, and received him 
with considerable state in a large 
open space in the centre of the 
town, in which were assembled 
7000 or 8000 men. The king was 
seated near the mosque in a leather 
arm-chair of European make, and 
did not rise when the white man, 
who had been first conducted to 
the mosque, approached and shook 
hands with him. He was dressed 
in a gorgeous silver-lace gown and 
a turban of white lawn, brought 
across his face and concealing all 
but his eyes, which were painted 
with collyrium, a favourite negro 
eye-salve. After the usual inter- 
change of compliments, and a 
parade of mounted troops, the 
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king caused his guest to be taken 
to the lodging prepared for him. 
The following day Mr Garrett 
called at the palace, which was 
fenced in and guarded by armed 
men. The interview took place 
in an inner court, where he found 
the king seated on the ground, 
with his councillors in front of 
him. He was wearing a blue 
Mohammedan gown and a red fez, 
surmounted by a gaudy tinsel 
crown with imitation stones and 
diamonds. Samory, who spoke 
Arabic, expressed great pleasure 
at seeing his white visitor; and 
when the latter urged him to 
recall Billali and his “war,” he 
promised to consider the matter. 
An iron kettle stood at his feet, 
to the spout of which he frequently 
applied his mouth, washing it out 
and squirting the water into a 
bowl at his side. He also had a 
small teapot brought to him, and 
drank out of its spout, though his 
guest was unable to say what it 
contained, having received no in- 
vitation to partake of it. Before 
the close of the interview the king 
rubbed his hands and feet all over 
with fresh butter, which must have 
made the final hand-shake a some- 
what trying ceremony for his 
visitor. 

A few days later, in honour of 
the Englishman, Samory held a 
grand function, in which he pa- 
raded his sons and chiefs in the 
presence of 8000 or 9000 people. 
The chiefs first appeared, dressed 
in various-coloured robes, and 
mounted on gaily caparisoned 
horses. When they had finished 
their display they formed up in 
line, and the king himself rode in, 
attended by twenty of his sons 
and a body-guard of thirty-six 
men. He was mounted on a 
splendid chestnut horse, with a 
saddle-cloth embroidered in gold, 
and with a crescent and a star at 
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the corners. The pistol-holsters 
were gold, and silver spurs were 
fastened round the ankles with 
. silver bands. His dress on this 
occasion—for, with his racial love 
of finery, he did not allow himself 
to be seen twice in the same cos- 
tume — consisted of a rich rose- 
coloured silk gown, light trousers, 
and yellow leggings. The favour- 
ite son was mounted on a fine 
dark horse, which he made kneel 
down before the honoured guest. 
Indeed the parade was in every 
respect a great tribute to the 
Englishman, for Samory, at that 
time sixty years old, rarely ap- 
peared on horseback on such occa- 
sions. Mr Garrett took his leave 
two days later, and was gratified 
to find that Samory had complied 
with his request, and had recalled 
Billali and his war-boys. 

In less than twelve months’ 
time from the date of this visit 
not a home was left standing in 
Bissandougou. In the spring of 
1891 Colonel Archinard, after 
marching southwards and finding 
that Samory did not wish to fight, 
determined to act on the offensive. 
Crossing the Niger near Siguiri 
on the Ist of April, he entered 
Samory’s territory, and soon reach- 
ed the ruins of Kankan, a large 
town which Samory’s son _ had, 
on the approach of the French, 
abandoned and fired. Pushing on, 
the column, after several engage- 
ments with the enemy en route, 
gained Bissandougou, and found 
it in flames, the king, who had 
only just evacuated it, having set 
fire to it himself. After the fall 
of Bissandougou, Colonel Arch- 
inard, who was seized at this time 
with a bad attack of fever, deter- 
mined to retire, leaving a garri- 
son at Kankan. The losses of the 
French in this campaign, from 
the time of crossing the Niger to 
regaining it once more, although 
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constantly attacked by the enemy 
both going and returning, repre- 
sented only one white officer and 
three native soldiers, out of a total 
of 23 white officers, 37 Europeans, 
and 222 black troops. At the 
beginning of the present year 
Colonel Archinard’s successor in 
the Soudan made another incursion 
into Samory’s territory, penetrat- 
ing as far as Sanankoro, south of 
Bissandougou, and leaving a garri- 
son on the site of the latter town. 
Samory commanded in person dur- 
ing one engagement, but managed 
to escape. Now that a French 
garrison is located in the centre 
of his kingdom, it is probable that 
his power is broken beyond re- 
covery. However, the old warrior- 
prophet, whom Mohammedan ne- 
groes as far distant as the banks 
of the Senegal still regard as their 
spiritual chief, has not yet de- 
spaired of being able to hold out 
against the encroachments of the 
French, and is endeavouring to 
interest the English in his fate, as 
his late present of an ostrich to 
the Queen, as well as the mission 
he has sent to England, tend to 
show. 

With the rapid growth of Soudan 
francais, St Louis, the centre from 
which all this territory has been 
acquired, has increased propor- 
tionately, till she is now undoubt- 
edly the best-built, and contains 
the most Europeans, of any town 
on the west coast of Africa. St 
Louis stands on a small island or 
sandbank, formed by two branches 
of the river Senegal, and is only 
a mile and a quarter long by a 
quarter of a mile broad. Governor 
Faidherbe did a good deal to 
diminish the unhealthiness of the 
town by building a _river- wall 
round it, so that low-lying places 
were no longer swamped by high 
tides, and the refuse of the town, 
which had hitherto lain exposed 
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on the banks, could be thrown 
directly into the water. The 
population at present is said to 
be from 18,000 to 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. The Place du Gouverne- 
ment, containing two blocks of 
barracks and the Governor’s pal- 
ace, divides the town into two 
portions. Two wooden bridges, 
built on piles across the western 
channel, connect St Louis with 
the Langue de Berberie—a nar- 
row peninsula between the river 
and the sea. This peninsula is 
covered for the most part with 
round native huts, made and 
thatched with coarse strong grass ; 
but towards the north of it is 
situated the extensive barracks 
of the tirailleurs. 

The eastern channel or main 
arm of the river is 600 yards 
wide, and is crossed by a bridge 
of boats constructed by Faidherbe, 
and composed of forty-five large 
lighters, moored fore and aft. 
This bridge connects St Louis 
with the island of Sor, which a 
second bridge on piles puts into 
communication with the true 
southern bank of the river. It 
is in this island that the railway 
which runs between St Louis and 
Dakar, lying about 100 miles south, 
just below Cape Verde, has its 
terminus. Dakar is the port of 
St Louis—for only ships of very 
light draught can pass over the 
bar at the mouth of the Senegal ; 
and the railway, which was com- 
pleted in 1885, is of great import- 
ance to the capital. In the same 
year the streets of St Louis, which 
used to be deep in sand, were 
paved with a species of concrete, 
which, by causing the water in 
the rainy season to run away 
quickly, is said to have greatly 
improved the health of the town. 
Both streets and houses are well 
lighted with electricity ; but the 
supply of almost the first neces- 
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sity of human life, fresh water, is 
precarious. Water drawn from 
wells is too brackish for consump- 
tion. In the rainy season the 
river water, which during the rest 
of the year is salt at St Louis, be- 
comes fresh, and is drunk by the 
natives, although it is a discol- 
oured, muddy yellow. The Euro- 
peans are dependent on rain-water 
preserved in cemented tanks, with 
which most of their houses are 
provided. In the dry season 
natives drink the water brought 
by an aqueduct, the distance of 
fifteen miles, from Lampsar marsh, 
and crossing the river by a siphon. 
The Government offices and bar- 
racks are supplied by a tank 
steamer, which runs up the river 
daily to a point where the water 
becomes fresh. If the rainy season 
is late the supply in the tanks be- 
comes exhausted, and the Euro- 
peans are put to great straits, 
being obliged to buy a daily 
supply from the Government at 
very high prices. 

St Louis has much more of the 
garrison town than the trading 
settlement in its appearance and 
composition. It is the depot 
from which the military stations 
throughout Soudan frangais are 
supplied, and everything is made 
subservient to military interests. 
The two large barracks for the 
infanterie de la marine in the 
Place du Gouvernement are cap- 
able of accommodating at least 
500 troops, and the barracks of 
the native tirailleurs a full regi- 
ment. Besides these, there are 
the artillery barracks, the cavalry 
barracks, holding a squadron of 
mounted spahis and the ateliers 
du Soudan francais. Even dur- 
ing the war with Dahomey, when 
one would expect all the avail- 
able troops to be required there, 
two companies of the infanterie 
de la marine and one company 
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of tirailleurs remained in St Louis. 
The two companies of marine 
represent in number more Euro- 
pean soldiers than the English 
have in the whole of their West 
African possessions put together. 
From five o’clock in the morning 
to ten o’clock at night bugle-calls 
resound, and the military band, or 
at any rate members of it, practise 
steadily throughout the day. Com- 
panies are drilled in the Place du 
Gouvernement, and native recruits 
are put into shape in an open space 
near the barracks of the tirailleurs, 
It is like being under military oc- 
cupation. At the cafés, officers 
monopolise all the private dining- 
rooms, while the non -commis- 
sioned officers take possession of 
the public billiard-tables. Trade 
appears to be a secondary consid- 
eration. It is true that there are 
a number of well-supplied stores ; 
but, without the military, their 
ledgers would tell a very different 
tale. The lack of an opening for 
commerce on a large scale may be 
gathered from the fact that there 
are no English traders in St Louis ; 
and indeed, during a recent resi- 
dence of four months there, the 
writer was the only Englishman 
in the town. 

The native inhabitants of St 
Louis and of Senegal in general 
are Joloffs, and are the tallest, 
blackest, and ugliest of any race 
on the whole of the West coast. 
The last epithet applies more espe- 
cially to the women, who do all in 
their power by way of dress and 
deportment to add to their natu- 
rally unattractive appearance. The 
dress of the Joloff woman consists 
of two varieties of garment, one 
from the waist to the ankle, the 
other hanging over it from the 
neck to the knee. This latter is 
not arranged in the graceful folds 
often to be seen among native 
women, especially in Portuguese 


settlements, but the head is in- 
serted in a hole in the centre of a 
square or oblong piece of cloth, 
the four corners hanging out from 
the body in a most ugly and 
unbecoming fashion. The richer 
women have three, and sometimes 
even four, of these garments, in 
different shades and colours, and 
two or three of the under garments 
tucked in at the waist, which, as it 
also carries a circlet of leather 
grisgris, or charms, is made the 
most prominent instead of the 
smallest portion of the figure. <A 
folded piece of cloth is often 
thrown carelessly over one shoul- 
der. The hair is worn in thin 
greasy ringlets three or four inches 
long. It is arranged by professed 
hairdressers, who bind each ring- 
let round a thin stick, the head, 
when finished, having the appear- 
ance of a porcupine’s back, with 
all the bristles lying one way. 
The customer is left like this for 
three days, after which the sticks 
are removed and the hair remains 
untouched for six or eight weeks, 
when another visit to the barber 
becomes necessary. The usual 
head-covering is a brightly colour- 
ed handkerchief, but there is now 
an attempt among the native 
leaders of fashion in St Louis 
to introduce a coarse black net, 
adorned with gaudy beads and 
trinkets. The finger-nails are 
dyed red, and the lower lip paint- 
ed blue. In the case of weak 
eyes, very common among the 
natives, a yellow wash extending 
to the width of half an inch round 
one or both members is said to 
be an efficacious remedy, as well 
as being thought an addition to 
the personal appearance. Perhaps 
it is owing to the heel-less Moorish 
slippers that the Joloff women 
have a_ particularly ungraceful 
walk, shuffling their feet along 
the ground as if they were in 
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momentary fear of losing those 
useless coverings ; but this would 
not account for their carrying 
their arms akimbo, or giving one 
of them an extensive swing in 
time with their sluggish steps. 
Indeed, with their pieces of chew- 
stick projecting from one side of 
their mouths— while from the 
other they every now and then 
eject saliva in a peculiarly re- 
pulsive manner—with their slow, 
swaggering gait, and their bold, 
defiant glances, it is impossible to 
believe that they belong to the 
gentler sex. In comparison with 
theirs, the dress of a Sierra Leone 
girl—of whom there are several 
in St Louis—although an in- 
congruous imitation of European 
attire, seems positively graceful, 
and her bearing the model of 
maidenly reserve. 

The men’s dress is somewhat 
more becoming, and in addition to 
a short pair of pantaloons, consists 
of a single garment hanging in 
loose folds from the neck to the 
ankle. The colour of this garment 
is often white, and the costume 
would look graceful enough if it 
were not for a large pouch or 
pocket just below the waist in 
front, which, being always full of 
a variety of articles, bulges out 
in a very ugly manner. Moorish 
slippers are also included in the 
male attire, but they do not seem 
to interfere with ease of movement 
so much in their case as in that of 
the women. If they want to run 
they take them off and carry them. 
In character the Joloffs are de- 
scribed bya French writer as “doux, 
apathiques, vaniteux, imprévoy- 
ants.” The young girls from ten 
to fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
who do most of the household work, 
wear, in addition to the garment 
from waist to knee, a short jacket 
down to the waist. With the 
absence of head-covering and their 
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short woolly hair it is difficult 
to tell them from boys, except 
that they are a little uglier and 
bolder. Perhaps the most present- 
able are the young children from 
four to ten years of age when 
dressed up for a holiday, and there 
seem to be a good many holidays 
among the Mohammedan Joloffs. 
They wear a single garment of 
blue or white cotton cloth from 
neck to ankle, and on such occa- 
sions the garment is always clean. 
They are also provided with little 
yellow Moorish slippers, but these 
they usually carry on their heads, 
finding that they give them less 
bother in that way. 

In addition to the Joloffs, a large 
number of Moors are to be seen 
in St Louis. By the side of the 
dark-skinned natives they appear 
almost white, though in reality 
their skin is light- chocolate in 
colour. The men are short in 
stature and fragile in frame, with 
thin worn faces and long matted 
hair (real hair, not wool, as can 
easily be seen, for they always go 
with the head uncovered). In 
spite of their apparently delicate 
physique they are very active, 
travelling to and fro on foot be- 
tween St Louis and the interior 
with caravans of heavily laden 
camels or droves of patient don- 
keys. Both men and women wear 
native cloth of a dull-blue colour. 
The women are good-featured, and 
in their simple though artistically 
draped garments they are quite 
graceful and feminine by the side 
of the gorgeously attired Joloff 
women, 

Perhaps the place where one can 
see most of the varied life of the 
capital of Senegal is on the Pont 
Faidherbe, between half-past five 
and half-past six of an evening. 
This bridge is more than a quarter 
of a mile in length, and, as already 
stated, is made of boats moored 
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fore and aft. When a south- 
westerly swell comes up from the 
mouth of the river, the bridge 
sways from one side to the other 
with a short quick movement, 
making it difficult for persons not 
accustomed to board-ship to keep 
their footing, and sometimes caus- 
ing native children to suffer from 
mal-de-mer. When, however, the 
wind is in any other direction the 
bridge is perfectly steady, and after 
the heat of the day one can sit in 
the recesses made for the purpose 
and enjoy a little fresh air while 
watching the passers-by. There is 
sure to be a Moorish caravan, 
consisting perhaps of half-a-dozen 
camels, coming in with heavy bur- 
dens from the interior, the tail of 
one animal tied by a light cord to 
a ring in the nose of the succeed- 
ing one, the procession headed by 
a single Moor, with his short lithe 
step, holding the cord attached to 
the foremost camel. Some four 


or five others walk by the side or 


at the end of the caravan. Then 
come a batch of young girls return- 
ing from washing clothes at some 
roadside well, where the water 
is cleaner though perhaps more 
brackish than the river-water. 
The clothes are contained in large 
calabashes, carried on the head and 
steadied with one or both uplifted 
arms. In spite of the distance 
they have walked, and the fatigue 
of maintaining their arms in that 
elevated position, they seem cheer- 
ful enough, laughing and chatting 
as they move along, though the 
burden they carry prevents them 
from turning their head to right 
or left. Here pass, too, plenty of 
Joloff men, laughing and talking 
at the top of their voices as they 
walk along at a swinging pace, 
brandishing their heavy walking- 
sticks, while their long white robes 
flap out behind them under the 
impulse of the strong evening 
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breeze. Much more slowly ap- 
proach some half-dozen Joloff 
women who have been attending 
a festivity at Sor, and are decked 
out in their most gorgeous attire, 
They walk abreast and take pos- 
session of the bridge, looking with 
undisguised contempt on the quiet- 
coloured garments of the Moorish 
women whom they meet. Soona 
boy of twelve, belonging to the 
poorer class and wearing only the 
scantiest of loin-cloths, staggers 
past under the weight of a freshly 
killed sheep from the slaughtering- 
ground on the farther side of the 
river. Senegal sheep are horned 
and small, but they are too heavy 
for a young lad, and the carcass 
with its gaping throat seems likely 
to drive the small black head 
which carries it down between 
the slender unformed shoulders. 
But by this time the evening 
train has arrived and passengers 
begin to make their appearance, 
while officers return from a café 
close by the station, which forms 
a daily rendezvous for most of 
them. First dashes past a young 
lieutenant of the spahis, mounted 
on a beautiful bay Arab, which 
moves over the bridge with a 
sweeping trot, making the loose 
planks shake and rattle, scattering 
the natives, and causing the Moors 
to haul their camels and their 
donkeys to one side, while the 
grey French horse on which his 
servant follows breaks into a cum- 
brous canter in order to keep pace 
with the fleet animal ahead. Then 
come one or two chaises full of 
otlicers, followed by a large public 
conveyance carrying passengers 
and the mails. Finally arrive 
those who have to go on foot, a 
detachment, perhaps, of soldiers 
from some garrison along the rail- 
way route, or native traders who 
have been to Dakar on their busi- 
ness. As one turns and follows 
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them towards the town, a group 
of some forty or fifty natives can 
be seen on the river-bank close to 
the bridge, sitting on the ground 
in regular rows and facing the set- 
ting sun. It is the hour of even- 
ing prayer, and every now and 
then the entire assembly bend 
quickly forward till their foreheads 
touch the dust, as they offer up 
their prayers to Allah. For in 
Mohammedan Negroland it is the 
men who pray, while the women 
do the work. 

The future of Soudan francais 
offers a large field for speculation. 
There is no reason, indeed, why 
the French should receive any 
serious check in their armed pro- 
gress across Africa, as long as they 
are willing to pay the cost of their 
annual expeditions. So far as the 
supply of native soldiers is con- 
cerned little difficulty is encoun- 
tered, for during the campaigns 
prisoners and slaves who have 
escaped from the enemy are incor- 


porated in the regiment of tirail- 


leurs. Ransomed slaves are also 
brought to St Louis from the 
southern rivers and enrolled in the 
native corps, which now numbers 
some twenty companies. The ter- 
ritory actually under occupation 
by France includes the country 
watered by the Senegal, and also 
the upper reaches of the Niger 
from Segou almost to its source. 
But French influence extends from 
Soudan francais to French posses- 
sions on the coast between Bath- 
urst and Sierra Leone, and also 
to their settlements on the Gold 
and Slave coasts. The aspirations 
of French explorers cannot be de- 
scribed as modest. Captain Mon- 
teil, who lately arrived at Tripoli 
after crossing the Sahara, had al- 
ready sent by letter some account 
of his two years’ wandering in 
the region of the Niger. In the 
course of his travels he visited 
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Sokoto and Kano—the latter an 
important trading centre, in com- 
munication, by means of cara- 
vans, with Constantine, Tunis, and 
Tripoli—and he suggests that this 
commerce should be secured to 
France by causing it to ascend the 
Niger to Segou or Bammako, and 
thence by land to Médine on the 
Senegal, finally reaching the At- 
lantic Ocean at St Louis. In order 
to develop this route, he thinks it 
advisable to postpone the effective 
occupation of Timbuctoo! The 
idea that the commerce might pos- 
sibly find a quicker route to the 
ocean down river through the ter- 
ritory of the English Royal Niger 
Company he has not considered it 
worth while to discuss. Another 
explorer, the young Lieutenant 
Mizon, who recently made the 
most grave charges, since proved 
to be totally unfounded, and which 
he himself has retracted, against 
the higher officials of this trading 
Company, is now on a second ex- 
pedition up the river Benue to 
Yola. His avowed object is to 
discover the possibility of winning 
over to France the country be- 
tween the higher reaches of the 
Benue and Lake Tchad, so that 
an unbroken empire should extend 
from the banks of the Senegal to 
those of the Congo. But a por- 
tion of this territory is already 
under British influence; and the 
rest, by a treaty made between 
Germany and France in December 
24, 1884, was to be regarded by 
those two countries as neutral 
ground. The ‘Temps,’ however, 
in support of Lieutenant Mizon, 
declares that this treaty possesses 
only a theoretical character, a 
statement which has drawn some 
very plain-spoken criticisms from 
the German press. Indeed it 
could not be expected that either 
the English or the Germans would 
be willing to submit to such en- 
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croachments merely to give France 
a continuity of empire. 

But after all, is that vast tract 
of country which the French seem 
so eager to obtain worth the ex- 
penditure of the lives and money 
which its acquisition entails? If 
properly cultivated the land would 
no doubt yield a rich return, but 
the labour question is the great 
difficulty. Natives cannot be in- 
duced to work in sufficient num- 
bers for even small areas of land, 
and in several instances the result 
of French occupation has been the 
depopulation of the district. White 
labour is out of the question, on 
account of the extreme insalubrity 
of the climate. <A glance at the 
annual exports of St Louis will 
show that they bear no proportion 
to the vast extent of the area 
from which they are drawn. In 
1890 the total value of exports 
was £473,652, of which £300,000 
represented the value of ground- 
nuts and £120,000 gum-arabic. 
Steamers can only ascend to Kayes 
in the rainy season, so that during 
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seven or eight months in the year 
goods cannot be brought from the 
interior except by small schooners 
on the river or by caravans on 
land. <A short railway of eighty- 
one miles connects Kayes with 
Bafoulabé, but it will be some 
time before capitalists are likely 
to encourage the construction of a 
line from Kayes to St Louis. Un- 
til it is constructed the future 
of ‘“‘L’immense Soudan, que toute 
lEurope lenvie déja & la France,” 
as a St Louis orator recently put it, 
remains obscured. It is possible 
that the hopes of this enthusiast 
may be fulfilled; that “Le grand 
empire francais d’Afrique” may 
come to resemble our Indian em- 
pire. “Pourquoi Saint Louis,” 
this speaker exclaimed, “ ne serait- 
il pas destiné 4 étre le Calcutta de 
cet empire, Dakar 4 rivaliser avec 
Bombay, et Porto Novo avec Ma- 
dras?” The dream is, of course, 
within the bounds of possibility, 
but its realisation will be a mar- 
vellous achievement. 
ArcuEr P, Croucu. 
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A Victim of Circumstances. 


A VICTIM OF 


In the summer of 1869, an 
artist, whose wanderings had led 
him far into rural England, ram- 
bled one sunny morning about the 
town of Glastonbury. Like all 
but a very few Englishmen, he 
cared little for the ancient history 
of his land: Avalon was a myth 
that did not speak to his imagina- 
tion, and the name of Dunstan 
echoed but faintly for him out of 
old school- books. His delight 
was in the rare quaint beauty of 
the noiseless streets, in the ruined 
abbey with its overgrowth, its 
great elms, its smooth sward where 
sheep were nibbling, and in the 
exquisite bits of homely landscape 
discoverable at every turn. He 
would have liked to remain here 
for several days, but in the even- 
ing he must needs journey on. 

After a mid-day meal at the inn 
which>was built for the use of 
pilgrims four hundred years ago, 
he turned his steps towards a spot 
it still behoved him to visit, 
though its associations awoke 
in him but a languid curiosity. 
This was Wirrall Hill, a little 
grassy ascent just outside the 
town—famous for ages throughout 
Christendom as the place of the 
Holy Thorn, the budding staff set 
by Joseph of Arimathzea when he 
landed from his voyage. A thorn 
is still preserved on the summit: 
having considered it with a smile, 
the artist threw himself upon the 
grass, and gazed at what interested 
him much more, the scene spread 
before his eyes. 

Opposite lay Glastonbury, its 
red-roofed houses (above them the 
fine old towers of St John and St 
Benedict) clustered about the foot 
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of that high conical hill called the 
Tor, which with its ruined church 
beacons over so many miles of 
plain. Northward the view was 
bounded by the green Mendips, 
lovely in changing lights and 
shadows. In the west, far upon a 
flat horizon, glimmered the Severn 
sea. White lines of road marked 
the landscape in every direction ; 
the willow-bordered rhines—great 
trenches to save the fields from 
flood — wound among crops or 
cattled pasturage ; and patches of 
rich brown showed where peat 
was stacked. A scene perfect 
in its kind, so ancient, peaceful, 
dream-inspiring. 

He was awakened from reverie 
by the sound of voices. Ata short 
distance stood two children, a 
little boy and a still smaller girl, 
doubtless brother and sister: they 
had just caught sight of the 
stranger, and were looking at him 
with frank wide eyes, their talk 
suspended by his presence. Our 
friend (he was a bachelor of fifty) 
did not care much for very young 
people, but this small couple were 
more than usually interesting; he 
thought he had never seen such 
pretty children. They were dressed 
very simply, but with a taste 
which proved that they did not 
belong to working folk; their 
faces, too, had nothing in common 
with those of little rustics, but 
were delicately featured, remark- 
ably intelligent, toned in softest 
cream and rose colour. The boy 
(perhaps seven years old) wore a 
tunic and knickerbockers, and car- 
ried a wand higher than himself ; 
the gir], a year younger, who had 
golden curly locks, and a red sash 
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about her waist, held in her arms 
the tiniest of terrier pups. 

“How do you do?” cried the 
artist, in the friendliest voice he 
could command, nodding to them. 
“ Here’s a comfortable place ; come 
and sit down.” 

They hesitated, but only for a 
moment. Then the boy advanced, 
and the girl followed more timidly. 
After a few rather awkward at- 
tempts the artist drew them into 
conversation. Their wits corre- 
sponded to their faces; when he 
spoke of the hill on which they 
were sitting, he found that the 
boy knew all about its history. 

“Joseph of Arimathza,” said 
the youngster, with perfect pro- 
nunciation of the long word, 
“had eleven companions. Father 
is painting them.” 

“Painting them? What! your 
father is a painter?” 

“ Yes,” the boy answered proud- 
ly, “like Michael Angelo and 
Raphael.” 

“* Now that’s a curious thing. I 
am a painter too!” 

They examined him keenly, the 
little girl allowing her puppy to 
escape, so that in a few moments 
she had to run away after it. 

“ Are you an historical painter ?” 
inquired the boy with much earn- 
estness. 

“No. Landscape only.” 

“Oh!” 

The tone was of disappointment. 

*“What is your father’s name? 
Perhaps I have heard of him.” 

“ Horace Miles Castledine,” was 
the reply, again uttered proudly. 

The artist averted his face, and 
kept silence for a moment. 

“Mine is Godfrey Banks,” he 
said at length; “not such a nice 
name as your father’s.” 

“No, not so nice. But it isn’t 
a bad name. I like Godfrey. And 
are you famous?” 

‘Some people like my pictures,” 


“But are you really famous— 
like father is going to be?” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“But you are very old, you 
know,” said the lad. ‘Father is 
only thirty — quite young for an 
artist. When he gets as old as 
you, he'll be famous all through 
the world—like Michael Angelo.” 

“I’m very glad to hear that. 
Where does your father live?” 

“Just down there— not far. 
Shall I take you to see him and 
tell him you’re a painter?” 

**That would be very kind. Yes, 
I should like to go.” 

The artist had made up his mind 
that he must not leave Glastonbury 
without visiting this most notable 
of its inhabitants, a man who, in 
the year 1869, was engaged on a 
historical painting—subject, “The 
Landing of Joseph of Arimathza 
in Britain ”—and who plainly had 
the habit of declaring before his 
offspring that in a few years his 
fame would circle the earth. 

Addressing his companion as 
* Murie ”—which probably meant 
Muriel—the youngster announced 
that they would return home forth- 
with, and with many signs of de- 
light he led the way. Banks held 
his hand to the little girl, who 
accepted it very sweetly ; with her 
other arm she enfolded the puppy. 
And thus they moved forward. 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
the guide pointed to his father’s 
dwelling. It was one of a row of 
simple cottages, old and prettily 
built; in the small garden were 
hollyhocks, sunflowers, tall lilies, 
and other familiar flowers, bloom- 
ing luxuriantly, and over the front 
of the house trailed a vine. A 
delightful abode in certain moods, 
no doubt ; but where could be the 
studio ? 

The artist took from his pocket 
a visiting-card. 

“T will stay here,” he said, 
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“yntil you have given that to your 
father, and asked if I may be 
allowed to see him.” 

Two or three minutes elapsed, 
and when the boy reappeared, it 
was in the company of a singular- 
looking man. This person (one 
would have judged him less than 
thirty) had a short, slim figure, 
and a large head with long, beauti- 
ful hair, almost as golden as that 
of his younger child. He wore a 
dressing-gown which had once been 
magnificent, of blue satin richly 
worked ; time had faded its glories, 
and it showed a patch here and 
there. On his feet were slippers, 
erst of corresponding splendour ; 
but they, too, had felt the touch of 
the destroyer, and seemed ready to 
fall to pieces. His neck was bare. 


The features of the man lacked 
distinction : one felt that they 
were grievously out of keeping 
with such original attire; that they 
suggested the most respectable of 
everyday garments. A small perky 
nose, lips and chin of irreproach- 


able form and the kindliest ex- 
pression, blue eyes which widened 
themselves in a_ perpetual en- 
deavour to look inspired — that 
was all one cared to notice, save, 
perhaps, the rare delicacy of his 
complexion. 

He came quickly forward, smil- 
ing with vast gratification. 

“ Mr Banks, you do me a great 
honour! Pray come in! My wife 
is unfortunately from home ; she 
would have been overjoyed !” 

His voice was quite frank and 
pleasant ; the listener had prepared 
himself for some intolerable form 
of euphuism, and felt an agreeable 
surprise. 

They entered, and went first of 
all into a tiny sitting-room, grace- 
fully furnished. Castledine could 
not conceal his excitement; for 
here was one of the first artists of 
the day, a man really to be rever- 
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enced, coming—if only by chance— 
to inspect his work and utter words 
of encouragement! He kept up 
a dancing movement round three 
sides of the table whilst his visitor 
spoke ordinary civilities. 

“My studio,” he explained at 
length, “is up-stairs. I have very 
little convenience, but for the 
present it must do. The picture 
I am engaged upon I should like 
to have undertaken on a larger 
scale; but that couldn’t be man- 
aged.” 

“My little friend here,” replied 
the artist, “has told me what the 
subject is.” 

“Yes—yes!” said Castledine, 
breathlessly. ‘But of course he 
couldn’t explain the principles on 
which I work. I must tell you, 
first of all, Mr Banks, that I have 
had no academic instruction. I 
trust you don’t think that is fatal?” 

Fatal? Surely not.” 

“T was married—I am happy 
to say — very early; at two-and- 
twenty, in fact.” He blushed a 
little. “At that time I lived in 
Lincolnshire ; I was in business. 
But from boyhood I had studied 
drawing—quite seriously, I assure 
you; so much so, that I passed 
the South Kensington examina- 
tions.” He pointed to a framed 
certificate on the wall. “I even 
went in for anatomy—-seriously, 
you know. In anatomy I feel 
pretty sound. At my marriage 
I was able to get a little more 
leisure ; we went to Paris and to 
the Netherlands, and it was then 
I determined to become a painter. 
I didn’t feel altogether justified— 
as a married man—in abandoning 
business, but I managed to give a 
good half of each day to serious 
work — really serious. Then we 
decided to go to London for a year 
or two, and I studied independ- 
ently at the National Gallery. 
The figure was to be my forte; I 
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had understood that from the first; 
I worked very seriously from the 
life—made quite a vast number 
of the most thorough studies. I 
haven’t wholly neglected landscape, 
but I should be ashamed to speak 
to you of what I have done in that 
direction. All the time, I still 
gave attention to—to my business; 
but at last it was clear to me that 
I must take a bold step—the step 
inevitable to every serious artist— 
and give myself entirely to paint- 
ing. So, two years ago, we came 
to live here, and I began my studies 
for what I hope may be a—a work 
one needn’t feel ashamed of.” 

“You chose the place because of 
its quietness ?” 

“T must explain to you.” He 
still moved dancingly about the 
table, forgetting even to ask his 
visitor to be seated. ‘ From boy- 
hood I have felt very strongly that 
artists have never paid sufficient 
attention to the early history of 
England. It seemed to me that 
this was a great field for any man 
with true enthusiasm. My wife 
who sympathises with me in most 
things—encouraged this idea. She 
has a great delight in the history 
of the English Church, and on one 
of our holidays we came down 
here to see Wells and Glaston- 
bury. Then it was that I con- 
ceived the thought I am now try- 
ing to work out on canvas. I 
felt that I couldn’t do better than 
work on the very spot—in this 
atmosphere of antiquity.” 

*T understand.” 

* But I must explain. It will 
occur to you—what about cos- 
tumes and that kind of thing? 
Here my principle comes in. It 
seems to me that our modern 
painters attach far too much im- 
portance to these accessories. Now 
we know that the great men cared 
very little about them —that is 
to say, about antiquarian details. 
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They painted boldly, intent upon 
the subject—the human interest 
—the human figure. I am trying 
to follow them. Of course I 
avoid grotesque improprieties, but 
otherwise I allow my imagination 
free play. No one really knows 
how Joseph of Arimathza and his 
companions were dressed; I have 
devised costumes which seem to 
me appropriate.” 

He spoke hurriedly, watching 
the listener’s face as if he dreaded 
a sign of disapproval. But God- 
frey Banks was all courteous at- 
tention. 

“Of course I use models. There 
is one man who sits for me often 
—a very fine fellow. And I— 
but perhaps you will come up- 
stairs ?” 

“ Gladly.” 

Castledine intimated to his 
children that they were to remain 
below ; then he led the way to the 
upper storey, and into a back room 
—lighted from the north indeed, 
but with obstruction of trees, and 
through a small window. Fast- 
ened upon the wall opposite this 
window was a canvas of about 
eight feet by five, covered with 
figures in various stages of ad- 
vancement, some little more than 
outlined. Impossible for the 
painter to get more than two good 
paces away from his picture. A 
deal table and two chairs were the 
only furniture, but every free bit 
of wall was covered with small 
canvases and drawings on paper. 

*“Not much convenience, as I 
said,” remarked Castledine, with 
nervous glances, his whole frame 
breathing tremulous eagerness. 
“But men have done serious 
things, you know, under worse 
difficulties. I hope before long 
to get a skylight; that would be 
a vast improvement.” 

“Yes,” murmured the other, 
absently. 
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He was regarding the great 
picture. One glance had sufficed 
to confirm his worst fears; the 
thing had neither execution nor 
promise. It was simply an ex- 
ample of pretentious amateurism : 
no drawing, no composition, no 
colour, not even a hint of the 
imaginative faculty. In grouping 
the figures about Joseph (who 
watched the instantaneous bud- 
ding of his pilgrim’s staff) Castle- 
dine seemed to have been in- 
fluenced by a recollection of 
Raphael’s “‘ Feed my Sheep” car- 
toon; the drapery, at all events, 
was Raphaelesque. What remark 
could be made that would spare 
the painter’s feelings, and yet 
not be stultifying to the critic? 

“Tt ought really to be seen 
from farther off,” panted Castle- 
dine, whose heart was already 
sinking as he read the counte- 
nance of his judge. 

“Yes. And wouldn’t it per- 
haps have been wiser to take 
a smaller canvas—under the cir- 
cumstances? You have set your- 
self a task of extreme difficulty.” 

“The difficulty inspires me,’ 
said the other, but this time with 
feigned animation. He had fully 
expected an admiring utterance of 
some kind as soon as ever his com- 
panion’s eyes fell on the picture ; 
but the silence was not caused by 
awe, and could mean nothing but 
dissatisfaction. 

As Banks’s look strayed in em- 
barrassment, it chanced to light 
upon the little table by the window. 
There lay a water-colour drawing, 
still fixed on the board but seem- 
ingly finished, the colour-box open 
beside it. He moved a step nearer, 
for the drawing struck. him as of 
interest. It was a bit of local 
landscape, a rendering of just such 
a delightful motive as had held 
his attention again and again 
through the day. For quite two 
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minutes he examined it gravely, 
Castledine, with an air of mortified 
abstraction, glancing from him to 
the canvas. 

“ And yet,” exclaimed the artist 
suddenly, turning round, ‘ you 
spoke slightingly of your endeay- 
ours in landscape !” 

Castledine seemed not to under- 
stand the remark; his delicate 
cheek grew warm ; his eyes fell for 
a moment, then turned absently to 
the drawing. 

“You think——” he began, stam- 
meringly. 

**Can you show me anything else 
of this kind?” Banks inquired, with 
a smile. 

It was no novelty in his experi- 
ence that a man of marked apti- 
tude for one line of work should 
hold with obstinate blindness to 
another, in which he could do 
nothing effectual ; but here seemed 
to be a very curious instance of 
such perversity. Again he scrutin- 
ised the water-colour. And whilst 
he did so, Castledine took from a 
portfolio that was leaning against 
the wall some half-dozen similar 
drawings. In silence he handed 
these to the artist, who regarded 
them one after another with un- 
mistakable pleasure. 

“You think they’re worth some- 
thing, Mr Banks?” 

“They seem to me really very 
good,” replied the critic, as one 
who weighs his words. 

It was on his lips to add, ‘Did 
you really do these?” but Castle- 
dine’s silence seemed to make the 
question as needless as it would 
have been uncivil. 

“Tf I may venture to offer coun- 
sel,” he continued, ‘“‘I should say, 
go in for this kind of thing with 
all your energy.” 

““You—you don’t care for my 
picture—I’m afraid——” 

“‘T feel that it would be very un- 
just to speak unfavourably of it. 
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In so small a studio it’s simply im- 
possible to face the demands of 
such work—hard enough under 
any conditions. But these water- 
colours—my dear sir, how can you 
have been so doubtful of their 
merit? Have you never shown 
them to any one?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Will you give me one of them 
in exchange for a thing of my own, 
which I would send you?” 

“With great pleasure; choose 
which you like.” 

“Tt shall be this, then.” 

Castledine was so plainly cha- 
grined by the slighting of his great 
work that the artist sought to con- 
sole him with more effusive praise 
of the drawings than he would 
otherwise have felt justified in 
offering. Imperfections were ob- 
vious enough to his practised eye. 
The things would not stand beside 
a David Cox or a Copley Fielding, 
but there was promise of uncom- 
mon excellence. No ordinary 
amateur could by any degree of 
perseverance have obtained the 


“What's that in his hand?” 
asked the boy, as he stood watch- 
ing at the door. ‘ Have you given 
him something, father?” 

“Yes. <A little drawing he 
wished to take. Come, we must 
get tea.” 

There was no servant in the 
cottage. A neighbour’s daughter 
came to do occasional rough work, 
but all else was seen to by Mrs 
Castledine. That lady had gone 
this morning to Wells, on no very 
agreeable errand: the circum- 
stances of the family were strait- 
ened, and a pressing need for ready 
money obliged her to sell a gold 
watch which was lying by. Her 
husband seemed the natural person 
to do business of this kind, but 


happy effects which characterised 
this pencil. After all, Castledine’s 
artistic fervour meant something. 
He had gone shockingly astray, 
but it was not too late to hope 
that he would cultivate his true 
faculty with fine results. 

They conversed for half an hour, 
then Banks made known the ne- 
cessity he was under of quitting 
Glastonbury early that evening, 
and with much friendliness pre- 
pared to take his leave. Down- 
stairs he was met by the children ; 
he tapped the girl’s glossy head 
with the rolled drawing, and said 
to her father— 

“Tt was a happy chance that 
brought these little people to me 
up on the hill. No one had ever 
more appropriate guides to an 
artist’s house.” 

Castledine beamed with sincere 
pleasure. 

“They are healthy,” he said, 
catching up the child in his arms, 
“that’s a great thing.” 

So the visitor went his way, 
musing and wondering. 


his time was too valuable. Mrs 
Castledine had insisted on going 
herself, and she would not be back 
for another hour or two. 

With his children Castledine 
was usually a model father, full of 
joke and song and grotesque play- 
fulness; tender as a woman, yet 
not foolishly indulgent. But the 
visit of the distinguished artist 
had a grievous effect upon him; 
whilst boiling the kettle and laying 
the tea things he grew silent and 
gloomy. His nerves were disor- 
dered; he broke a cup, and fretted 
over the accident. Presently the 
little ones could not get from him 
a word or asmile. He drank some 
tea, bade the boy guard his sister, 
and went up-stairs. 
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‘To reappear again in a few min- 
utes. He could not remain in one 
place. The sight of his picture 
caused him acute misery, gradually 
changing to resentment, and when 
he came in sight of the water-colour 
by the window, he turned sharply 
away. 

A well-dressed lad of sixteen 
knocked at the front door. 

“You weren’t able to come for 
my drawing-lesson, Mr Castledine?” 
he said, when the long-haired man 
presented himself. 

“Upon my word! I entirely 
forgot it!” was the despondent 
reply. ‘Some one called just at 
the time.” 

The excuse was invalid, for 

Castledine ought to have gone for 
the lesson half an hour before 
3anks’s arrival. But he had in 
truth forgotten all about his en- 
gagement. With a promise to 
come on the morrow, he dismissed 
his pupil, and strayed about the 
house more dismally than ever. 

At length Mrs Castledine re- 
turned. 

She was not handsome, but had 
a face of far nobler stamp than 
her husband’s—a warm, animated 
face, with kind eyes and the lips 
of motherhood, infinitely patient. 
In entering, she looked both tired 
and excited. The first thought 
was for her children; she caught 
them both in her arms, kneeling 
down to them, and bathed her face 
in their curls. Then— 

“Where’s father? Up-stairs ?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy; ‘‘and 
he won’t play with us because he’s 
got a headache, and a landscape- 
painter has been to see him—not 
a very famous painter—Godfrey 
Banks.” 

“What are you talking about, 
darling? Godfrey Banks has been 
here? Sit down quietly, and I'll 
go and see father.” 

She hurried up the crazy little 
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staircase, and threw open the door 
of the studio. 

“Horace! have you a_head- 
ache, dear? What’s this that the 
children tell me? Has Godfrey 
Banks really been to see you?” 

“Yes,” 

“But what’s the matter? 
he——?” 

She checked herself, glancing 
uneasily at the great picture. 

“Well, you see, I don’t think 
he knows much about historical 
painting. I suspect he was put 
out by the originality of the thing, 
if the truth were told.” 

“Perhaps so,” murmured his 
wife, in a tone which betrayed 
anxiety, but no sceptical disposi- 
tion regarding the work discussed. 
She asked for particulars of the 
visit; and when this was talked 
over, Castledine inquired what 
success she had had at Wells. At 
once her face changed to a sly 
good-humour ; she opened her lit- 
tle hand-bag, searched in it myste- 
riously for a moment, then laid 
upon the table a sovereign. 

“You don’t mean to say that’s 
all?” cried her husband. 

Smiling, she brought forth a 
second sovereign, a third, a fourth 
—and so on till she had displayed 
the sum of ten guineas. Finally, 
there appeared the gold watch 
itself, which she held triumphant- 
ly aloft. Castledine was amazed, 
and demanded what it all meant. 

“Listen, and you shall hear. 
You remember our reading in 
the paper the other day about Mr 
Merriman of Wells, and his fine 
collection of pictures?” 

Castledine nodded, gazing at her 
in painful suspense. 

“Thinking and thinking,” she 
continued, ‘‘of all sorts of ways 
of getting money, I made up my 
mind to try something which was 
perhaps hopeless—yet it seemed to 
me worth trying. I resolved to 


Did 
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go to this Mr Merriman and show 
him two of my water-colours.” 

She broke off, alarmed by her 
husband’s look. 

“You think I did wrong, 
Horace ?” 

“No, no. Goon! What hap- 
pened ?” 

“T went to his house, and he 
was very kind indeed—a most 
courtly gentleman. And I showed 
him the sketches — saying they 
were by a friend of mine. I 
didn’t dare to say I had done 
them myself, lest he should think 
them worthless before he had 
really looked at them.” 

Her modesty was exquisite ; 
she spoke with perfect good faith 
and simplicity. 

* And what do you, think? He 
liked them so much that he offered 
to give me five guineas for each, 
at once. And he said he would 
take more, if my friend had any 
to dispose of !” 

“Then you told him they were 
yours?” asked Castledine, in an 
uncertain voice. 

“No, not even then. I had a 
pleasure, then, in keeping the 
secret. He was discretion itself; 
didn’t ask a single troublesome 
question, not even my name. And 
I have been thinking all the way 
home: how good it would be for 
you to know him! JDon’t you 
think so? If we told him the 
truth about the water-colours, and 
then got him to look at your 
picture, mightn’t it be of great 
advantage to you?” 

Castledine smiled in a sickly 
way, murmuring assent. 

The children’s voices, calling im- 
patiently, put an end to the talk. 
Castledine said that he would have 
a walk before dark, to see if he 
could get rid of his headache ; and 
having made himself rather more 
like a man of this world, he went 
forth. 


He was in sore perplexity and 
travail of spirit. What in the 
name of common-sense had _ pos- 
sessed him to tell that silent lie 
to Godfrey Banks? For the pre- 
sent, perchance, no harm would 
come of it, but sooner or later 
what he had done must almost 
certainly be discovered by his wife, 
if not by other people. 

For, in their serious need, how 
was it possible to neglect a prom- 
ising source of income? Here 
were two men, both excellent 
judges, who declared the water- 
colours of value. Yet he had 
never suspected it. The fact was, 
his wife’s work had been growing 
better and better by gradual stages, 
the result of her great patience: 
this progress he ignored, taking it 
for granted that she was still at 
the same point in art as at the 
time of their marriage, when she 
drew and coloured not much better 
than the schoolgirl with a pretty 
taste in that kind of thing. She 
spoke so humbly of her attempts, 
and assented so cheerfully to all 
his views of what was worth do- 
ing in art. But for a strong vein 
of artistic faculty in her composi- 
tion, she must long ago have been 
discouraged, and have given up 
even amusing herself with sketch- 
ing from nature. Castledine was 
quite incompetent to direct her, 
or to estimate what she did. Con- 
vinced that his own genius would 
display itself in grand subjects on 
big canvases, he had got into 
the habit of slighting all work of 
modest aim anddimensions, Now 
and then, asked to look at some 
drawing which his wife had finish- 
ed, he said, “‘ Pretty—very pretty ;” 
and she, who was the real artist, 
bowed her head to the dictum of 
the pretender, in whose future, by 
force of love, she firmly believed. 

Evil promptings came into his 
mind. He felt a preposterous jeal- 
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ousy. Yes, that was why he had 
allowed Banks to think him the 
artist of the water-colours; he 
could not bear to become altogether 
insignificant, subordinate even to 
his wife. Had the great picture 
received a modicum of praise, he 
could have told the truth about 
the little drawings. But self- 
esteem held his tongue, and minute 
after minute went by—and the lie 
was irrevocable, or seemed so. 

He wandered some distance in- 
to the country, and did not return 
home till an hour after sunset. 

His wife was waiting anxiously. 
Long ago the children lay in bed. 
She was alone, and troubled be- 
cause of the strange way in which 
her joyful news had been received. 
Being a woman of clear enough 
judgment in most things, she di- 
vined the astonishing truth that 
her husband was a little envious 
of the success that had come to 
her, whilst he laboured year after 
year without a gleam of encourage- 
ment. How was such feeling com- 
patible with the love she always 
recognised in him? But men 
were singular beings, especially 
those blest or cursed with genius. 

Castledine entered silently, fa- 
tigued and miserable. Wisely, his 
wife did not constrain him to 
talk. She set his accustomed 
supper of warm bread and milk 
before him, and waited patiently. 
When he had eaten, he allowed his 
hand to be taken and caressed ; 
and of a sudden remorseful ten- 
derness subdued him. 

* Hilda, I have behaved like a 
blackguard 2 

** Nonsense, dear!” 

“Oh, but wait! Im going to 
tell you something disgraceful. I 
can’t look you in the face, but I 
must tell you.” 

He began to unburden his con- 
science. With red cheeks, burn- 
ing ears, and eyes like those of a 
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dog conscious of wrong-doing, he 
half explained how he had been 
led into deceit. Yet did not tell 
the whole truth ; could not, though 
aware that what he concealed was 
the better part of his excuse. He 
found it impossible to avow that 
Banks had not a word of commen- 
dation for the big picture. Partly 
to relieve his confusion, and in 
part because she was really anx- 
ious, before discussing the other 
matter, to know the judgment of 
such a man as Banks on the work 
with which all their hopes were 
connected, Hilda asked— 

“But what did he say that so 
discouraged you?” 

“Oh, he didn’t discourage me,” 
replied her husband, with nervous 
impatience. “He talked about 
the ditliculties I must be finding 
—in such a little studio, you 
know. I could see that he didn’t 
quite trust himself to speak decid- 
edly about figure-painting. He 
has never done anything but land- 
scape, and so it was natural. He 
didn’t discourage me in the least!” 

“Did he like the attitude of 
Joseph ?” 

“Yes, he liked that. I saw he 
was impressed by that,” stammered 
Castledine ; ‘“‘and the grouping in 
general, and the scheme of colour. 
Don’t think for a moment, Hilda, 
that he discouraged me. But 
what a blackguard you must think 
me to go and e 

She kept silence. 

“T shall write to Banks,” he 
continued, “and make a clean 
breast of it. I can’t help what he 
thinks. He shall know that I 
deceived him.” 

“But, Horace, you say you 
didn’t actually ¢e// him that the 
drawings were your work ¥" 

“No. I only allowed him to 
suppose it.” 

“Then why need you do any- 
thing at all?” 








———— 
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He glanced at her, and Hilda’s 
eyes fell, a slight colour mantling 
in her cheeks, 

In the first moment she had 
felt ashamed of what he had done, 
and very uneasy about the position 
in which it placed them. The 
shame still troubled her, but she 
deemed it so impossible for Horace 
to go through the humiliation of 
confessing a lie—the consequences 
of which might even be a lasting 
detriment to him—that in a flash 
her mind had contrived how to 
cloak the deception by continuing 
it. What woman has the courage 
to bid her husband face a mortify- 
ing ordeal in the cause of truth, 
especially when the result of such 
ordeal will be to glorify herself at 
his expense? Of a sudden her 
countenance changed; she laugh- 
ed, and began to speak as if the 
matter were trifling. 

* Now, what a good thing that 
I didn’t tell Mr Merriman! Let 
the drawings go without a name. 
No, no; better still! They shall 
be signed ‘H. Castledine’ ; that’s 
my name, and yours as well!” 

Hope began to brighten the 
listener’s face, but for very de- 
cency he made a show of resist- 
ance. 

*T can’t allow it, Hilda! I’ve 
suffered too much already for 
cheating you of your praise. And 
think, we shall be only too glad 
to sell as many drawings as you 
can make. How is it possible to 
keep up such a deception for 
ever |” 

“For ever?” She laughed 
with mirthful mockery. ‘ As if 
we should be long in difliculties ! 
Why, you will have finished your 
picture in a few months, and then 
we shall have no more trouble. 
You don’t imagine that these 
little sketches are really import- 
ant enough to be talked about? 


Let us sell as many as we can; 
they won’t please for very long, 
and in a year or two no one will 
remember them.” 

“But it’s a monstrous shame 

” 

“Nonsense! Now go on stead- 
ily with your work, and let me 
draw away whilst the summer 
lasts. We'll send some of the 
sketches to London, and see if 
dealers will buy them. And you 
know, Mr Merriman has _ prom- 
ised to take more of them. As if 
it mattered, Horace! Husband 
and wife are one, I hope!” 

And so, in spite of her con- 
science, Hilda settled the question. 
On the morrow, Castledine forced 
himself to resume painting with a 
semblance.of confident zeal. The 
ten guineas would go a long way, 
and with their help he was soon 
able to believe that Godfrey Banks 
knew less than nothing about the 
higher walks of art. 

He prided himself upon the 
slowness with which he worked. 
** All great works of art,” he was 
wont to say, “take a long time.” 
It often happened that he sat 
through a whole morning merely 
gazing at his canvas; Leonardo, 
he reminded Hilda, had the same 
habit. This mental labour ex- 
hausted him, and for a day or 
two after he found it necessary 
to read novels, or wander with 
his children about the fields. Of 
late he had been earning a little 
money as a teacher of drawing ; 
but this employment was degrad- 
ing: it always made him incapable 
of handling a brush for the next 
twenty-four hours. 

About a week after the visit 
of the landscape- painter, there 
arrived the drawing promised 
in exchange for that he took 
away. Of course it was a de- 
lightful bit of work.  Castle- 
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dine remarked, “ Pretty — very 
pretty,” and paid no more atten- 
tion ; but Hilda kept it before her 
for days, studying and profiting 
by its masterly characteristics. 

The water-colours sent up to 
London were readily sold. With 
this resource before her, Hilda 
was relieved from any necessity 
of applying again to Mr Merri- 
man. Conducting business by cor- 
respondence, Horace could sign 
himself simply, “ H. Castledine,” 
and needed not to state that he 
was the artist. But one day to- 
wards the end of October a car- 
riage stopped before the house, 
and Hilda, at the window, was 
alarmed by seeing the connoisseur 
from Wells ‘alight and approach. 
She rushed up-stairs to her hus- 
band, spoke a few words of agi- 
tated surprise, and ran down 
again to answer the knock at 
the door. 

Mr Merriman was past middle 
age, lean, tall, grave of aspect. 
On seeing Hilda, he for an in- 
stant looked puzzled ; it was plain 
that hte remembered her. But 
without reference to their former 
meeting, he explained, in very 
pleasant tones, that he wished to 
see Mr Castledine, of whom he 
had recently heard in a conver- 
sation with Mr Godfrey Banks, 
the painter. Leaving him in the 
parlour, Hilda again hurried up- 
stairs. 

“You must come!” she whis- 
pered, trying her best to look as 
if she enjoyed the joke. “Mr 
Banks has sent him here. He 
knew me again. You must say 
that I took the water-colours to 
sell without your knowledge.” 

* But how can I +” 

“Of course you can, for it’s the 
truth. Say you had thought very 
little of them—were absorbed in 
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your great picture, and that we 
were dreadfully short of money 
just then. Do, do be careful!” 

Mr Merriman stayed for more 
than an hour. Less conscientious 
than Banks, he did not allow him- 
self to be struck dumb by the 
sight of “Joseph of Arimathza,” 
but found something to say which, 
though it meant little enough, was 
balm to Castledine’s feelings. Nat- 
urally, however, he kept conver- 
sation as much as possible to the 
subject of water-colours. Horace 
had little difticulty in following his 
wife’s instructions ; when he told 
the story of Hilda’s visit to Wells, 
the connoisseur showed himself re- 
lieved from an embarrassment. 

“JT had made up my mind,” he 
said, “that the lady was herself 
the artist, though it was difficult 
to account for her not being will- 
ing to admit it. When Banks 
happened to bring out the drawing 
you gave him, I recognised the 
workmanship at once, but some- 
thing of the mystery still remained. 
I’m not sure,” he added, laughing, 
“that I didn’t begin to think of 
larceny.” 

Horace joined in the laugh with 
great heartiness, and thereupon 
Mrs Castledine was summoned up 
to the studio. Mr Merriman re- 
peated his laudation of the water- 
colours, and appeared so taken up 
with them that only at the mo- 
ment of leaving was he obliged to 
invent a few more phrases for 
Joseph and the Holy Thorn. 
To these words Hilda listened 
eagerly, and they sufficed to in- 
spirit her. When the visitor was 
gone, she talked exultantly about 
the painting, and, with her hus- 
band’s help, avoided a syllable of 
reference to the imposture which 
had again been successfully prac- 
tised. 
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III. 


In one sense Hilda Castledine 
did not underestimate her work ; 
for the last year she had been con- 
scious of great improvements, and 
at times it disappointed her that 
Horace seemed not to recognise 
this advance. She had explained 
his indifference by humbly admit- 
ting to herself that after all she 
remained an amateur—the kind 
of person especially distasteful to 
artists of strong individuality. 
But this excuse was no longer 
valid; her work had a market 
value, and that owing to no sensa- 
tional qualities, to no passing fancy 
of the public, but in virtue of 
simple merits which make their 
claim felt wherever men are cap- 
able of recognising true art. 
When it was necessary to speak 
of the matter with her husband, 
she still used a slighting tone ; but 
her eyes were opened, and she saw, 
among other things, that Horace 
had either been insincere with 
her or was lacking in judgment. 
This consciousness became a fixed 
trouble, and blended with the self- 
reproach due to the falsehood she 
had undertaken to support. 

That perfect harmony which 
had reigned in the little household 
was gravely disturbed. Castle- 
dine could no longer work ; when 
he shut himself into the studio 
it was only because he grew 
ashamed of open idling. He knew 
that Mr Merriman’s encourage- 
ment meant nothing; Banks’s 
silent criticism sank deeper and 
deeper into his mind. <A process 
of disillusion was hastened by the 
moral imbroglio into which he 
had slipped. In spite of conceit, 
he was anything but a man of lax 
principles; prior to that hapless 
day of Banks’s visit he had never 
been guilty of grave untruth. But, 


as generally happens, harassment 
of material cares had weakened his 
character and prepared him for 
yielding to temptation. Already 
he had begun to regard his picture 
with secret uneasiness, to weary of 
the great task ; left to himself, he 
would probably have abandoned 
Joseph of Arimathia, and, in face 
of financial trials, either have 
seriously taken up the profession 
of drawing-master or have returned 
to his old business. Now he could 
neither renounce his labour nor 
pursue it. A sense of shame con- 
stantly haunted him—shame at 
being supported by his wife, shame 
at taking the credit due to her, 
shame at his own futility. Even 
the hours spent with his children 
were spoilt; he no longer had 
that pure joy in their affection 
which used to be the best element 
of his life. 

It was significant that Hilda 
had ceased to sit with him in the 
studio. When working at home, 
she retired to her bedroom—not 
venturing to use the parlour lest 
her occupation should be observed. 
Even from the children she began 
to conceal, as far as possible, her 
artistic pursuits ; they might speak 
to strangers, and, worse still, they 
might in future years conceive sus- 
picions affecting their father’s 
honesty. Every day she said to 
herself that the life of falsehood 
to which she was committed must 
not last long. 

That she was living thus resulted 
from her own lack of firmness ; it 
was she who had withheld Horace 
from an avowal of his fault. She 
admitted it, lamented it, and 
understood the disastrous results 
for which she was responsible. 
At the same time she blamed 
Horace — even though her heart 
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loathed and utterly rejected the 
idea of doing so. 

Her faith in him had suffered a 
blow from which it would not 
recover. This, too, she did her 
best to deny; but no effort en- 
abled her to talk with him of his 
work as formerly. She saw that 
on his side there existed a corre- 
sponding unwillingness; this re- 
lieved her from a painful endeav- 
our, but otherwise only intensi- 
fied the moral disease she had 
contracted. 

One natural result of her artis- 
tic success was the development 
of an ambition which hitherto had 
taken only the lowliest forms. 
Formerly she cared for no ap- 
proval but her husband’s, and 
when even this was denied she 
could recompense herself with the 
happiness of home. Now it cost 
her a continual struggle to repress 
the impulses which signified that 
she was something more than 
_wife and mother. Her gifts had 
ripened ; a long, patient appren- 
ticeship was over, and but for un- 
friendly circumstances she would 
have hastened to enlarge her ex- 
perience amid nobler scenes. The 
simple lowland landscape no longer 
satisfied her. Of this, however, 
she must not speak, must not even 
think. Had she not doomed her 
art to eventual sterility? Im- 
possible to continue for a lifetime 
secretly producing work which 
admirers and purchasers would 
attribute to Horace. Even if her 
nature were equal to the strain, 
it was obvious that discovery and 
disgrace must sooner or later be- 
fall the perpetrators of so singular 
a fraud. 

In seeking to defend Horace 
from the results of puerile false- 
hood, she had sacrificed a future 
rich in the happiest possibilities 
for herself, her husband, and her 
children. 
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Mr Merriman invited them to 
spend a day with him at Wells, 
that they might see his pictures, 
The children would accompany 
them. All arrangements were 
made, and a fine morning sum- 
moned them to set forth early; 
but at the last moment Hilda 
declared that she did not feel well 
enough to go. 

For several days she had been 
troubled with a cold caught in 
damp fields ; it seemed better, but 
a sleepless night had dispirited 
her, and she could not endure the 
thought of practising deceit in re- 
turn for their friend’s kindness. 

“My head is too bad,” she pro- 
fessed, when Horace went to speak 
with her in private. 

“That’s a pretence,”- was his 
impatient answer. ‘ Why couldn’t 
you say before that you had rather 
not go?” 

“You will be far more at ease 
without me, Horace.” 

He turned away, with difficulty 
refraining from an outburst of 
anger. It was very rarely indeed 
that they spoke to each other in 
any voice but that of affection ; at 
present, both felt irritable, and 
desired to be apart. Horace 
moved towards the door, but per- 
verse feeling got the upper hand 
with him. 

“Tf this is how you are going 
to behave,” he exclaimed suddenly, 
“‘why did you prevent me from 
having done with lies when I 
wished to?” 

They could not face each other. 
Hilda trembled from head to foot, 
and her tongue retorted in spite of 
her will. 

“Why did you make it neces- 
sary for me to save you from 
shame ?” 

He hastened out of the room 
and out of the house. Hearing 
the front door close, Hilda all but 
sprang forward to recall him. The 
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children, running in with anxious 
questions, helped her to resist the 
impulse. 

“Mother isn’t well enough to 
go, my darlings,” she said, taking 
them in her arms. “ Father must 
go alone, and you shall stay to 
keep me company.” 

She shed a few tears, but pre- 
sently commanded herself, and 
turned to the common duties of 
the house. Evidently Horace had 
gone. There was a fear in her 
mind lest he should resolve on 
some act of expiation—such as 
confessing his fault to Mr Merri- 
man: but it seemed unlikely ; he 
had not enough force of character. 
The depreciatory thought afflicted 
her; she spent a day of struggle 
with her emotions, and deter- 
mined that this first scene of dis- 
cord should also be the last. 
Rather than the peace of their 
home should be marred, she would 
support every trial. On his re- 


turn, Horace should find her with 


the old face of tender welcome. 
It was she who had done the worse 
wrong; she must atone for it by 
self-denial, by cheerful devotion, 
and hope that some escape from 
the consequences of their weak- 
ness might soon be discoverable. 

Castledine was back again at 
four in the afternoon. He came 
in anxious and shamefaced, not 
ill-tempered. The reception that 
awaited him, though not unlooked 
for, brought tears to his eyes. 

«A letter has come for you,” 
said Hilda, when they had ex- 
changed words of forgiveness. 

“ Who's this from, I wonder?” 

It proved to be an offer of the 
post of drawing-master at a board- 
ing-school in the neighbourhood. 
This was no surprise, for the 
father of Horace’s pupil had al- 
ready suggested the possibility of 
his filling a position left vacant 
at the summer holidays. The de- 
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mand upon his time would be only 
two hours a-week, and the payment 
of corresponding slightness. 

“T shall take it,” he announced, 
with an air of resignation. ‘ Curi- 
ous that this should come to-day ; 
I have a promise of two other 
private pupils. On the way home 
I met Mr Brownson, and he re- 
commended me to call on a friend 
of his who had two little girls to 
be taught drawing. I shall take 
that too.” 

And with a sigh he stared at 
the ceiling. 

The Mr Brownson in question 
was their only acquaintance at 
Glastonbury. They had known 
him for a month or two. People 
of education who choose (or are 
compelled) to live in a peasant’s 
cottage, will never have any difii- 
culty in avoiding intercourse with 
the better-class folk of their neigh- 
bourhood ; an anomalous position 
is a safeguard against the atten- 
tions of country society. But for 
this isolation, Hilda could hardly 
have entertained the thought of 
passing off her own drawings as 
her husband’s. It looked now as 
if their connections were likely to 
extend; and herefrom might re- 
sult new anxieties. 

“T have something else to tell 
you,” said Castledine, presently, in 
a tone that suggested grave de- 
liberation. “For the present— 
just for the present only—lI think 
I shall put the ‘Joseph’ aside.” 

Hilda listened breathlessly ; she 
could find nothing to say, and 
after a short silence her husband 
proceeded— 

“The fact of the matter is, I 
have attempted something — not 
beyond my strength, but impos- 
sible in my situation. There’s no 
finishing a picture of that size in 
such a studio. Merriman thinks 
I have done wonders—all things 
considered. But miracles are not 
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in my power. I must wait till we 
have a larger house.” 

“‘T am sure that is wise,” Hilda 
murmured, consolingly. 

“Tf you really think so, that 
settles it. For the present, ‘Jo- 
seph’ must stand aside. I shall 
get a small canvas, and begin at 
the ‘King Alfred.’ Won’t that 
be better? I mentioned the thing 
to Merriman, and he seemed to be 
much interested. But I tell you 
what, Hilda: it’s not only a larger 
studio that I need; I’m afraid I’m 
rusting in this out-of-the-world 
place.” 

“Yes—I too have had that 
fear,” she assented with much 
readiness. ‘I am sure it would 
be better for you to be in a town 
—if we could only manage it!” 

“We must plan it somehow. 
Yes, I am decidedly rusting ; that’s 
the explanation of the dull, tired 
feeling I have had for a long time. 
The fact of the matter is, if I can’t 
live by my painting, I must be 
content to give up a part of each 
day to lessons. It’s a wretched 
necessity, but then it’s better than 
having to give up art altogether— 
isn’t it? If I had to do that, it 
would be all over with me, you 
know.” 

He looked at her very gravely, 
a pathetic wrinkle on his brow. 

Hilda made up her mind that 
the project of leaving Glaston- 
bury should be carried out, and 
before very long. But for what 
had befallen, the lanes and fields 
and water-courses in their autumnal 
colouring would have afforded her 
calm delight, and have supplied 
infinite material for her pencil. 
But that was all over; she feared 
the thoughts that were suggested 
by every favourite nook or view. 
The renunciation on which she had 
resolved, if possible at all, would 
only be so amid strange surround- 
ings—all the better if remote from 


natural beauty. In a town she 
might perhaps forget the misery 
of frustrated impulses. 

Horace procured the small can- 
vas, and transferred to it the out- 
lines of a drawing which he had 
prepared and laid aside more than 
a yearago. But he got no further 
than this. Distaste for the sub- 
ject speedily assailed him; he 
mooned about his little room, or 
slipped away in truancy, or else 
declared that the skies were too 
gloomy for painting, and amused 
himself with his children. Hilda 
had entirely ceased her water- 
colour work, and no remark on 
the subject ever passed between 
them. Meanwhile, she was cor- 
responding with a married sister 
who lived in the north, trying to 
discover if Horace could hope for 
employment as a teacher in that 
town. The undertaking seemed 
feasible. She succeeded, more- 
over, in borrowing a sum of money 
to meet the expenses of removal 
and settlement. Thereupon it 
was decided that they should quit 
Glastonbury at Christmas. 

Castledine brightened wonder- 
fully at the prospect of change. 
He began to talk, as in the old 
days, of great achievements that 
lay before him. Again he assured 
his little boy and girl that some 
day their father’s name would be 
rumoured to the ends of the earth 
—“ ike those of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael.” He resumed the 
satin dressing- gown, of late dis- 
carded, and began to make what 
he called anatomical studies, in 
charcoal, on huge sheets of paper. 
The packing of his “Joseph of 
Arimathea” occupied him for 
many days; so precious a canvas 
must not be exposed to risk in the 
removal. 

And as for his wife, she seemed 
to have recovered the sweet and 
placid patience which was always 
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her characteristic. No one di- 
vined what lay beneath her tender 
smile, with its touch of sadness— 
least of all Horace himself. No 
one knew of the long sleepless 
nights when she wept silently over 
a glorious hope that had come 
only to vanish. She had her mo- 
ments of rebellion, but subdued 
herself by remembering that her 
own weakness was to blame for 


In the bar- parlour of one of 
those comfortable little inns (not 
hotels, and still less gin - shops) 
which are yet discoverable if you 
seek far enough from London, de- 
stroyer of all simple ease, three 
men were sitting. It was New 
Year’s Eve. At this hour, past 
ten o'clock, the streets of the 


market-town had fallen into still- 
ness; the house itself was very 
quiet, only an occasional laugh, 


or a voice raised in seasonable 
greeting, came from the bar. For 
more than five minutes the three 
men had kept silence. Two sat by 
the fire, with long clay pipes in 
hand, and glasses reachable on the 
mantelpiece; they were middle- 
aged, and by their dress seemed 
to be well-doing tradesmen. The 
third leaned back in a corner, his 
arms crossed, his head bent; he 
too wore broadcloth, but it had 
seen more than fair service. His 
plain and not very intelligent face 
declared an uneasy mind, and thin 
straggling hair of unusual length 
heightened the woe-begone effect 
of his general appearance. 

One of his companions turned 
to look at him, and said in a 
friendly voice— 

“Rather quiet to-night, Mr 
Castledine ?” 

He nodded and sighed, but made 
no other answer. 
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these sorrows. An artist no longer, 
however her artist soul might re- 
volt, the duties of wife and mother 
must suffice for all her energies, 
and supply all her happiness. 
Then she packed away her col- 
ours and sketch- books —it was 
once for all. She never drew 
again, and never again looked at 
the accumulated work which was 
her preparation for a futile success, 


** Let’s hope that 1890 will treat 
us better than 1889 has done,” 
continued the other, cheeringly. 
* Won’t do, you know, to begin 
the New Year in low spirits. 
Never meet trouble half-way.” 

Castledine let his arms fall, 
looked into his empty glass, and 
said in a husky voice— 

* T’ve had a shock to-day.” 

*‘Sorry to hear that. How was 
it?” 

The third man had turned his 
head in curiosity. For a mo- 
ment Castledine glanced from one 
to the other, seeming to hesitate; 
then he changed his position, 
stroked his stubbly chin, coughed, 
and began to speak with an air of 
impressiveness, 

“T went to call 
William Barnard.” 

A pause invited the hearers to 
look surprised or respectful. 

“T have no personal acquaint- 
ance with him, but I had my 
reasons for thinking that he might 
be disposed to recommend me a 
pupil or two. It isn’t my habit, 
you know, to trouble people with 
this kind of application; but just 
at present I have to stir myself. 
Things are dull in my profession.” 

“ Like in every other,” remarked 
the man hitherto silent. 

“T fear so. Well, Sir William 
was at home, and he received me 
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without a minute’s delay. I ex- 
plained to him who I was and 
what I wanted. He looked at me 
with a good deal of interest and 
said, ‘Mr Castledine, your name 
is familiar to me. Are you a 
landscape-'painter?’ I answered 
that in days gone by I had done a 
little work of that kind, and he 
looked still more interested. ‘I 
see from your card,’ he said, ‘that 
your first initialis H. Now Ihave 
two little water-colours, bits of 
Somerset landscape, which I prize 
very highly, and they are both 
signed H. Castledine. Are they 
your work, I wonder?’ ‘Yes, Sir 
William,’ I answered, ‘I have no 
doubt they are.’ At that he was 
really delighted, and asked me at 
once to come into Lady Barnard’s 
boudoir and look at the drawings. 
And there they hung, my work of 
just twenty years ago!” 

His voice sank mournfully. He 
shook his head, sighed, and watched 
the faces of the listeners, who 
knew not what to say. 

“T’m a victim of circumstances,” 
he continued in a moment, “if 
ever man was. It puzzles you, no 
doubt, that I should once have 
done great things, and yet at my 
age, only fifty, be nothing but an 
obscure drawing-master. You 
don’t understand the  artist’s 
nature. You can’t imagine how 
completely an artist is at the 
mercy of circumstances.” 

Assuredly the worthy men had 
but slight understanding of these 
things. They exchanged a glance, 
muttered “Ah!” and_ still lis- 
tened. 

“T told my story to Sir William, 
and he was deeply moved—deeply 
moved. He said he would exert 
himself to be of use to me.” 

“Well, that means a good deal, 
I should think,” said one of the 
hearers. “It ought to have 
cheered you up.” 
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“Perhaps so; but you don’t 
know what it meant to be re- 
minded of power and reputation 
that are gone for ever. When I 
did those two little water-colours, 
any one would have said that I 
had a brighter future than most 
artists then living. Landscape 
wasn’t really my strong point. 
I was an historical painter. I 
lived at Glastonbury, in Somerset ; 
an out-of-the-way place, if you 
like ; but even there I was sought 
out by great artists. The late 
Godfrey Banks—you have heard 
of him, I hope?—one of the greatest 
men in the English school, called 
upon me one day, just to see a 
picture I was engaged upon. He 
was astonished at finding me in a 
little cottage, with nothing but a 
tiny back bedroom for a studio. 
‘How’s this, Mr Castledine?’ he 
said; ‘how can you work under 
such conditions as these?’ ‘You 
may well ask, Mr Banks,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Circumstances, circum- 
stances. Can’t afford anything 
better at present.’ He was shocked 
and angry. You must understand 
that an artist’s reputation doesn’t 
always mean money. My little 
water-colours sold for just enough 
to keep me and my family alive ; 
but my great work had to be done 
very slowly—very slowly. Banks 
was delighted with what I showed 
him—a great picture, filling all 
one side of the room; but it 
almost brought tears to his eyes to 
think that I should be labouring 
against such terrible odds.” 

“Didn't he help you?” was 
asked, 

“ Help me, my dear sir? How 
could he? An artist cannot go 
round with a hat soliciting alms. 
We could only hope that my great 
picture might soon be finished, and 
sold for a satisfactory price. But 
it was never to be finished !” 

“Why not ?” 
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“Tt’s very difficult to explain 
an artist’s obstacles. But from 
the first circumstances were against 
me. I married at two-and-twenty 
—a rash, indeed a fatal, step. I 
encumbered myself with a wife 
and family (though the best wife 
and the sweetest children that 
man ever had) at an age when I 
ought, above everything, to have 
been independent—free to travel, 
to study. Already I had over- 
taxed my health in working at 
art when circumstances compelled 
me to earn a living in other ways. 
And whilst at Glastonbury my 
strength and spirits were so com- 
pletely shattered that—well, well, 
I don’t like to speak of it. Would 
you believe that my poor wife had 
to go and sell her watch to pro- 
vide us with food? That,” he 
added, quickly, ‘“‘was before I 
had found out that my water- 
colours would sell. I thought so 
little of them. And now two of 
them are hanging in Lady Bar- 
nard’s boudoir, together with a 
Millet and a Turner and other 
masterpieces! Yes, a victim of 
circumstances, if ever man was!” 

His companions kept a sympa- 
thetic silence. 
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“We left Glastonbury ; but ill- 
luck followed us. I had to toil as 
a drawing-master, and before long 
my artistic faculty deserted me— 
crushed out by hard circumstances, 
Four years later my wife died—of 
a fever she caught in dirty lodg- 
ings at the seaside. The noblest 
wife that ever man had!” A tear 
ran down his cheek. “TI was left 
with the two children—a boy and 
a girl. My son would have been 
a great painter. At twelve years 
old he had done astonishing things. 
But he died at fourteen, after a 
dreadful illness—poor, dear little 
lad! And my poor girl married 
a blackguard—a blackguard, who 
took her off to the colonies, and 
makes her life so miserable that I 
dread to have a letter from her, 
though she does her best to put a 
good face on things, poor child! 
All of us, victims of circum- 
stances.” 

He stood up, turned aside to 
blow his nose and wipe his cheeks, 
and began to move towards the 
door. Before going forth, he faced 
his companions again, and said 
hoarsely — 

“Gentlemen, I wish you a Happy 
New Year!” 
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VieweEp in the abstract, it would 
seem to be no such difficult task 
from the voluminous array of re- 
cent German novels to select half- 
a-dozen works deserving of special 
notice. Probably no other race is 
as productive in this respect ; and 
certainly, for the patient industry 
and conscientious labour with 
which he approaches his subject, 
the German will carry off the palm 
over English, French, or Ameri- 
can writers. But precisely this 
exhaustiveness, which causes him 
to excel in almost every branch 
of erudition or science, is a terrible 
handicap when brought to bear on 
the lighter sides of literature. The 
novelist’s hand must be swift and 
deft, firm yet elastic in touch ; and 
the sort of dexterity which enables 
a man to drive a four-in-hand team 
with precision and authority, will 
avail him but little when it be- 
comes a question of capturing a 
delicate butterfly whose gossamer 
wings will be injured by the slight- 
est Over-pressure, 

We do not mean to affirm that 
such a thing as a good German 
novelist, even in our acceptation 
of the word, does not exist; but 
it is an undoubted fact that while 
the crowd of average fictionists is 
in Germany decidedly larger than 
elsewhere, the stars of first mag- 
nitude worthy to be placed by 
the side of our brightest English 
and American constellations are 
decidedly few and far between ; for 
when we have named the quartet of 
Sudermann, Franzos, Max Nordau, 
and Rosegger, we have pretty well 
exhausted the list of those living 
novelists that seem to our own 
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limited judgment quite to come 
up to the Al standard ; and even if 
from a sense of conventional duty 
we throw in the names of Dahn, 
Spielhagen, Ebers, Freytag, and 
Heyse, we do so with a certain 
sense of hesitation, unable to 
divest ourselves of a lurking im- 
pression that these distinguished 
authors, who occupy such a high 
literary position in their own 
country, would probably be judged 
by a harsher standard if fate had 
cast their lines on French or 
English soil. 

These remarks were lately 
suggested to us from perusal of 
several recent German novels, of 
which Paul Heyse’s ‘Merlin’! is 
one of the most conspicuous ; and 
although to German ears it may 
sound like arrant blasphemy to 
say so, we cannot otherwise desig- 
nate this novel than as a magni- 
ficent failure, despite, or rather 
because of, the talent with which 
it is undoubtedly written. Per- 
haps no other living writer would 
have been any more successful 
than Herr Heyse has been in 
treating the subject, which is 
neither more nor less than an 
attempt to prove the fallacy of 
the lines on which the drama of 
the present day is modelled. The 
fundamental idea of the plot— 
independent of the underlying 
motive—is a good one, which, in 
the hands of a more consummate 
artist than Herr Heyse, might 
have been turned into a master- 
piece, and which, even such as it 
is, affords more food for reflection 
than ninety out of a hundred 
modern novels,—its failure as a 
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work of fiction being not only due 
to the over-exhaustive fashion 
with which the subject is treated, 
but likewise to the bitter, virulent, 
and resentful manner in which 
these opinions are expressed. The 
oft-quoted saying, that every Ger- 
man is lined with a professor, was 
never more fully exemplified than 
in these pages; for, having once 
mounted his hobby-horse, Herr 
Heyse rides the unfortunate quad- 
ruped with persistent cruelty to 
the bitter end, and in the blind 
animosity by which he is actuated, 
seems totally to have lost sight of 
that delicate reticence which we 
have frequently had occasion to ad- 
mire in some of his former works. 

The scheme of the present tale 
is founded on the old legend of 
Merlin the wizard, who was made 
captive by Vivian, the perfidious 
lady of the lake, and by her 
doomed to live on till doomsday, 
his spirit confined within a bloom- 
ing hawthorn-tree. The hero of the 
story, Georg Falkner, is a young 
lawyer who has just finished his 
legal studies and obtained the 
doctor’s title. Himself the son of 
a wealthy merchant, he has lost 
his heart to Lili Wittekind, only 
daughter and heiress of the rich- 
est banker in the small university 
town where Georg’s studies have 
been pursued. He is loved in 
return, and no obstacle to their 
union exists but Georg’s own pig- 
headed resolve to abandon the 
legal career and seek distinction 
as a dramatic author. All his 
friends are of course violently op- 
posed tothe scheme; and his father, 
after having exhausted advice and 
persuasion, seeks to play out a 
last trump-card by announcing to 
his son that their fortune is se- 
riously compromised, and that he 
has therefore no inheritance to 
expect. Georg’s resolution is, 
however, but the more firmly 
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fixed by this news. He breaks 
with his father, and refusing all 
offers of pecuniary assistance, re- 
solves to live by the produce of 
his penalone. All sorts of magni- 
ficent dramatic projects are hover- 
ing in his brain, of which the yet 
hazy and undefined drama of ‘ Mer- 
lin’ is the most important. A 
bundle of lyrical poems which 
he intends to publish under the 
title of ‘Jugendsiinden’ (Youth- 
ful Sins), and a historical drama 
called ‘Rosamund,’ represent the 
produce of his muse at this part of 
his career. With the bundle of 
MS. poems in hand, he repairs to 
a well-known publisher with whom 
he is on terms of friendly inti- 
macy, and who in former days had 
expressed himself in the most 
enthusiastic terms of his young 
friend’s literary genius. Now, 
however, on realising that Georg 
wants to turn these youthful effu- 
sions into hard cash, the publisher 
suddenly regards the matter from 
a totally different point of view. 


“ At the first words betraying the 
true nature of the manuscript’s con- 
tents, such a comical expression of 
horror had dawned on the publisher’s 
face that, had not Georg’s eyes been 
persistently fixed on the manuscript, 
he must inevitably have been half 
amused, half provoked by it. His 
little speech was, however, sufficiently 
long in order to give the other man 
time to recover himself and assume a 
politely indifferent business air, as he 
now answered, with a slight bow— 

“* You are bringing me— your 
poems — Herr Doctor ?’ 

“¢T cannot deny it, Herr Settegast. 
These are poems—and, what is more, 
youthful efforts. But after all, youth 
must out ; and although I have now 
more serious work in view upon a 
totally different literary field, yet I 
trust these youthful peccadilloes are 
not so utterly unworthy of absolu- 
tion. Of course it remains to be seen 
whether I succeed in winning laurels 
as a dramatic author, in which case 
this little volume will acquire some 
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value half a century hence, if only as 
sriceless material for my biographers, 

y proving to the world how wise it 
was on my part to hang up the lyrical 
lyre betimes on the nail.’ 

“This somewhat forced self-irony 
had now completely dispelled his em- 
barrassment ; he unrolled the manu- 
script, smoothed it out, and made a 
gesture as though he would hand it 
over to the bookseller. Herr Sette- 
gast did not, however, seem to notice 
this, but played absently with his 
watch-chain. The shock of surprise 
had caused his cigar to go out. 

““My worthiest Herr Doctor,’ he 
now said, ‘ I do not in the least doubt 
that these peems are very beautiful 
and interesting. If, therefore, you 
are firmly determined F 

“*No, most respected friend,’ in- 
terrupted Georg, ‘I do not wish you 
to undertake this publication merely 
on the strength of my honest face ; 
you must not buy a pig in a poke. 
See first for yourself, and only if my 
verses please you. Also your wife 
may read them through. Women are 
at all events almost our only public 
for lyrical poems nowadays , 

“*Would you lead me into temp- 
tation, and make of my wife your 
accomplice?’ cried the bookseller. 
‘Give.up the idea, it would avail you 
nothing. It is one of my fundamental 
business rules, never on any account 
to publish a book which pleases my 
own individual taste. I did so 
twice ; the first time for an excellent 
humoristic novel in verses, the maiden 
work of an extremely gifted young 
man. The book was immensely 
lauded by the critics, but I was 
unable to sell off forty copies. An- 
other time I incurred the same risk 
with regard to a little volume of 
witty epigrams. Of this work I 
only succeeded in clearing off the 
reviewers’ copies, and the whole com- 
plete edition is still lying untouched 
in the warehouse. No, dear Herr 
Doctor, I shall never again publish 
anything that happens solely to please 
myself, but only what suits the public 
taste; and what that means you 
know well enough for yourself. What 
opinion would you have of a cordon 
bleu who, at a rural gathering, served 
up to the peasauts all his finest chefs- 
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@euvre instead of the common fare 
to which they are accustomed ? With 
his Nesselrodes and truftled pheasants 
he would make a lamentable /asco, 
and would probably be obliged to eat 
them alone. You must therefore ex- 
cuse me if I decline even to cast a 
glance into these pages. If, as I am 
convinced, I were therein to discover 
much that is beautiful, on that very 
score I should consider it my bounden 
duty to dissuade you from their pub- 
lication. They would only be left on 
your hands, like the chef de cuisine 
with his dishes, and although per- 
sonally I should incur no material 
risk , 

“*How do you mean that? The 
material loss would mainly and in 
first line affect yourself ?’ 

“The bookseller regarded him for 
a moment with serious scrutiny. 

“*T fail to understand you,’ he 
then said, with a shake of the head. 
‘Is it really possible that you should 
have made me this proposition under 
the assumption that I would be fool- 
hardy enough to undertake the risk, 
and even hand you over an honor- 
arium corresponding to the intrinsic 
merit of these verses? Yes; I per- 
ceive by your discomfited looks that 
such was in truth your expectation. 
But in what sort of a world do you 
then live, best doctor, if you imagine 
that a man of business, and were it 
your own brother, should plunge into 
such a hopeless adventure merely for 
the sake of your beaux yeux ?’” 


Disappointed in his hopes in 
this direction, Georg goes to a 
dramatic manager who has ex- 
pressed himself in the most en- 
thusiastic terms on the subject of 
the drama called ‘ Rosamund,’ in 
which the daughter of a Gepidzan 
king, made captive by the Longo- 
bards, is forced by her captor to 
quaff wine out of a goblet formed 
of her father’s skull. But, like the 
publisher, he too no sooner realises 
that his talented young friend 
expects to turn this drama into 
gold, than he veers round abruptly 
and endeavours to convince Georg 
of the utter unfeasibility of the 
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project. No audience nowadays, 
he avers, could ever be stimulated 
to any show of interest in the 
fate of such obsolete races as 
Longobards and Gepide, be their 
history expressed in never so 
beautiful language. Why, he sug- 
gests, if Georg really feels drawn 
to depict such a gruesome story 
—why not transplant its scene to 
the present day ? 

With a sort of bitter humour 
Georg catches at the idea. Yes, 
he will remodel his Longobard 
drama in accordance with these 
rules. The Gepidwan maiden will 
be transformed into a high-born 
aristocratic damsel, who, to rescue 
her father from ruin, has been 
forced to wed the Jewish banker 
who holds the mortgages of the 
family estate, and, at a banquet to 
which a number of Semite guests 
have been invited, her hook-nosed 
spouse forces her to drink their 
health out of an old family tankard. 
Her blue blood cannot of course 
brook this last insult, and she 
poisons the objectionable banker 
in connivance with her husband’s 
clerk, who is secretly in love with 
her. 

According to this programme 
the drama is therefore remodelled, 
and being produced achieves an 
overwhelming success. Georg, 
however, feels deeply ashamed of 
the laurels thus acquired, and pre- 
serves a strict anonymity. 

At this juncture of the story he 
is summoned home to his father’s 
deathbed, and there learns to his 
astonishment that the supposed 
loss of fortune had been but a 
feint on the father’s part, in hopes 
of deterring the son from a literary 
career. No obstacle now remaining 
to his union with Lili, who has 
been true to him through his re- 
verses of fortune, he leads her home 
in triumph, and during a length- 
ened honeymoon spent in Italy, 


is able to devote his muse to those 
subjects which he deems alone 
worthy of it, albeit the dramatic 
manager, still harping on the simile 
of pearls before swine, continues 
to decline these artistic master- 
pieces. Then comes another turn 
of Fortune’s wheel, and what had 
previously been a fiction becomes 
now stern reality. The commer- 
cial house in which Georg’s money 
had been invested fails, and he 
finds himself destitute once more, 
with, moreover, a beloved wife and 
two twin daughters to support. 
Reduced again to his pen as sole 
means of sustenance, since he has 
been quixotic enough to refuse 
all proffered assistance from his 
father-in-law, he is anew forced 
to choose unworthy subjects in 
order to provide the daily bread 
for his family. 

But during his various dealings 
with the dramatic manager, our 
hero has made the acquaintance of 
a certain Esther, a young actress 
of dangerous fascination but with- 
out a spark of real artistic tal- 
ent. Piqued by Georg’s coldness, 
Esther follows him about, en- 
deavouring in vain to induce him 
to give her a part in one of his 
dramas. She has meanwhile, ow- 
ing to her beauty alone, risen in her 
profession, and having obtained an 
engagement at a Berlin theatre, at 
last succeeds in persuading Georg 
that she has sufficient influence to 
secure the acceptance of one of 
his dramas there if he will but 
take the trouble to write a part 
whick will be exactly suited to 
her peculiar individuality. Half 
repelled, half attracted by Esther’s 
coquettish advances, Georg re- 
solves to write his long-projected 
drama ‘Merlin’; for what more 
fitting personification of the evil 
fairy Vivian could be found than 
this wilful, capricious, kitten-like 
creature, against whose brazen 
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audacities his good taste revolts, 
yet who nevertheless exercises a 
potent fascination over the baser 
part of his nature ? 

After a long struggle with him- 
self, Georg accepts the siren’s 
propositions, persuading himself 
that his duty towards wife and 
children demands that he should 
neglect no stepping-stone to for- 
tune. 

The drama is produced at Ber- 
lin amid overwhelming applause, 
which, however, is mainly due to 
Esther’s successful impersonation 
of the fairy Vivian. So success- 
fully indeed does she act the 
part, that in the first intoxication 
of triumph on the evening of the 
representation Georg plays Merlin 
to the perfidious Vivian, and at 
last succumbs to Esther’s cun- 
ningly woven meshes. No sooner 
has he done so, however, than a 
revulsion of feeling makes him 
turn from her in disgust, and he 
rushes off to hide his misery and 
sense of lost self-respect in a small 
country town where he is un- 
known. After wandering about 
here for several days, he comes to 
the conclusion that his only hope 
of salvation lies in a full confes- 
sion of his fault to Lili his wife. 
From her dear lips alone can he 
hope to receive the absolution 
which his soul yearns after. 
Hurrying home with this inten- 
tion, he is met at the railway 
station by the news that Lili has 
died of measles during his absence. 
Georg falls straightway into a 
black melancholy, and shutting 
himself up completely from his 
friends, devotes much time to the 
composition of an exceedingly 
tiresome journal, in which he airs 
his opinions on the vanity of things 
in general, and the special idiocy 
of the German public with regard 
to the legitimate drama. These 
numerous reflections, though to- 
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tally out of place in a work of 
fiction, are, however, sometimes 
marked by a certain sense of 
humour, as for instance the fol- 
lowing, in which, under a slender 
veil of disguise, Herr Heyse 
directs a shaft of cruel irony 
against the whole school of 
Ibsenites :— 


“Guntram lately sent me a Pa- 
risian weekly paper containing an 
account of a recent representation at 
the Théitre Libre. The conclusion of 
the article describes a little one-act 

iece called ‘Le Pendu,’ written by a 

rand-new dramatic author. In this 
piece a certain Jean makes love toa 
girl named Marcotte in a dark barn. 
Presently, in a corner of the place, 
they catch sight of a hanging corpse, 
in which Jean recognises his father. 
He cuts down the body, and turns 
out the pockets in order to possess 
himself of the keys to the money- 
box. Marcotte remains alone with 
the dead man, who, however, sudden- 
ly recovers consciousness, and on his 
side proceeds to make love to her, 
announcing his intention of disin- 
heriting his son, who has stolen her 
heart from him. Having made this 
declaration the old man loses con- 
sciousness again, and Jean, returning 
to the barn, learns from his sweet- 
heart what has taken place in the 
interval. Whereupon Jean— 

“*Do you know what we should 
now do?’ 

“6No? 

“* Hang up the old man again ; no 
one will be the wiser, and we can go 
on loving each other as before.’ 

“No sooner said than done. They 
hang up papa once more. ‘ Now run, 
Marcotte, and give the alarm to the 
police—only take care not to go too 
fast !’ Curtain falls.” 


The reappearance of Esther, who 
has come with the intention of 
winning back her former lover, 
costs Georg his last remnant of 
reason. In vain she tries upon him 
anew all her arts and wiles, they 
but serve to kindle his frenzy. 
Seizing hold of Esther by her 
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beautiful long gold hair in a terrible 
outbreak of madness, he drags her 
down, and tramples her under foot, 
and only with difficulty does a 
servant, attracted by Esther’s cries 
for help, succeed in freeing her 
from his murderous hands. 

His insanity having now as- 
sumed an acute form, Georg is 
confined in a madhouse. After a 
time he appears to show symptoms 
of improvement by reawakened 
interest in literary work. He ex- 
presses a wish to see his latest 
drama, which has for subject the 
execution of St John the Baptist, 
acted in the asylum by himself 
and some of his fellow-maniacs, to 
which project the director of the 
madhouse (who decidedly must 
have been by far the greatest 
lunatic of the lot) weakly gives 
his consent. It is Georg himself 
who enacts the Baptist’s part, the 
severed head being realistically rep- 
resented by a hole being cut in a 
board sufficiently large to admit of 
a man’s head being passed through 
the opening, while his crouching 
figure is concealed beneath a hang- 
ing tablecloth. 

Over-excited by the part he had 
been acting, in the night succeed- 
ing the dramatic representation 
our hero cuts his own throat—just 
two volumes too late, will think 
the exhausted reader, who lays 
down the book with a sigh of 
unmixed relief, on realising that 
this stilted and Byronic young 
man is at last reduced to silence. 
Lili, the perfect wife and mother, 
is as wearisome as such creations 
mostly are; and although some of 
the minor characters are well sug- 
gested, they have too little influ- 
ence on the action of the tale to 
redeem it from the charge of gen- 
eral dulness. The siren Esther, 


1 Der Apostel; Bahnwiichter Thiel : 
Hauptmann. Berlin: Fischer. 


though by no means an uncommon 
study, is by far the most natural 
and lifelike of these creations, 
and we scarcely wonder that under 
her influence Georg should have 
momentarily faltered in allegiance 
to his own tiresome Lili. 
Curtailed to a third of its actual 
length, the story might have been 
a good one; but having been evi- 
dently written from first to last 
in a fit of hot and unreasoning 
passion, which has most suspici- 
ously the appearance of a personal 
grievance, the author has com- 
pletely lost sight of all sense of 
proportion, and the only thing he 
succeeds in proving conclusively, 
to our mind, is that he himself is 
never likely to give us a drama 
in which beauty of diction will be 
combined with dramatic interest. 


After the long-winded disserta- 
tions of a Paul Heyse, it is re- 
freshing to turn to an author 
who thoroughly understands the 
value of reticence, and in whose 
works no single superfluous word 
will be found. Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann is a young author who has 
but lately come to the front with 
a series of short realistic studies 
which have aroused censure and 
praise in almost equal measure. 
The style is perhaps not exactly of 
an order likely to secure for him a 
wide circle of admirers, yet nonecan 
deny his unusual power of charac- 
ter delineation, and the masterly 
fashion in which, seemingly by a 
few strokes of the pen, he conveys 
to the reader a whole scheme of 
psychological analysis. 

Of the two stories we have now 
before us, the one entitled ‘ Bahn- 
wiichter Thiel’! is by far the more 
deserving of notice. It can scarce- 
ly be called a story, being merely 
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what it claims to be, a novelistic 
sketch, yet so absolutely perfect of 
its kind, that it seems to contain 
more matter than many a three- 
volume novel. Thiel, the hero of 
the tale, is a poor railway signal- 
man, whose employment consists 
in mounting guard at a lonely 
little watch-house situated in the 
cutting of a deep pine- forest. 
During the first five years of his 
residence at this place, he was to 
be seen every Sunday attending 
service at the parish church, situ- 
ated about an hour’s distance from 
his watch-house. 

“Then there came a fine Sunday 
when he appeared there accompanied 
by a pale, frail-looking female, who, 
as the country folk said, seemed but 
badly matched to his own herculean 
build ; and then there came another 
fine Sunday afternoon on which he 
and this same pale woman were 
wedded together in the church for 
better or worse. During the two 
following years the young, tender- 
looking woman sat by his side on the 
church bench, her delicately formed 
hollow cheek close beside his rough 
weather-beaten face, as they looked 
together into the same hymn-book ; 
and then again suddenly the signal- 
man sat there alone as before. 

“On one of the previous week-days 
the passing-bell had tolled—that was 
all. 

“People said that there was little 
change to be seen about the signal- 
man. The buttons of his spruce 
Sunday uniform shone as brightly as 
ever, his red hair was as carefully 
oiled and parted in military fashion ; 
only that he carried his broad hairy 
neck a little more bent than before, 
and seemed to listen to the sermon 
with yet more earnest attention than 
he had previously done. The general 
impression was that he had been but 
little affected by the death of his 
wife, and this opinion seemed to be 
justified when, after the lapse of a 
year, Thiel took to himself a second 
wife, in the person of a strapping and 
vigorous dairymaid from the village 
of Alte-Grund. 

“The pastor likewise permitted 
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himself to utter some slight disappro- 
bation when Thiel came to him with 
the announcement of the marriage. 

“*'Then you already desire to marry 
again ?’ 

“¢*T cannot keep house with the 
dead, Herr Pastor.’ 

“* Well, yes—but I merely thought 
that you are in an over-great hurry.’ 

““T am in danger of losing the 
child, Herr Pastor.’ 

“Thiel’s wife had died in child- 
birth, and the boy whom she had 
brought into the world had survived 
and received the name of Tobias. 

““ Ah! to be sure, the child, re- 
turned the clergyman, and he made a 
gesture which clearly indicated that 
he only now remembered the boy’s 
existence. ‘That is another thing. 
Where have you given him in charge 
while you are in service ?’ 

“Thiel now related how he had 
given over Tobias to an old woman, 
who had once nearly caused his death 
by burning, while another time he 
had rolled off her lap on to the floor, 
luckily without sustaining any other 
injury than a large bump on the fore- 
head. Things could not remain thus, 
for the child being weakly required 
a specially careful treatment. For 
this reason, and because he had sworn 
to his deceased wife always to act for 
the child’s greatest advantage, had he 
resolved upon this step. 

“When the newly made couple 
appeared together in church, the 
people had no objection to make to 
their appearance this time. The 
former dairymaid seemed perfectly 
adapted to the signalman. She was 
scarcely half a head shorter than he 
was, and surpassed him in redundancy 
of form ; likewise her face was quite 
as coarsely fashioned as was his own, 
with only the difference that, in con- 
trast to the watchman, in her the soul 
seemed to be wanting.” 

But as soon turns out, Thiel 
has been unfortunate in his second 
choice, and caught a Tartar; for 
Lene, though active and_hard- 
working, soon discloses herself as 
a shrew of the worst kind, who 
henpecks her husband and _ ill- 
treats her little stepson. During 
the first year of their married life 
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Thiel has still sufficient energy to 
stand up for the rights of his child 
whenever he sees it slighted ; but 
gradually subdued by Lene’s more 
powerful individuality, these mo- 
ments of self-assertion become 
more and more rare, to cease al- 
together by the end of the second 
year, when Lene gives birth to a 
child of her own. The remem- 
brance of the almost spiritual love 
which had united him to Minna, 
his dead wife, is now often dis- 
turbed and effaced by his coarser 
and more material feeling for the 
living one. 

The psychological process of this 
gradual moral deterioration is ad- 
mirably rendered, and we are able 
to follow step by step the debase- 
ment of the man, who no longer 
dares to raise his voice in defence 
of his own child. 

One day when Thiel as usual 
had gone off to his post in the 
forest, he suddenly remembers 
that he has left behind the piece 
of bread and butter that is to 
serve as his supper, and return- 
ing home unexpectedly to fetch 
it, he surprises Lene in a perfect 
frenzy of passion maltreating the 
little Tobias for some trifling piece 
of negligence. 


“The signalman felt how his heart 
was beatingin heavy irregular strokes ; 
he began to tremble slightly, his gaze 
was riveted on the ground as though 
in abstraction, and the hard horny 
hand stroked back a tuft of damp 
hair that always fell anew on to the 
freckled forehead. For a moment he 
seemed overpowered. It was a sort 
of spasm which made him clench 
his fingers with a cramp-like motion. 
But it passed away, leaving only a 
dull apathy behind. 

“With uncertain step the signal- 
man entered the narrow brick-paved 
threshold ; slowly and wearily he 
mounted the creaking wooden stair- 
case. 


“At this moment Thiel opened the 
door of the dwelling-chamber, which 
caused the half-finished phrase to re- 
main sticking in the throat of the 
terrified woman. She was white as 
chalk with passion, and her lips were 
twitching with a malignant expres- 
sion. She had raised her right arm, 
but let it fall again as she snatched 
up the milk-jug, out of which she 
endeavoured to fill the baby’s drink- 
ing- bottle. She desisted, however, 
seeing that the greater part of the 
milk ran over the side of the bottle 
on to the table. Blinded by excite- 
ment, she snatched now at one, now 
at the other article, without being 
able to hold anything fast for more 
than some moments, till at last she 
recovered herself sufficiently in order 
to burst out upon her husband. What 
did he mean by coming home at this 
unusual hour? Did he perhaps 
think to play the spy upon her? 
That would be the last thing wanting, 
she thought ; and almost in the same 
breath she declared that her con- 
science was clear, and that she need 
fear the eyes of no one. 

“Thiel hardly heard what she said, 
his eyes glanced past the howling 
Tobias ; for a moment it seemed as 
though he must forcibly repress some- 
thing terrible that was rising up 
within him ; then suddenly the con- 
vulsed features resumed their old 
phlegmatic expression, but for a 
stealthy, covetous gleam of the eyes 
which animated them strangely. For 
some few moments his gaze played 
over his wife’s redundant figure, as 
with averted face she was moving 
about, still struggling for composure. 
Her scarcely covered bosom rose and 
fell as though it would rend asunder 
the corset, and her kilted-up skirts 
made her broad hips appear yet 
broader. From this woman there 
seemed to emanate an indomitable 
force which Thiel felt himself power- 
less to resist. 

“ As light as the single threads of a 
spider’s web, yet strong as an iron 
net, it encompassed him, subjugating, 
overpowering, stupefying. In _ this 
condition of mind it would have been 
impossible for him to address to her 
a single word, least of alla harsh one ; 
and so Tobias, who had been crouch- 
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ing all the time in a corner, terrified 
and bathed in tears, was forced to see 
how his father, without taking fur- 
ther notice of him, picked up the 
forgotten piece of bread from the 
bench near the stove, and holding it 
out to the mother as sole explanation 
of his presence, disappeared again 
with a short abstracted nod of “the 
head.” 


After this scene the story moves 
on swiftly to its lurid conclusion. 
A strip of waste land alongside 
the railway having been allotted 
to the signalman, his wife accom- 
panies him thither one day in order 
to plant potatoes. She takes the 
two children with her, and little 
Tobias, who for the first time in 
his life sees the forest and the 
railway, spends the day in a state 
of delighted wonder at all he be- 
holds—the dark mysterious pine- 
wood with its treasure of flowers 
and living things, and the strange 
black puffing and panting monster 
which from time to time rushes 
past to break the sacred silence of 
the forest. 

In.the forenoon the signalman 
takes his son with him when he 
goes his rounds; but in the after- 
noon, when again obliged to absent 
himself from the spot, he leaves 
Tobias with Lene, in order to at- 
tend on the baby while she is 
planting the potatoes. 


“Take care,’ called back Thiel to 
his wife—‘ take care lest he come too 
near the rails.’ 

“A shrug of the shoulders was 
Lene’s only answer. 

“The Silesian express train was 
signalled, and Thiel was obliged to 
return to his post. Hardly had he 
taken up his position at the barrier 
when he heard the distant roar of the 
approaching express. 

“The train becomes visible; it 
comes nearer ; in countless hasty puffs 
the steam rushes out from the black 
funnel, 
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“ There !— one—two—three milk- 
white jets of steam rise up straight 
into the air, and in the same instant 
the engine whistle resounds—thrice 
in succession, short, shrill, terror- 
striking. 

“*They’re putting on the brake,’ 
thought Thiel ; but why ?—and again 
the alarm-signal sounded, waking: the 
forest echoes, this time ina long un- 
interrupted succession of shrieks. 

“Thiel advanced in order to over- 
look the line of rails. Mechanically 
he drew out the red flag from its 
cover, and held it out straight before 
him over the rails. ‘O Lord!’ Has 
he become blind. ‘O Lord—Lord— 
Lord!’ What was that? There— 
there—between the rails. ‘Ha-It!’ 
roared the signalman with the whole 
strength of his lungs. Too late! <A 
dark mass was entangled under the 
machinery, and was being pitched by 
it to and fro like an india-rubber ball. 
But some instants more and there 
was heard the creaking and grating 
sound of the brake. The train had 
come to a standstill. 

“The lonely spot grew now sud- 
denly animated. The engine-driver 
and guard ran over the gravel to the 
end of the train. From every window 
there peeped out curious faces ; and 
now the crowd began to move 
forwards. 

“Thiel was breathing heavily, and 
had to hold on to the barrier in order 
not to fall down like a felled bullock. 
Verily now they are making signals 
to him. ... ‘No!’ 

“ A cry proceeding from the place of 
the accident rends the air, followed 
by a howl which seemed to come from 
the throat of some animal. Who was 
that? Lene? It was not her voice, 
and yet ... A man came hastily up 
the line. 

“¢Sionalman !’ 

«What has happened ?’ 

“*An accident. The messenger 
started back in alarm, for the signal- 
man’s eyes were shooting strange 
gleams. His cap is all awry, and 
the red hair seems to be standing 
erect. 

“*He is still alive ; perhaps there 
may yet be help.’ 

“ A groan is the only answer. 

«“ «Come quick—quick !’ 
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“Thiel pulls himself together by 
a stupendous effort, his slack muscles 
are now firmly strained; he carries 
himself erect, but his face is ghastly 
and expressionless. 

“Together with the messenger he 
runs, not seeing the pale terrified 
faces of the travellers at the carriage- 
windows. A young woman is look- 
ing out, a commercial traveller in a 
red fez, a young couple, apparently 
on their wedding journey. What 
matter they to him? He has never 
taken any interest in the contents of 
that noisy rattling chest. His ears 
are filled with Lene’s howls. Before 
his eyes confusedly small yellow spots 
are dancing like countless glow- 
worms. Then from out the glow- 
worms’ dance he sees a vision of 
something pale, lifeless, bloody: a 
forehead crushed blue and_ black ; 
blue lips over which there trickle 
drops of black blood. It is he. 

“Thiel speaks no word. His face 
assumes a dirty pallor; he smiles 
absently, then at last he bends down. 
He feels the limp lifeless limbs in his 
arms : the red flag is wrapped around 
them.” 


When everything has been done 
in vain to stem the weak little 
current of departing life, and Thiel 
in truth realises that his first-born 
son is dead, he falls senseless to 
the ground, and is thus conveyed 
to his home in the village accom- 
panied by his noisily lamenting 
wife, 

Next morning when the bearers 
return to the house, bringing with 
them the corpse of the little Tobias, 
a fearful sight meets their eyes. 
Thiel’s bed is empty, but alongside 
lies Lene’s dead body, her head 
battered in by a hatchet ; and her 
baby, too, is dead, for its throat 
has been cut through with a 
knife. 

The signalman himself is dis- 
covered soon after crouching on 
the rails at the same spot where 
yesterday’s accident had taken 
place, fondling a little brown fur 
cap that had belonged to Tobias, 
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as though it were some living 
thing, and showering upon it 
senseless words of endearment. 

Taken to prison as the murderer 
of his wife and child, he is soon 
dismissed as incurably insane, and 
placed in an asylum. 

This rapid sketch of the tale, 
whose conclusion may seem un. 
necessarily cruel to most readers, 
conveys, however, but a scanty 
notion of the delicate beauty of 
its workmanship as a whole. The 
aspects of the forest as seen by the 
lonely signalman at various sea- 
sons of the year and in all sorts 
of weather, are as many exquisite 
little gems which serve to enhance 
and set off the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the principal actors; and 
the fragments of dialogue strewn 
about the pages, seemingly without 
much plan or method, are in reality 
as many skilful master-touches not 
one of which could be dispensed 
with for the elucidation of the 
psychological process which is be- 
ing unrolled before our eyes. 

If the perusal of this little vol- 
ume leaves us some cause for re- 
gret, it is solely due to the fact 
that an author who has shown 
himself to be such a consummate 
master of his craft as in the afore- 
going picture, should so utterly 
have mistaken the bent of his ge- 
nius as to have attempted the de- 
lineation of such a piece of com- 
plex mysticism as that entitled 
‘Der Apostel,’ which is not only 
utterly incomprehensible and_be- 
wildering to the reader, but like- 
wise conveys to him the impression 
that the author himself would be 
considerably puzzled if called upon 
to analyse and explain his own 
creation. 

Paradoxical mysticism hardly 
seems to us to be in Herr Haupt- 
mann’s line, and he would do well 
in future to keep to that peculiar 
branch of realistic psychology for 
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which he has shown such unusual 
capacity. 


As a faithful interpreter of the 
lives and thoughts of the Styrian 
and Tyrolese peasantry, as a paint- 
er par excellence of the mountain 
scenery which he so dearly loves, 
as a subtile musician whose deli- 
cate ear has caught up and retain- 
ed the hundredfold exquisite notes 
of the woodland symphonies which 
fall unheeded on more dullard 
auditors, Petri Kettenfeier Ros- 
egger has probably not got his 
equal among living writers; and if 
his name has not as yet become a 
household word in every European 
country, the reason is chiefly to be 
sought in the peculiar bent of his 
genius, which has led him to probe 
and dissect a class of society whose 
sayings and doings can be made 
comprehensible but to a limited 
circle of readers. 

Born and bred as the child of 
poor Styrian rustics, the youthful 
Rosegger was turn about a shep- 
herd, a woodcutter, and a field- 
labourer—circumstances which ex- 
plain his truly marvellous intui- 
tion in reproducing the language 
and thoughts of these classes ; for 
the high-born writer who attempts 
to depict the lower masses invari- 
ably conveys a sense of incomplete- 
ness; for the albeit often shrewd 
and piercing random shots with 
which he succeeds in hitting off 
certain outward characteristics, are 
rarely supported by that intimate 
intuition which alone can succeed 
in producing a faithful portrait. 
A shepherd and woodcutter are 
therefore evidently the most fitting 
persons to tell the tale of flocks 
and forests; but as to do so it is of 
imperative necessity the shepherd 
should learn to read, and that the 


woodcutter should wield the pen 
as deftly and easily as he does 
the axe, the examples of those who 
have scaled the literary ladder and 
achieved fame have been compara- 
tively few and far between. 
Fortune was kind to Rosegger 
in this respect, and we are told 
that it was while occupying the 
temporary position of a wandering 
journeyman tailor, whose mission 
it was to accompany his master 
from village to village in quest of 
employment, that our author be- 
came acquainted with that fabu- 
lous-sounding personage, a philan- 
thropic publisher, who put him 
in the way of supplementing and 
correcting his hitherto defective 
education by sending him to the 
commercial school at Graz, which 
he frequented from 1865 to 1869. 
Travel and the acquaintance of 
cultured men did the rest ; so that 
Rosegger, who was an apt scholar, 
was able to publish his first suc- 
cessful work long before he had 
attained his thirtieth year. Since 
that time he has been a steady 
and fertile producer ; but contrary 
to the habit of so many prolific 
writers who make use of the name 
they have achieved as a shield 
wherewith to mask careless or 
inferior work, with Rosegger each 
new production of his pen marks 
a higher degree of refinement as 
compared with its predecessors. 
Many of Rosegger’s stories are 
too purely local to bear transla- 
tion, and would be almost incom- 
prehensible to those who are un- 
acquainted with the classes of 
which they treat ; but, as a worthy 
and lucid specimen of the author’s 
genius, ‘Jakob der Letzte,’! one 
of his most recent works of fiction, 
may here be selected for mention. 
The subject is one which will 
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be patent to all, seeing that it has 
become a more or less burning 
question in most civilised Euro- 
pean countries — namely, the in- 
fluence of the game-laws as affect- 
ing the peasants’ existence ; or in 
other words, the rights of man 
versus stag in many of the Aus- 
trian mountain villages. The pic- 
ture here drawn is one which, to 
all those who know the country, 
will possess the absolute verac- 
ity of a photograph, as with piti- 
less deduction the writer proves 
the downfall of the peasantry to 
be a foregone conclusion under 
existing conditions. 

The scene is laid in a remote 
Austrian mountain village named 
Altenmoos, consisting of but a score 
of houses, one of which, belonging 
to Jakob Renthofer, has been 
handed down from father to son 
for many generations past. This 


little community has hitherto led 
a peaceful and comparatively pros- 
perous existence, when with the 


advent of a new territorial pro- 
prietor an evil day breaks in for 
Altenmoos. Wishing to convert 
the whole district into an exten- 
sive deer-park, the new proprietor 
sets to work systematically to 
oust the peasants from their homes 
by fair means or foul. By liberal 
offers of money he induces many 
of the more thoughtless land- 
holders to sell their patrimony ; 
while those more long-sighted men 
who turn a deaf ear to his bribes, 
are worried and persecuted till 
their spirit is broken and their 
power of resistance annihilated. 
The story opens upon a wild 
Pentecost Sunday afternoon, on 
which, as sometimes happens, de- 
parting winter turns back again 
on the threshold of her exit to 
discharge a last Parthian arrow. 
A furious storm is sweeping over 
the country, scaring the swallows 
which have scarcely arrived, and 
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showering white snowflakes into 
the cherry-trees already laden with 
blossom. 

Several neighbours, taking ref- 
uge from the inclement weather, 
drop into Jakob Renthofer’s home 
towards evening, and there ensues 
the following conversation :— 


“«A fine Pentecost weather this !’ 
said Knatschel. 

“True enough,’ chimed in the 
hunchbacked old servant in his own 
peculiar long-winded and _ indefinite 
fashion. ‘It is long since the cherry- 
trees have bloomed so bonny white, 
and that is likewise true.’ 

“<°Twill soon pass away again,’ 
quoth Jakob. 

“*Nine months’ winter and three 
months’ cold,’ retorted the old ser- 
vant ; ‘at least so goes it here with 
us in the mountains.’ 

“¢Come to the table,’ invited Ja- 
kob, addressing the neighbour, ‘and 
cut thee off a piece of bread.’ So 
saying, he took out of the drawer a 
large bread loaf with a knife, laid 
both on the table, and sat there down 
himself. 

“ Knatschel took a place, filled his 
pipe from out the tobacco - pouch, 
drew a pair of dainty steel tongs 
from his breeches - pocket, and held 
them out to the little girl, saying, 
‘Go, lassie, and bring me fire.’ 

“While the girl, running to the 
kitchen hearth, soon returned with a 
glowing coal between the tongs, said 
Knatschel—‘ Yes, neighbour, I have 
settled things otherwise. Good lassie, 
shalt get a fine husband some day.’ 
He blew the coal to a red heat and 
placed it in the pipe. ‘Ay, neigh- 
bour, he continued, between the 
puffs, ‘I have settled matters other- 
wise.’ 

“* What meanest ?’ asked Jakob. 

“<*T am sick of this life at Alten- 
moos. A fool he who neglects to 
better his lot when he can do so,’ 

“ Jakob looked at him inquiringly. 

“Knatschel bent forward towards 
him, emitted a further couple of puffs, 
so that the blue cloudlets of smoke 
floated perpendicularly in the air, and 
said half aloud—‘I have sold my 
house.’ 

“Then he stealthily watched the 
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effect which this piece of news would 
produce on the neighhours. But as 
Jakob continued sitting as immovably 
as though he had not understood the 
words, Knatschel repeated them— I 
have sold my house.’ 

“A slight quiver of the eyelids was 
Jakob’s only answer, but he still re- 
mained motionless, gazing interroga- 
tively at Knatschel. 

“*Take my advice, Jakob, and do 
the same,’ said Knatschel. ‘Cast it 
from thee, this wretched Altenmoos, 
where a fellow must toil his whole 
life long only to be able to starve 
peaceably in his old age. Leave the 
bother and the worry. The Kampel- 
herr pays well. He is willing to buy 
Renthof only to oblige thee, he says, 
if art willing to sell. -And he pays 
well. Thou knowest my piece of 
land—seventy Joch altogether, in- 
cluding the pasture and the common. 
Give a guess how much he has paid 
me down for it, the Kampelherr ?’ 

“*Maybe a hatful of dollars,’ in- 
terrupted the old hunchback. 

“<The devil pays as much for a 
poor soul,’ remarked another farm- 
servant, as he sat down alongside on 
the bench. 

“But Knatschel, disregarding this 
remark, merely said again, ‘Guess, 
Jakoh, how much he has paid me 
down in hard cash ?’ 

“* And is it in earnest, neighbour ?’ 
now asked Jakob, ‘that verily hast 
sold thy house ?’ 

“Hast ever seen a thousander! 
before?’ grinned Knatschel, untying 
his well-worn pocket-book. 

“The brand -new bank - note lay 
upon the table. Jakob stared at it 
as though it had been a ghost, which 
one gazes at with mingled curiosity 
and horror. The farm - servants 
craned their necks and peered dum- 
foundered at the apparition. 

“*Might I just gaze a bit at the 
sinful plaister?’ muttered the old 
servant, as he limped towards the 
table. 

“*Such a plaister could do us no 
harm,’ jeered another; ‘maybe it 
might even serve to cure thy gall 
and thy gout, Lutschel Peterl.’ 

““'True for you there ; and it seems 
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to me as if all this might well be so,’ 
said the old man. 

“Tis lucky indeed that we have 
finished praying the rosary,’ said one 
of the maids ; ‘for having once seen 
such a picture ’—-she pointed to the 
thousander—‘ there would have been 
but small devotion left.’ 

“*Go along!’ pronounced a pre- 
cocious youth ; ‘such a rag of paper 
only serves to buy a place in hell. 
I can have that cheaper if I wish.’ 

“* And the same may be true as 
well,’ assented Lutschel Peter], as he 
crouched down again in his place by 
the stove, while the others still viewed 
the wonderful note from a respectful 
distance, 

“<*Tf a man be wise,’ now put ina 
maid, ‘I’m thinking that he may just 
as well buy heaven with it. Is it not 
so?’ 

“And that is true, verily true, 
heaven upon earth ’—so said Lutschel 
Peterl ; ‘for the other heaven, the 
one up yonder, costs us nothing ex- 
cept our life—hi, hi, hi!—and that 
is true.’ 

““« There !’ sniggered Knatschel, as 
pompously, like a player producing 
a prime trump, he threw down the 
second thousand florin note on the 
table. ‘Here is a second one.’ 

“ « Sapperment /’ exclaimed Jakob. 

“¢ What say you, neighbour?’ now 
cried Knatschel. ‘A good year this 
one, is it not, for all that it snows at 
Pentecost ?’ 

“* He has given thee two thousand 
for house and ground ?’ asked Jakob 
in a low voice. 

“¢ And thou canst have three for 
thine,’ said Knatschel. ‘Waste no 
time in reflection, neighbour, but put 
on thy water-boots and go up to the 
Sandeben where the Kampelherr is 
sitting at the butcher’s. His purse 
has a terrible big belly, I can tell 
thee. As a poor villager wilt go 
away, and as a fine gentleman come 
back home.’ 

“¢ Home?’ asked Jakob, shaking 
his head. ‘How can a man sell his 
home ?’” 


And Jakob remains deaf to all 
persuasion and _ flattery, even 
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though he sees how one by one 
all his neighbours are drawn into 
the cunningly laid traps set for 
them by the Kampelherr. Bravely 
he fights against the march of fate, 
and spares neither prayer nor ad- 
vice in order to avert the ruin 
which he sees coming on his neigh- 
bours; but all in vain. Then 
comes a day when he hears a re- 
port that Guldeisner, the richest 
and most important peasant pro- 
prietor at Altenmoos, is about to 
follow the example of the rest and 
sell his property. Scarce believ- 
ing his ears, but with a feeling of 
deadly terror in his heart, Jakob, 
accompanied by a couple of others, 
repairs to Guldeisner’s house in 
order to try his powers of dis- 
suasion. 

They find Guldeisner, the wealthy 
bachelor, sitting sullenly with a 
brandy-glass before him, which he 
has already emptied and refilled 
oftener than is, good for him. 
Half sulkily, half defiantly, he 
confirms the truth of the report. 
Yes, it is true; he makes no secret 
at all of the matter. The Kampel- 
herr has offered him thirty thou- 
sand florins in hard cash for his 
property, and he is on the point of 
closing with the offer. 


“The 
glances, 

“¢ Guldeisner,’ now said Rodell, ‘I 
have no more heart left to dissuade 
thee. It is a large sum.’ 

“¢ A fool I were to refuse.’ 

“¢ A cursedly large sum.’ 

“But Jakob laid his hand on 
Guldeisner’s arm, and said —‘ And 
yet will I dissuade thee, neighbour. 
Think well of it. If we take from 
our forest a fresh larch-tree and 
transplant it down to the valley, 
roots and all, and there give it the 
best soil and the richest manure, and 
sunshine and water in plenty — the 


two peasants exchanged 
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larch-tree will not bear transplanta- 
tion, least of all when it is once full- 
grown ; and it is the same thing for a 
mountaineer.’ 

“¢ Rubbish !’ laughed Guldeisner ; 
‘from worse to better has never yet 
disagreed with a man,’ 


“*Neighbour, continued Jakob, 
stretching out his hand on the table 
towards the Grossbauer !—‘ neigh- 
bour, stay here! Thou art one of 
us. Thy forefathers were born on 
this spot, and have died here; they 
have lived here peaceful contented 
lives, and have here grown older than 
men often grow out yonder. No 
Guldeisner has yet let himself be 
bribed away by money and fine gentle- 
men’s words, not since those large fir- 
trees were planted there before the 
house. Far and wide the farm is 
known and honoured as a solid and 
respectable heritage from father to 
son. The blood of the Guldeisners is 
like a fresh fountain - head, but out 
there it would be dispersed in the 
sand; and for our sake as well, 
Franz, do not desert us. Thou hast 
many kinsfolk here at Altenmoos, 
people who look up to thee and lean 
upon thee, and to whom thou art 
a prop. Thou dost not feel it, for 
thou art strong. Here thou art 
prosperous. Stay with us! See, we 
shall all hold fast together, and if 
ever misfortune befall thee—which 
heaven forbid !—we shall be thy true 
comrades, as thou to us.’ 

“¢Spare thy breath, Renthofer, 
interrupted Guldeisner, indifferently. 

*** No, it is not possible,’ continued 
Jakob. ‘Thou canst not go away 
from here, even if thou triest. Wilt 
see how interwoven is the man with 
his own soil, with each and all the 
trees and herbs that grow upon it, 
even with every little beetle on the 
grass-blades, and with the birds on 
the tree-tops, still more by far with 
the cattle on the pasture. Thou wilt 
see that it is so. Thus in the prime 
of life thou canst not do without 
work, nor can the work do without 
thee. The peasant perishes without 
employment. And if a change is 





1 The term Grossbauer, in contradistinction to Kleinbauer, is used to designate 
the holder of a peasant property exceeding a certain value. 
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wanted, Guldeisner, so take to thyself 
a good housewife. Thou hast only to 
choose far and wide. With a dear 
wife and children by thy side, thou 
wilt soon understand the importance 
of thy solid farmhouse. Give me the 
word, Franz! Remain at home!’ 

“During this speech the Guldeis- 
ner had meanwhile emptied the third 
glass of spirits. His nostrils now 
began to dilate. 

“¢ Best thanks,’ he gasped ; ‘but I 
want no tutor. Whether I remain 
single or take a wife, that is no busi- 
ness of thine —cursed simpleton ! 
There is the hole made by the carpen- 
ter. There—there !’ 

“Well, well, Guldeisner,  re- 
marked Sepp, as the three peasants 
rose to their feet, ‘there is no 
need to take such trouble to kick us 
out. We are ready enough to go. 
Good night or good morning—which- 
ever suits thee best.’” 


Guldeisner’s departure serves to 
accelerate the downfall of Alten- 
moos, and with admirable dexterity 
the writer has described the many 
links of small circumstances, each 


tiny and insignificant in itself, 
but which in their united strength 
form the chain which is destined 
to drag down the peasants to their 


ruin. Everywhere the right of 
the peasant comes into collision 
with the right of the landlord, 
and in the contest which ensues 
it is invariably the former which 
goes to the wall. 

When the river belonging to 
the Kampelherr outruns its bed 
and overfloods the peasants’ mea- 
dows, destroying their crops, they 
seek redress from the law; but it 
is legally proved to them by learned 
advocates that they have nothing 
to complain of. They durst not 
catch the fish which, by this acci- 
dent, have been swept on to their 
fields, for the fish belong to the 
Kampelherr ; but when a careless 
peasant suffers his cow to stray on 
to the landlord’s territory, the 
cow is taken up for trespassing, 
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and has to be ransomed back by 
its owner. Then why should not 
the landlord be likewise compelled 
to ransom back his fish that have 
strayed on to other ground? in- 
quires an injured peasant ; but he 
is kindly advised to go home and 
not trouble his head about points 
of law that are too hard for his 
understanding. 

Everything has to give way to 
the trout and the deer, and by- 
and-by the whole district is tyran- 
nised by these creatures. No one 
may venture to throw a stone in 
the river for fear of disturbing 
the fish; while even a harmless 
tourist, who, deeming himself alone 
in the forest, takes the liberty 
of shouting aloud out of mere 
exuberance of spirits, is roughly 
collared by a passing forester and 
called to account for his rashness. 

Jakob, left alone as the last 
peasant proprietor of Altenmoos, 
is stubbornly resolved to fight his 
enemy to the bitter end. The 
final catastrophe is brought about 
by a red-coated calf of Jakob’s, 
which, having strayed to the forest, 
is there shot down by the impla- 
cable gamekeeper. “Good!” thinks 
Jakob, whose patience is ex- 
hausted ; “if he shoots my calf, 
then will I in return shoot down 
his deer whenever they stray into 
my field.” This is contrary to law ; 
but seeing that he can get neither 
redress nor protection from the 
authorities, the sorely tried man 
is goaded into taking the law into 
his own hands. Thus it comes 
about that one fine day he espies 
a roe-deer grazing in his oat-field, 
and stealthily stalking it with his 
gun, he suddenly finds himself 
face to face with the gamekeeper. 


“Jakob crept on till he reached the 
edge of the field, and letting himself 
down upon one knee, settled the barrel 
between the corn-ears towards the 
animal, which, perfectly unconscious 
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of his approach, stood among the 
oats nibbling the ears from off the 
stalks. 

“* Halt !’? now sounded from yon- 
der by the elm bushes. ‘ Peasant, 
now I hold you fast !’ 

“The gamekeeper, Ladislaus, was 
crouching there, and raised up his 
double - barrelled gun against his 
cheek. Jakob held his own gun ina 
firm grasp, and seeing that he was 
being aimed at, he too altered the 
direction of his barrel. 

“*Down with the gun!’ shouted 
the gamekeeper. 

“*Remove your own and I will do 
the same,’ returned Jakob, without 
altering his position. 

“¢* Away with the gun, or I shoot 
you down.’ 

“*T am but acting in self-defence,’ 
said Jakob, and both guns remained 
fixed upon each other. 

“*Renthofer, called the game- 
keeper, ‘it goes against me to kill 
you, and my advice is good. Re- 
member that my gun has two barrels !’ 

“* Mine has one, returned Jakob, 
and his eye lit up with a strange fire. 

“¢Surrender !’ 

“* Rather die !’ said Jakob. 

“The ball whistled past close to his 
cheek. He pulled the trigger. With 
a piercing shriek the gamekeeper 
Ladislaus sprang up, only to fall 
down lifeless amid the bushes. 

“*So— now I have done,’ said 
Jakob, flinging away his gun and 
seizing hold of his head with both 
hands as though he would wrench it 
from its trunk. ‘Murderer! mur- 
derer!’ he cried aloud with shrill 
voice. ‘So must it end! To judg- 
ment! To the gallows! So must it 
end !’” 


And as though pursued by ten 
thousand furies the wretched man 
takes to flight, and deaf to the call 
of his friend Natz, who seeks to 
detain him, rushes blindly in the 
direction of the lake. 

Next day his corpse is drawn 
from the cold green waters, and 
having—as a murderer and suicide 
—forfeited his right to Christian 
burial, Jakob Renthofer, the last 


. 
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peasant of Altenmoos, is laid to rest 
in a solitary spot in the forest. 

Had space permitted, we would 
fain have given some further ex- 
tracts from the story, illustrative 
of the many subtile delicacies, the 
covert suggestions of humour or 
philosophy, the exquisite appre- 
ciation of both living and inani- 
mate nature, which peep out on 
almost every page. The episode 
of Jakob’s wife, who, when she 
seeks to present a petition to the 
emperor in hopes of obtaining her 
son’s release from military service, 
is trampled down by the surround- 
ing crowd, is admirably depicted ; 
likewise the story of the same 
soldier son when, overpowered by 
home-sickness, he deserts, only to 
be recaptured and led back to his 
regiment, ultimately to redeem his 
honour by a glorious death on the 
field of battle. 


If Rosegger is to be regarded as 
the child of nature, so in like man- 
ner Max Nordau—whose name 
has been already mentioned more 
than once in these columns—may 
be termed the embodiment of 
science and civilisation. His writ- 
ings all breathe the very quintes- 
sence of the nineteenth-century 
spirit ; and whereas the Styrian 
peasant gives us faithful reproduc- 
tions of the lives and thoughts of 
a primitive uncultured people, the 
Hungarian doctor loves to probe 
and lay bare those diseases and 
abnormities of the human race 
which are the outcome of a dis- 
torted and corrupted state of 
society. 

The work which it is our present 
intention to notice is neither a 
complete novel like ‘Gefiihls- 
komédie’ or ‘Die Krankheit der 
Jahrhunderts,’ neither is it a 
philosophical and _ psychological 
dissertation such as ‘Convention- 
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elien Liigen,’ or the set of essays 
which are being published under 
the title of ‘Entartung.! Of 
much more unassuming but of 
decidedly more pleasing nature 
than any of the aforenamed, this 
work, as indicated by the title 
of ‘Seelen Analysen,’? is merely 
what it pretends to be, a series of 
fragmentary psychological studies. 
There are five stories contained 
in this short volume, any one of 
which might have served as basis 
for a more complete work of fiction ; 
but Herr Nordau has no doubt 
acted wisely in selecting this more 
condensed form of narration, for, 
as we already had occasion to 
remark, he lacks some attributes 
of the complete novelist, and 
excels rather as an analyst than 
as a constructor. 

Of these five stories—-which all 
deserve to be read—there is one 
which stands out from its fellows 
like a diamond of pure water 
among a handful of common 
pebbles, although it covers a 
space of scarcely thirty pages. 
The title of this little gem is 
‘Blasirt’ (blasé), an expressive 
French word for which unfortu- 
nately our language has no equiv- 
alent, for the combined epithets 
of satiated, world - weary, blunt- 
ed, and surfeited, but imperfectly 
convey what is so tersely and 
forcibly conveyed in these two 
syllables, 

Of course it is a man who 
suffers from this fashionable com- 
plaint of our century; for, para- 
doxically enough, a really blasée 
woman is a thing very rarely to 
be met with. From whatsoever 
cause it may proceed, it is un- 
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doubtedly true that the majority 
of women preserve their interest 
in life far longer than their coarser- 
fibred mates ; a result which may 
possibly—though not certainly— 
be accounted for by the fact that 
to them is mostly denied the op- 
portunity of emptying the pleasure- 
cup to its dregs. Returning, how- 
ever, to the case in point, the 
name of the present blasé indi- 
vidual is a certain Prince Ludwig 
von Hochstein Falkenburg, the 
head of an illustrious German 
house, who having since his birth 
been used to possess everything 
which the world can give, as a 
natural consequence has discov- 
ered life to be unspeakably weari- 
some, flat, and unprofitable. Being 
clear-sighted and cynical, he is 
honest enough to acknowledge to 
himself that his social successes 
and prestige are wholly indepen- 
dent of his own merits, and he 
feels a sort of bitter rancour 
against fate because of the crush- 
ing sense of his inherited name 
and fortune, which have so com- 
pletely overshadowed his own per- 
sonal individuality, The following 
fragment of conversation between 
Prince Ludwig and a _ shrewd 
physician whom he had consulted 
for some trifling ailment, will best 
serve to elucidate the former's 
character :— 

“Give your life more substance, 
Prince,’ returned Dr Biicker. ‘Strive 
for something.’ 

“Prince Ludwig laughed ironically. 

“*For what should I strive! 
Everything which you others la- 
bour painfully to acquire, I already 
possess in superfluity. Money? I 
cannot contrive to spend half my in- 
come unless I were to light my cigars 





! Of this work, entitled ‘ Entartung’ (Degeneration), only the first volume has 


appeared as yet. 
* Seelen Analysen: Novellen von Max Nordau. 
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with hundred-dollar notes, or try to 
bore a hole through the earth. Wo- 
man’s favour? My visiting - cards 
suffice to procure for me more of 
it than my constitution can stand. 
Honours? At the age of twenty-six 
I possess the highest decorations, and 
have the precedence over all others 
with exception of a few princes of the 
blood. Power? Listen, dear doctor ; 
I verily believe that were I to shoot 
down a slater from the roof merely 
by way of sport, the matter would 
have no further unpleasant conse- 
quences for me. ‘There remains, 
therefore, but fame and immortality. 
My name is already probably rather 
better known than that of Goethe. 
Wherever I show myself I am a far 
greater lion than the first poets and 
men of science, and every Prince 
Hochstein is sure in advance of at 
least two lines in every encyclopzedia, 
even if he has done nothing further 
than merely taken the trouble to be 
born, and to die at a reasonable age. 
For what, therefore, should I strive ?’ 

“For self-contentment,’ returned 
Dr Biicker ; ‘and that you will only 
find when, as Goethe says, you earn 
again by your own effort that which 
you have inheritedfrom your fathers.’” 


But this interior content, which 
to acquire is the greatest art in 
life, is unfortunately out of Prince 
Ludwig’s reach. He has not the 
self-denial to apply himself seri- 
ously to the mastery of any par- 
ticular art or science, even though 
endowed by nature with ample 
capacity for such work. His life 
is therefore frittered away in a 
futile pursuit of pleasure, which 
always evades his grasp. Once 
when, on returning from the tiger- 
hunts in India, he is asked at his 
club how he has amused himself, 
he gives the following answer :— 


“¢ Amusement ?’ he answered, with 
a shrug of the shoulders ; ‘as if that 
existed in this vale of tears! There 
is nothing particular in a tiger-hunt 
after all. The danger and excitement 
are all for those poor Hindu devils 
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who act as beaters. I sit in my 
howdah on the back of a remarkably 
peaceful elephant, and shoot at them 
as at a target. Buy from a men- 
agerie one of those large Asian or 
African cats, place it in a cage in 
your park, and shoot it dead. It is 
much the same thing. The surround- 
ing decorations will be somewhat less 
effectively coloured, the subordinate 
actors less numerous, and there will 
be rather less noise and movement 
on the stage—but that is rather an 
advantage in my opinion; and one 
has, moreover, neither the heat nor 
the mosquitoes to endure.’ 

“The hearers laughed, but one old 
gentleman said to the Prince— 

“*You are struck with a mental 
colour-blindness, my dear Prince, and 
I would not care to select you as 
engine-driver for directing my life’s 
train.’ 

“The old gentleman had hit the 
nail on the head. Prince Ludwig 
viewed life in a uniform grey tint. 
How wonderfully true are Schiller's 
words !— 

‘¢ ¢Etwas wiinschen, und hoffen, und sorgen, 

Muss der Mensch fiir den kommenden 
morgen ; 

Dass er die Miihsal des Lebens ertrage, 

Und das ermiidende Gleichmass der Tage.’ 


“ But Prince Ludwig neither ‘wish- 
ed, nor hoped, nor feared,’ and when 
he thought of the future it always 
appeared to him in the form a loudly 
yawning semi-drowsy monster. Like 
a parched man tormented by thirst, 
he longed for a sensation of excite- 
ment; he pursued this Will-o’-the- 
wisp across the earth without suc- 
ceeding in finding it.” 


At last, when he is just on the 
point of starting for Norway in 
quest of reindeer, his plans are 
abruptly altered by the outbreak 
of the Franco-German war of 1870; 
and it is on the battle-field of 
Metz that at last he finds that 
of which he had been so long in 
search. He had been actuated 
by no very acute patriotic feelings 
when he had applied for readmit- 
tance into the German army, but 
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merely by a sense of fitness, coupled 
with a lurking hope that a cam- 
paign might possibly turn out to 
be more amusing than reindeer- 
shooting. 

At first his hopes seem once 
more doomed to disappointment ; 
for, accompanied by two skilled 
servants, and with unlimited sums 
at his command, he experiences 
nothing of the hardships of camp- 
life, and for personal bravery or 
original acts of valour there has 
hitherto been no occasion. 

Then comes the fateful day of 
Metz, when for hours the dragoon 
regiment to which he has been 
appointed in the capacity of major 
is kept drawn up inertly on the 
shoulder of a hill, slightly shroud- 
ed by brushwood, waiting for the 
moment when the time for action 
will come. 


“Some batteries had been driven 
up to the crest of that side of the 
gorge occupied by the Germans, and 
were sending forth a lively discharge 
of shells. Small detachments of in- 
fantry lay behind the guns on the 
ground at short intervals apart. 
Somewhat farther back stood the 
dragoon regiment, the troopers all 
dismounted, each man _ holding his 
charger’s rein looped over his arm, 
and with weary, almost apathetic ex- 
pression, waiting for further orders. 
Evidently the engagement had long 
stood thus at the self-same point. 
The enemy’s shells fell mostly into 
the gorge, but few of them reached 
the level ground on this side, and 
even these had made but little havoc 
as yet. Only a shattered Laffette, and 
two or three holes in the earth, which 
was surrounded by a loose wall of 
yellowish clay, gave to the spot some- 
thing of the character and local 
colouring of a battle-field. Just here 
the ear took more part than the eye 
in the mighty day’s work. From in 
front, behind, everywhere, came the 
thunder of cannons; to the right, 
from a short distance, there rattled 
the sharp discharge of musketry, and 
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the incessant fearful clamour which 
filled the air rose and fell like the 
sound-waves of a mighty orchestra. 

“On a piece of rising ground in 
front of the dragoons were grouped 
numerous officers, who were looking 
attentively towards the French de- 
tachment. Conspicuous among them 
was a major, smoking a cigarette and 
gazing dreamily into the distance. 
Aged about thirty, he was of rather 
tall, slender figure, with a pale, 
narrow face, to which cold grey eyes 
and sarcastic lines about the colourless 
lips, overshadowed by a reddish-fair 
moustache, imparted a somewhat hard 
and not altogether prepossessing ex- 
pression. In the midst of this ani- 
mated scene, surrounded by all these 
excited young people with their fresh, 
sunburnt faces, he, with his reserved 
impassible countenance and somewhat 
careless bearing, looked strangely 
world-weary and enervated. A female 
eye passing in review the group of 
officers, would scarcely have lingered 
with pleasure on precisely this head ; 
a male observer, however, must nec- 
essarily have been struck by it as 
undoubtedly the most intellectual 
physiognomy of all those present. 

“ Removing the helmet in order to 
pass his pocket-handkerchief over his 
damp brow, he disclosed a somewhat 
sparse head of hair, specially thin 
towards brow and temples, and at the 
same time a carefully tended aristo- 
cratic hand, with long, thin, bloodless 
fingers. Despite the levelling uniform 
coat, his whole appearance betrayed 
him to be a very distinguished gentle- 
man, and in truth this officer was no 
other than Prince Ludwig von Hoch- 
stein Falkenburg-Gerau, head of the 
non-reigning line of a German prin- 
cipality.” 


After a long weary time of 
waiting and watching, some life 
and movement begins to come at 
last into the immediate surround- 
ings of the dragoon regiment. 
The 38th infantry brigade receives 
orders to advance upon the enemy, 
and presently, in quick marching 
order, row upon row of soldiers 
sweep down into the adjacent 
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gorge, to reappear presently on 
the other side. 


“The advancing regiment was the 
3d Westphalian one. It had passed 
by the group of dragoon officers so 
close that Prince Ludwig was able 
to distinguish each face and figure. 
The poor fellows had been on their 
legs for fourteen hours, marching in- 
cessantly beneath the glowing August 
sun. Their young blooming faces 
were covered with a thick layer of 
dust, which perspiration had glued 
together to an unsightly mask. Their 
uniforms were soiled with disfiguring 
stains of clay, indicating the spots 
where short halts had been made. 
But nothing now betrayed the deadly 
weariness of the heroic band. The 
inflamed red eyes were shining with 
warlike exultation; the parched 
throats had regained the full strength 
of voice in order to shout ‘Hurrah !’ 
the feet that just now had dragged 
themselves so painfully along the 
dusty highroad were now raised 
with a light, almost soaring motion, 
as though the whole regiment had 
quaffed of some invigorating beverage 
as it moved into the line of fire. 

“With redoubled energy the can- 
nons continued to shoot over their 
heads across to the French ; from the 
depth of the gorge rose up a thousand- 
fold roar of ‘ Hurrah! hurrah!’ inter- 
mingled with the rapid roll of drums, 
and single loud shouts and cries. 
Prince Ludwig gazed after the on- 
storming troops, whose foremost men 
were already scaling the opposite 
slope. 

“*Poor devils!’ he thought. ‘There 
they go cheerfully into the jaws of 
death as to a village dance. They 
will go on shouting hurrah till they 
are hoarse, or till silenced by a bullet. 
And what are they thinking about ? 
Nothing, in all probability. They are 
merely possessed by a blind impulse 
to conquer. And what signifies vic- 
tory to each of them individually? 
What profit will it bring to him? 
What amelioration of his human lot, 
even should he escape death on the 
battle-field? The glory of the Ger- 
man name? For myself possibly, 
though not certainly, this might have 
some value, but even that is highly 
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problematical. My uniform, indeed, 
might acquire an accession of bril- 
liancy, but then I wear it so seldom, 
If I go to Japan next year, possibly 
the Mikado may receive me with 
greater distinction than if I belonged 
to a vanquished nation ; but whether 
we beat the French, or they us, my 
position at the Paris Jockey Club, or 
at the Cercle de la Méditerranée at 
Nice, will remain unchanged. But 
those obscure people down there, how 
are they affected by military glory, 
and by the power of a victorious 
Fatherland?) They will be con- 
scious of no reflection of it in 
their villages. The position of tax- 
gatherers and gendarmes towards 
them will remain unaltered, and that 
is all that they see of the Fatherland. 
And yet they are inspired. The fact 
is undeniable. I can, so to say, touch 
it with my fingers. For this result 
we have to thank the poets who have 
painted military glory and the Father- 
land in such glowing colours, and the 
schoolmasters who. have inoculated 
the poets’ words into the people’s 
souls. Marvellous power of mere 
words alone which can stimulate a 
prosaic rustic joyfully to sacrifice his 
life for an abstract idea, for a mere 
coinage of the brain !’ 

“Such were his thoughts, which 
can neither be denied nor extenuated. 
But even while these shot through 
his mind with lightning-speed, he 
was conscious of an internal move- 
ment which surprised and puzzled 
himself. It was a strange sort of 
perplexity; he felt all at once 
ashamed and embarrassed. He had 
the feeling as though these silent 
thoughts had been spoken aloud, and 
as if a circle of grave noble faces had 
listened, and were now regarding him 
silently, but with a species of com- 
passionate contempt. From out some 
impenetrable abyss of his soul, to 
which his sober, critical, and sarcastic 
judgment could not reach, a deep, 
imperative voice rose up, bidding 
silence to his scepticism. ‘I am in 
the right,’ his reason presumed to 
murmur. ‘You are wrong,’ growled 
the second voice from the depths. ‘I 
will not consciously cheat myself into 
the fraud of a romantic self-delusion,’ 
objected reason ; but now it seemed 
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to Prince Ludwig as though these last 
words had been spoken by a stranger, 
from whom he must necessarily turn 
aside indignantly.” 


For some time the result of the 
contest seems doubtful, and one 
German detachment after the other 
is drawn into action, till at last 
comes likewise the turn of the 
dragoons. 


“Prince Ludwig had followed the 
course of the engagement with grow- 
ing excitement, and had alternately 
felt his heart beat loud and joyfully, 
and painfully contract with diminish- 
ed pulsations. The present moment 
seemed to him to be a critical one, 
and glancing round, he saw this same 
feeling reflected in the looks and faces 
of the other officers. 

“But already the colone’ had beck- 
oned to his orderly, and had swung 
himself into the saddle. A first trum- 
pet-signal now sounded ; through- 
out the dragoon ranks there ran a 
sudden movement, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye every man was on 
horseback ; sword-scabbards clanked 
against stirrups, and curb - chains 
rattled on the bits of head - tossing 
steeds) Then a second trumpet-blast ; 
loud neighing, panting, pawing, and 
stamping; swords flew out of the 
scabbards, and the detachment of 
riders was set in motion. 

“Prince Ludwig looked at_ his 
watch ; it marked half-past six o’clock 
of the evening. As he advanced at 
the head of the first squadron, at a 
short distance behind the colonel, his 
aide-de-camp, and the trumpeter, 
there came over him a strange feeling 
such as he had never yet experienced ; 
the painful suspense, the devouring 
impatience which for the last half- 
hour had caused his arteries to ham- 
mer, and his blood to tingle up to 
the finger-points, now resolved them- 
selves into the satisfied consciousness 
of action directed towards a definite 
object. 

“He no longer pondered and criti- 
cised. He felt as though the doubt- 
ing spirit had been expelled from his 
mind, and as if willingly, unhesitat- 
ingly, and contidingly as a child, he 
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obeyed an order which filled his 
whole being with an irresistible im- 
pulse. This man, just now so proud 
of his own personality, who had never 
sought his pleasure but in the un- 
shackled exercise of his own will, now 
felt his individuality shrink away in- 
to nought. He was now but a mere 
pebble in a mosaic, which only in its 
entirety was raised to the level of 
a masterpiece. Something mighty, 
which might either be called a law 
of nature, or of that will whose 
expression produces the history of 
nations, had entered his soul and 
taken complete possession of him. 
Not he himself was now guiding 
his fate, but something stronger 
than himself, outside of him, had 
taken its direction out of his hands. 
Had he been the first and most illus- 
trious of men, a Newton, a Goethe, 
or even a world-redeeming Saviour, 
just now he would have weighed no 
more in the mechanism of the world’s 
history than the nameless rustic at his 
side ; he would have possessed no more 
than the value of a tiny screw or rivet, 
amongst scores of its kind. And yet, 
strangely enough, this disappearance 
of his personality in a whole, like the 
dissolution of a sugar-lump in water, 
caused him neither regret nor dis- 
comfort. On the contrary, it was a 
hitherto unknown sensation of delight 
which thrilled his whole being with 
pleasurable tingles. He felt himself 
at once very small, and yet with 
something infinitely great within him, 
whose dimensions had far outgrown 
the limits of his own personality. 
He had the sensation of being borne 
along unresistingly by a mighty 
power, and the thought struck him 
that just somust Ganymedes have felt 
when he flew heavenwards betwixt 
the rustling eagle’s pinions. 

“ Now, at last, he was experiencing 
that deep and intense feeling for 
which he had always yearned, and 
this result he had achieved by coming 
out of his own selfish reserve and 
taking part in a general action.” 


The cavalry charge is described 
in Nordau’s best manner :— 


“Tt was a picture which might 
have been taken from one of the old 
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Norse legends, The cuirassiers yon- 
der, advancing towards the setting 
sun, glittered and shone in fantastic 
glory ; their naked sword-blades ap- 
peared like so many leaping tongues 
of flame; helmets and _ cuirasses 
blazed as though heated to a red 
glow. The whole long line was 
steeped in a halo of blinding light. 
The German dragoons had the sun 
straight in their rear. The long grey 
shadows of horses and riders scoured 
over the ground in front of them, 
resembling a phantom army of ghosts 
leading on the living men in their 
charge against the proud cuirassiers. 
And now, with a fearful thunder- 
sound, the two lines clash together, 
and the fabulously beautiful picture 
of just now is instantaneously trans- 
formed into a_ horrible ~ formless 
chaos.” 


The charge has ended with the 
complete rout of the French cuir- 
assiers ; and when at last the enemy 
has been put to flight, and the 
German riders draw rein on the 
banks of a little stream, Prince 


Ludwig, stroking the neck of his 
faithful steed, and looking round 
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him with a long-drawn breath, 
seems to wake from a dream, 
And then before he has time to 
realise what is coming, he is struck 
full in the breast by a stray French 
bullet, and sinks unconscious to 
the ground. 


“When he recovered consciousness 
he found himself lying on the trodden- 
down grass, his head pillowed on a 
saddle. His uniform coat was un- 
buttoned, and numerous comrades 
were busied around him. He felt no 
pain, only an unspeakable weariness 
and a strange indescribable sensation, 
like a sort of internal gurgle, that 
seemed to rise up to his throat, forcing 
him to gasp for breath like a drowning 
man. 

“*What do you feel, Prince?’ 
asked the lieutenant-colonel, bend- 
ing anxiously over him. 

“¢*T feel,’ he returned softly, ‘as 
though I must cry out aloud, “ Long 
live the King! Long live the 
Fatherland!”’ And after a little 
pause he added, all but inaudibly, 
while an almost imperceptible smile 
played over his pale lips, ‘ But this 
is not a public meeting.’ 

“These were his last words.” 
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Tue year 1893 is a great cen- 
tenary anniversary. We have no 
intention of inflicting on our 
readers a réchauffé of the French 
Revolution, @ Ja Mr Rigby, or of 
recalling to them those visions 
of the “raw mechanic’s bloody 
thumb,” which haunted the pillow 
of Sir Aylmer Aylmer. But we 
may fairly choose the beginning 
of the year ’93 for saying a few 
words on the subject of mob vio- 
lence, and of the imbecility with 
which it has too often been en- 
countered, both in this country 
and others, both before and after 
the great convulsion of a hundred 
years ago. In the winter of 1793, 
the Reign of Terror was at its 
height in Paris. In the previous 
August the Tuileries had been 
stormed by the mob, and Louis 
XVI. and royal family sent 
This 
was followed by the massacres of 
the prisoners. In September the 
National Convention met for the 
first time, and decreed the aboli- 
tion of royalty, and as a king had 
now become useless, in the follow- 
ing January he was murdered. 
That the reform of the French 
Government might have been ac- 
complished without these atroci- 
ties is now universally admitted. 
That it was not so accomplished 
seems to have been exclusively 
due to the weakness of the Govern- 
ment, and the toleration of popu- 
lar excesses till they had got be- 
yond all control. 

If we commence this article 
with some remarks which seem 
to savour of truisms, our readers 
should remember that there are 
numerous precepts and maxims, 
both political, social, and religious, 


of which the world, although per- 


prisoners to the Temple. 


fectly familiar with them, requires 
to be from time to time reminded, 
as circumstances arise investing 
them with fresh significance. The 
inalienable rights of man, for ex- 
ample, is a phrase to which no 
sensible person attaches any real 
importance. But foolish people 
may occasionally make it necessary 
to repeat that in a civilised com- 
munity the rights of man mean 
only his rights as a citizen—those, 
that is, which he can exercise with- 
out injury to others, or violation 
of the laws by which the commu- 
nity of which he is a member has 
bound itself together. If he wishes 
to go outside of these, he must 
quit the political society of which 
they are the rule, and betake him- 
self elsewhere. This well-known 
truth is embodied in: the legal 
maxim sic utere tuo est alieno non 
ledas. If the representatives of 
a single class have a right to as- 
semble in large numbers in the 
heart of a busy and populous 
metropolis, to the obstruction of 
ordinary traffic, and to the great 
annoyance and inconvenience of 
peaceable and industrious citizens, 
the Government which represents 
all classes has at least an equal 
right to interfere when the obstruc- 
tion and annoyance have passed a 
certain limit and reached a height 
at which they put a stop to public 
business. When that point has 
been passed is a question for 
Governments to determine; but 
if they allow it to be transgressed 
with impunity, they make them- 
selves answerable for consequences 
which, if they have ever contem- 
plated, they must have believed 
to be impossible; and it will be 
partly the object of this paper to 
point out the folly of any such 
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belief, and to show with what 
startling suddenness impunity be- 
gets audacity, till what began as 
a common riot may end in an at- 
tempted revolution. The original 
purpose with which a large crowd 
is gathered together, and the par- 
ticular objects which the orators 
who address them have in view, 
may be either culpable or laudable. 
But that makes no difference in 
regard to the risks which they 
involve. As no chain is stronger 
than its weakest link, so it may 
truly be said that no mob is safer 
than its worst elements. The 
more well-disposed among the 
crowd have no control over these, 
and can neither prevent them from 
following in procession nor from 
taking advantage of the confusion 
and possibly the darkness which 
may ensue to carry out designs of 
their own with which the main 
body of the meeting has no sym- 
pathy. Every great open-air 
meeting is attended by a con- 
tingent of this character, the 
camp-followers of the regular 
army, ready for any mischief, and 
only restrained from committing 
it by the vigilance and activity 
of a small body of men, which 
cannot always be adequate to the 
occasion, or guard every weak 
point. 

The thieves and ruffians who 
hang about the great open-air 
meetings in London, and have no 
other objects in view than plunder, 
liquor, and destruction, the pillage 
of shops, the breaking of windows, 
and the pleasure of insulting or 
robbing well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, may no doubt be the 
occasion of great loss, terror, and 
anxiety to those whom the law 
is for the moment unable to pro- 
tect : and we presume it will be 
admitted by the more sane and 
rational section of the Radical 
party that even mere life and prop- 
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erty are things to be protected 
from violence—if it can be done 
without too great an abridgment 
of the rights and liberties of the 
masses. But we readily admit 
that the modern English mob— 
we use the word in no disrespectful 
sense, but simply as the readiest 
to hand—has ideas above those 
of mere riot. We know that its 
leaders would prevent if they could 
anything in the shape of vulgar 
disorder, which only serves to put 
society on its guard, and indefi- 
nitely postpone the golden age 
which they anticipate. But what 
we have to consider is this, that 
the roughs and rogues, however 
sincerely disowned and repudiated 
in the beginning, might be found 
highly useful allies in the end— 
in the event, that is, of a real 
conflict with the authorities ; and 
that desperate individuals, who are 
never wanting on such occasions, 
might use them as instruments for 
carrying disturbance so far as to 
bring us within reach of changes 
which we do not feel called upon 
to specify. 

Speaking only the other day in 
London, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster is reported 
to have said that 


“Tn England democracy had _sur- 
rounded itself with fewer checks and 
safeguards than in any other country: 
the venerable throne still remained, 
and served to conceal the greatness 
of the changes that had taken place ; 
but no institution could now with- 
stand any general demand of the 
mass of the people, seeing that they 
possessed in the popular House of 
Parliament an assembly, whose vote, 
given however hastily, could effect 
the most revolutionary change. The 
mass of our people, were, however, 
well disposed, and would listen with 
respect to the views of those in other 
classes. It was well to remember 
that upon the wisdom, the good sense, 
and the self-restraint of the masses 
rested this splendid edifice, and that 
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everything we could do to bring 
political knowledge and judgment 
within the reach of the masses was 
now more than ever called for.” 


This is to say, in other words, that 
we have no constitutional backbone 
or power of resistance left: that 
the monarchy, the Church, and the 
aristocracy, our commercial credit, 
our colonial empire, and our place 
among the nations, exist only upon 
sufferance, and at the mercy of a 
class who, in moments of excite- 
ment, are at the mercy of the 
worst among them. Not all the 
education in the world will pre- 
vent the respectable people who as- 
semble in Trafalgar Square from 
giving place in the day of battle 
to the more reckless and brutalised 
spirits who flock in from the slums 
of Whitechapel, or from submitting 
to whatever leader shall suggest 
the most daring and criminal under- 
taking. These are the men—we 


apologise again for repeating such 
a truism—these are the men who 
always come to the front in times 


of turbulence, and who have shown 
us over and over again the folly of 
waiting to take precautions until 
they have appeared upon the scene. 

If Mr Bryce is driven to make 
the admissions contained in the 
above extract, we shall hardly be 
thought to have exceeded the 
bounds of moderation either in 
what we have said or in what we 
are about to say. In fact, we do 
not go so far as Mr Bryce. We 
do not believe that it is within 
the power of a hasty vote of the 
House of Commons to sweep 
away all our institutions—“ the 
splendid fabric,” as Mr Bryce well 
calls it, bequeathed to us by our 
ancestors. We believe that the 
numerous and powerful body who 
represent the intelligence and the 
property, the great traditions and 
the splendid history of Great Brit- 
ain, backed up as they would be bya 
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large section of the working classes, 
have still in their hands the means 
of repelling such attacks upon our 
existing political and social sys- 
tem as Mr Bryce is here suppos- 
ing, if they only have the courage 
and foresight to be wise in time, 
and to look full in the face the 
contingencies which he here fore- 
shadows. 

Mobs may be divided roughly 
into three classes. There are 
those which have their origin in 
the conduct, or the treatment, of 
obnoxious or popular individuals, 
as the case may be, such as Sach- 
everell, Porteous, Wilkes, Queen 
Caroline. Secondly, there are 
those, and these, of course, the 
most numerous, which are caused 
exclusively by the action of the 
Legislature in either maintaining 
or enacting what the people con- 
sider bad laws, or in refusing 
what they consider good ones. 
Mobs of this kind were the Excise 
mob in 1733, the Gordon riots in 
1780, the Reform riots of 1820, 
1831, and 1866, and the Press 
riots and Reform riots in France 
in 1830 and 1848. The third class 
of mobs, mobs which are in their 
inception and original design po- 
litical and revolutionary, and in- 
stigated by persons aiming at the 
destruction of Governments and 
a fundamental change in the con- 
dition of society, began, we may 
say, with the first French Revolu- 
tion. But mobs of the second kind 
may easily become mobs of the 
third, either through the misman- 
agement of the authorities, or by 
the action of political and social 
anarchists who see their opportun- 
ity, and have the skill and boldness 
to make use of it. As no English 
mob of this class has ever achiev- 
ed anything approaching even to 
a momentary success, we have 
been right in despising them, and 
in laughing at those who appre- 
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hended any serious danger from 
them. But we are only right in 
so doing as long as we know that 
with all parties alike the principle 
of authority is safe; and that it 
will never be so far neglected as 
to allow of a mob assuming more 
formidable proportions, and, em- 
boldened by impunity, attempt- 
ing to change the constitution. 
When we cease to be assured of 
this, the situation is altered. 

But it is not merely the victory 
of the mob that is to be feared. 
Any collision at all, either with 
the police or the military, entail- 
ing bodily injuries or loss of life 
upon the combatants, would make 
the defeat of the rioters only a 
shade less disastrous than their 
triumph. It should be our object 
to prevent a conflict, however sure 
we may be that the police will be 
successful ; and that is only to be 
done by taking care that the mob 
never gets out of hand in the first 
instance, and that the conditions 
prescribed by the Government are 
steadily enforced. 

The hands of the executive 
have been very much strengthened 
by the creation of the police force. 
When it was necessary to employ 
soldiers to deal with any ordinary 
riot, it is hardly to be wondered 
at if disorder was often permitted 
to reach a great height before it 
was suppressed. There was a 
natural reluctance in England to 
call out the troops for such a 
purpose. <A standing army was 
one of the most unpopular ap- 
pendages of the most unpopular 
dynasty in our annals, and under 
the two first Georges, and even 
in the reign of Anne, no Whig 
Government felt anxious to em- 
ploy it. But now that we have 


no such reason for hesitating to 
employ a quite different kind of 
force in the suppression of popular 
tumults, there is no excuse for 
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any Government which neglects 
to do its duty to the public. 

Although the mobs of the 
eighteenth century led to very 
lamentable results, they were at- 
tended by little or no political 
danger, because they almost al- 
ways reflected the opinions of a 
considerable body of the publit, 
and often of a section of the aris- 
tocracy who took good care to 
keep them clear of democratic 
tendencies. This is eminently 
true of the Sacheverell mob in 
1709. The Government had made 
Sacheverell a martyr, and the 
working classes who were Church- 
men and Tories were easily in- 
duced to get up a demonstration in 
his favour. According to Burnet, 
whose house in St John’s Court, 
Clerkenwell, narrowly escaped 
from being burned, men of rank 
were seen among the crowd throw- 
ing money to the rioters from 
their carriage- windows. Over- 
flowing with animal and ardent 
spirits, the mob in a light-hearted 
manner burned half-a-dozen con- 
venticles, killed a Whig or two 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, thrashed a 
few more, and satisfied with this 
indication of their principles, after 
a nice little holiday of three weeks, 
returned to their usual occupations. 
The Guards were certainly called 
out, but the rioters always man- 
aged to evade them. 

It was thought that Sacheverell 
would not have escaped so easily 
had not the House of Lords been 
alarmed by the conduct of the 
mob; and when it was known 
that he was only suspended from 
preaching for three years, his 
partisans hailed the sentence as 
a triumph. The effect upon the 
London populace was still more 
marked than it was upon the 
Whig peers. They had tasted 
blood. They had braved the law 
with success. They had indulged 
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their natural taste for havoc and 
outrage with almost absolute im- 
punity. Henceforth the mob in- 
creased in turbulence for several 
years, till in 1717 we find Addison 
goaded into writing as follows in 
the ‘Freeholder,’ No. 50—words 
not altogether inappropriate to our 
own times: “If that extraordinary 
lenity and forbearance, which has 
been hitherto shown on _ those 
occasions, proves ineffectual to 
that purpose, these miscreants of 
the community ought to be made 
sensible that our constitution is 
armed with a sufficient force for 
the reformation of such disorders, 
and the settlement of the public 
peace.” 

But between 1710 and 1735 no 
such outbreak as the Sacheverell 
riots is recorded. In the last- 
mentioned year, however, we come 
to the famous Excise Bill of Sir 
Robert Walpole, which nearly cost 
him his life. Here we are to 
suppose that the mob were clearly 
in the wrong, and the Government 
as clearly in the right; yet they 
were overborne by violence and 
intimidation. A ferocious mob 
assembled in Palace Yard, pene- 
trated to the lobbies, and besieged 
the doors of the House of Com- 
mons. The Tory Opposition tried 
to make the best of it. Sir John 
Barnard, member for the City, one 
of the most sensible and well- 
informed members of the House 
of Commons, thought it very hard 
“that merchants of figure and 
character might not come down to 
the lobbies to consult with their 
friends on questions which atlected 
their own interests.” Unfortu- 
nately these men of figure and 
character were totally unable to 
control their less responsible allies. 
No doubt there were many such 
men who were honestly opposed 
to the Excise Bill. But when 
they were most wanted they were 
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not to be found. What Walpole 
himself thought about it is well 
worth quoting :— 

“There is now a most extraordinary 
concourse of people at our doors. 
Gentlemen may say what they please 
of the multitudes now at our door, 
and in all the avenues leading to this 
House ; they may call them a modest 
multitude if they will ; but whatever 
temper they were in when they came 
hither, it may be very much altered 
now after having waited so long at 
our door. It may be a very easy 
matter for some designing seditious 
person to raise a tumult and disorder 
amongst them; and when tumults 
are once begun, no man knows where 
they may end: he is a greater man 
than any I know in the nation that 
could with the same ease appease 
them. For this reason I must think 
that it was neither prudent nor reg- 
ular to use any methods for bringing 
such multitudes to this place under 
any pretence whatever. Gentlemen 
may give them what name they think 
fit. It may be said they came hither 
as humble supplicants, but I know 
whom the law calls sturdy beggars ; 
and those who brought them hither 
could not be certain but that they 
might have behaved in the same 
manner.” 


Walpole, as we know, was ob- 
liged to give way in spite of his 
parliamentary majority. The mob 
had fairly overawed the House 
of Commons, nor were they satis- 
fied with the withdrawal of the 
obnoxious measure. They burned 
to wreak their rage upon the 
author of it. On the night when 
the concession was announced, 
they assembled in greater crowds 
than ever, and beset all the ave- 
nues to the House. When the 
news of this blockade was carried 
inside, several of Walpole’s friends 
went out to see if it was true. 
They came back and told him that 
he could never hope to make his 
way through the mob, and must 
retire by some private exit. But 
Walpole, who was really the “‘brave 
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fellow” which both George II. 
and Dr Johnson declared him to 
be, refused to show himself afraid 
of ‘the rabble,” or give them any 
reason for saying that the aban- 
donment of the bill had been 
wrung from him by personal ap- 
prehension. There was no end, 
he said, of flying from such threats 
as these; so with half-a-dozen 
friends on each side of him, he 
marched out to face the foe. Fifty 
constables were employed to keep 
a passage for him. But the mob 
easily broke through them, and a 
free fight ensued, in which the su- 
perior numbers of the enemy soon 
began to tell. One ruflian had 
already seized Walpole by the 
throat. Several of his supporters 
were severely injured : and then at 
length when their lives seemed to 
be in instant danger, the gentle- 
men drew their swords. The mob 
gave way before the flash of cold 
steel, and Walpole eventually 
reached his carriage and got home 
unhurt. But where were “the 
men of figure and character” all 
this while? Where they always 
will be, we are afraid, on such oc- 
casions, safe in their own dining- 
rooms. 

It matters little what the reason 
may have been which prevented 
the Government from summoning 
troops to their assistance. We 
are concerned only with the con- 
sequences. Whether it is regard 
for an unpopular dynasty, or fear 
of a Radical constituency which 
deters a Minister from taking 
the necessary measures for pre- 
serving the public peace, signifies 
nothing from our present point of 
view. There might in 17335 have 
been some discontent among the 
troops, but enough could have been 
found for the purpose. Walpole’s 
conduct is redeemed from the 
charge of weakness by the gal- 
lantry with which he confronted 


danger when it threatened only 
himself. But had the affray ended 
differently, had either his own life 
or the lives of any of his defenders 
been sacrificed, history would hard- 
ly have acquitted him. 

Four years after the Excise mob 
occurred the Porteous mob, with 
which all our readers are familiar 
through Scott’s immortal descrip- 
tion of it. It only teaches us 
what a mob can do when it is 
thoroughly determined, and when 
the authorities hesitate to act, 
either from natural imbecility or 
fear of the severity with which 
their conduct will be scrutinised. 
We shall shortly have instances 
of both. 

A whole generation passed away 
before the London mob again 
made itself formidable. This was 
in 1768 on the imprisonment of 
Wilkes in the King’s Bench. 
Wilkes and Liberty was now as 
popular a ery as High Church and 
Sacheverell had been sixty years 
before, and from the date of 
Wilkes’s committal, April the 
29th, to the day fixed for the 
meeting of Parliament, May 10th, 
the neighbourhood of the prison 
was occupied by an angry mob, 
who showed more than once a dis- 
position to break it open. In this 
intention they were baffled; but 
when it was known that on the 
morning of the 10th a more 
determined and better organised 
attempt was to be expected, a 
strong detachment of the Guards 
was ordered to the spot, and soon 
found that the mob were quite 
ready to try conclusions with 
them. They pelted the soldiers 
and the magistrate who accom- 
panied them, and finally went to 
such lengths that the Riot Act 
was read, and the troops received 
orders to fire. Six men were 
killed, and fifteen persons wound- 
ed, including two women. But 
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the prison would certainly have 
been stormed, and Wilkes set 
at liberty, a most disastrous pre- 
cedent, had the magistrate not 
acted as he did. The coroner’s 
inquest returned a verdict of wil- 
ful murder against one of the 
soldiers, and he and the magis- 
trate, Mr Gillam, were both tried 
on the capital charge. Both were 
acquitted. But the risk they had 
run was not lost upon the minds 
of the authorities when the next 
great riot broke out. 

This was twelve years after- 
wards, when the Gordon riots 
—which, like the Porteous riots, 
have had their vates sacer — but 
for the spirit displayed by George 
IIL, might have laid London in 
ashes. In the year 1778 some of 
the most oppressive of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities had been re- 
pealed, by an Act which gave 
great offence to zealous Protes- 
tants both in Scotland and Eng- 
land. Riots took place both in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Prot- 
estant. associations were formed 
in both places. In the following 
year another was established in 
England, and of these confeder- 
ated associations Lord George 
Gordon was the president. In 
the session of 1780 he undertook 
to present a monster petition to 
the House of Commons, and the 
2d of June was fixed upon for 
that purpose. Accordingly on that 
day, which fell on Friday, he con- 
vened a great Protestant meeting 
in St George’s Fields, where Beth- 
lehem Hospital now stands—and, 
such is the irony of events, the site 
of a Roman Catholic cathedral— 
and by ten o’clock in the morning, 
found himself at the head of from 
fifty to a hundred thousand men 
prepared to do his bidding. The 
composition of the mob does not 
seem to have differed very greatly 
from that of the Excise mob, or of 
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many other mobs in our own day. 
One-third of it may have con- 
sisted of honest fanatics, one-third 
of such persons as are always 
attracted by mere curiosity to 
scenes of this description, and one- 
third of ruffians and vagabonds, 
who found Protestantism an ex- 
cellent excuse for plunder. Lord 
George divided his army, decorated 
with blue cockades, into three col- 
umns, and marching them across 
the bridges, got them to their 
places outside the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by two o’clock in the after- 
noon. No special constables had 
been sworn in, and no troops were 
in readiness. The authorities re- 
lied on “the good sense” of the peo- 
ple, and on the invitation given by 
Lord George Gordon to the magis- 
trates of London, Southwark, and 
Westminster to accompany the 
procession, and help in the pre- 
servation of order. But what 
would twenty magistrates have 
done with no other force at their 
back? When the mob reached 
their destination, they found them- 
selves masters of the position, 
and it was soon seen what their 
good sense and moderation were 
worth. As members began to 
come down, all sorts of out- 
rages followed. They broke Lord 
Mansfield’s carriage-windows, and 
tore his robes. They pulled off 
the Archbishop of York’s lawn 
sleeves, and threw them in his 
face. They dragged the Bishop of 
Lincoln from his carriage, which 
they smashed to pieces, while he 
himself with difliculty made his 
way into an adjoining house, 
whence he was obliged to escape 
by the leads. Lords Hillsborough, 
Townsend, and Stormont were 
violently assaulted ; and the Duke 
of Northumberland, because he 
had a gentleman in black with 
him, whom the mob declared to be 
a Jesuit, was seized by these cham- 
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pions of the Bible, and deprived 
of his watch and purse. It is 
amusing to remember that all this 
time the Duke of Richmond was 
moving a Resolution in favour of 
Universal Suffrage. 

Meantime Lord George Gordon 
had taken his seat in the House of 
Commons, and had moved that his 
petition should be taken into con- 
sideration forthwith. But when 
the House was ready to divide, 
it was found impossible to do so, 
because the mob was in possession 
of the lobbies, where they kept up 
a continued roar of “No Popery!” 
and “Repeal! Repeal!” Lord 
George Gordon encouraged them 
and told them to persevere; and 
if at this moment he had been 
committed, as he might have been, 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, London would have been 
spared the horror of the next 
five days. However, a party of 
troops were privately sent for by 
Lord North, who soon cleared the 
lobbies and dispersed the mob in 
Palace Yard. Then the House 
divided, when eight members voted 
in favour of taking the petition 
into immediate consideration, and 
a hundred and ninety-four against 
it. The House then adjourned 
till the following Tuesday. Such 
was the first act in this memorable 
drama. 

The second began the same night 
with the burning of the Sardinian 
and Bavarian chapels; and the 
play recommencing next morning, 
was kept up with great spirit 
till the following Wednesday. 
We need not recapitulate all the 
incidents of those five dreadful 
days. The Lord Mayor showed 
himself as incompetent as_ the 
Ministry, and suffered the riots in 
Moorfields to proceed unchecked, 
until the mob, finding that nobody 
interfered with them, began to as- 
sume a fiercer aspect ; and the more 


dangerous elements intermingled 
with them speedily obtained the 
ascendancy. In the course of the 
next few days they sacked the 
houses of Sir George Saville and 
Sir John Fielding, and burned 
the contents before Lord George 
Gordon’s residence in Welbeck 
Street. A similar fate befell Lord 
Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury 
Square, whose splendid library and 
invaluable collection of private 
papers perished in the flames. The 
mob, now master of the town, 
stormed and burned Newgate, the 
King’s Bench, the Fleet, the Mar- 
shalsea, and several other jails. 
They broke open Clerkenwell, and 
set free the prisoners ; and in the 
course of the day made an attempt 
upon the Bank of England, which, 
however, was defended by soldiers, 
encouraged by the presence of one 
whe had now become a firm friend 
of order, John Wilkes. In the 
evening of the same day they 
broke open and set on fire the 
distillery of Mr Langdale, a Roman 
Catholic, and drank confusion to 
the Pope in gin which flowed 
down the gutters. Men, women, 
and children lay huddled together 
on the ground, drunk and stupe- 
fied, and many of them were burnt 
to death. 

All this time, little or nothing 
was done to arrest the progress of 
the riots. The officers in com- 
mand of the troops at various 
points refused to fire on the mob, 
though engaged in the commis- 
sion of felony before their eyes, 
till the Riot Act was read, and 
no magistrates could be found to 
read it. It is the deliberate opinion 
of sober and liberal-minded histo- 
rians that, in a very short time, 
the riot would have become an in- 
surrection, and might have ended 
in a revolution, had not the king 
stepped forward at the eleventh 
hour to do what his Ministers 
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should have done at first. The 
mob had now flung off the author- 
ity of Lord George Gordon, and 
was directed by other leaders aim- 
ing at the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. On Wednesday, the 7th of 
June, the king called a meeting of 
the Privy Council, and appealed 
to the law officers of the Crown 
to determine whether the Riot 
Act bore the construction placed 
upon it—that is to say, whether 
it was necessary to wait for the 
reading of the Riot Act before 
interfering with persons engaged 
in a felonious act. Wedderburn 
answered ‘‘ No,” and that it was 
competent to the King in Council 
to order the military to suppress 
a riot without the authority of 
any other magistrate. A proclama- 
tion was accordingly issued, and 
the Gordon riots were put down. 
Lord Mansfield afterwards stated 
in the House of Lords what has 
ever since been accepted as the 
law upon the subject. 


“The acts of the insurgents,” he 
affirmed, “were acts of treason and 
felony. Every man might by the 
common law, and at the requisition 
of authority was bound to, assist in 
suppressing a riot, and much more to 
prevent acts of treason and felony com- 
mitted in his sight. A soldier, by as- 
suming the military character, did not 
divest himself of the privileges or 
duties of a citizen, and differed from 
no other man in respect of his right to 
interfere in the case of a felony ora 
breach of the peace.” 


The loss of life was, of course, 
very great. Between three and 
four hundred persons were shot ; 
many in the tumult were thrown 
off the bridges and drowned ; and 
many were burned to death. “It 
is the highest humanity,” said Lord 
Mansfield, “to check the infancy 
of tumults.” “The Gordon riots,” 
says Lord Stanhope, “only show 
how slender an ability suffices, 
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under certain circumstances, to 
stir, if not to guide, great masses 
of mankind, and how the best 
feelings and principles may soon 
in practice equal the worst.” 


“The various accounts of these 
riots which I have seen,” says Mr 
Massey, “show a close resemblance in 
the principal incidents to the Bristol 
riots in 1832, of which I was an eye- 
witness. In each case disturbances 
originated in political passion. In 
neither would serious consequences 
have ensued but for the imbecility of 
the civil power. At Bristol the riot 
soon lost its political character, and 
became an indiscriminate attack on 
property. A great part of the mis- 
chief was done by | ool The only 
personal sufferers were the rioters 
themselves, many of whom were shot 
and cut down by the soldiery ; many 
also died drunk in the streets; and 
others perished in the conflagrations 
they had kindled.” 


It may be well to add that 
neither the British public nor any 
considerable political party ap- 
proved either of the original pur- 
pose of the meeting in St George’s 
Fields, or of the march to West- 
minster to present the monster 
petition. We see, therefore, that 
neither the general good sense 
of the people, nor the orderly be- 
haviour which may prevail at the 
commencement of an open-air as- 
semblage, is any guarantee against 
deplorable consequences, should the 
spirit of disorder once break loose, 
and meet with no immediate check. 
Mobs as naturally tend towards 
riots as drinking does towards 
drunkenness. What begins as le- 
gitimate conviviality may termin- 
ate in frantic orgies. 

It was said at the time that the 
Priestley riots were not nipped in 
the bud, because the authorities 
sympathised with the mob. Dr 
Priestley was the leader of the Eng- 
lish Unitarians, a man of science, 
and a strong Radical. At the 
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time of the French Revolution he 
was residing at Birmingham, and in 
1791 he proposed to celebrate the 
anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastille by a public dinner. The 
mob, who at the time were all for 
Church and King, broke up the din- 
ner, smashed the windows of the 
inn, burned Dr Priestley’s house 
with his valuable library and phil- 
osophic apparatus, plundered many 
others, and carried their ravages 
into the adjoining country, where 
much valuable property was de- 
stroyed. They remained in pos- 
session of the town from Thursday 
to Sunday, when a body of dragoons 
arrived, and order was restored. It 
seems probable that in this case 
the magistrates were helpless. But 
if they really had held their hands 
from any such motive as was at- 
tributed to them, a calumny long 
since discredited, their conduct 
would have been thrown into the 
shade by subsequent performers on 
the same fiddle, though not belong- 
ing to the same party. 

We may pass briefly over the 
‘‘Peterloo Massacre,” as it was 
called, which does not illustrate so 
clearly the points we desire to make 
prominent. It may be enough to 
remind the public in passing, that 
what occurred at the Peterloo meet- 
ing has been grossly misrepresented 
and exaggerated, and that what- 
ever loss of life did ensue was 
in consequence of the resistance 
offered by the mob to the execu- 
tion of a magistrate’s warrant by 
the officers of the law. Only six 
persons altogether were killed, 
and of these six, one was a private 
in the yeomanry, and another a 
special constable. 

But the Bristol riots, to which 
we have already referred, on a 
smaller scale, and inspired by a 
different feeling, are the Gordon 
riots over again. In 1831 Sir 


Charles Wetherell, one of the most 
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violent opponents of the Reform 
Bill, was Recorder of Bristol. At 
the end of October he was to open 
his Commission, and on the 29th 
made his entry into the city. He 
experienced considerable difficulty 
in reaching the Guildhall, and still 
more in returning from the Guild- 
hall to the Mansion-House, where 
of course he was to dine with the 
Mayor. But that banquet never 
took place. In spite of the re- 
sistance of the constabulary, the 
mob surrounded the Mansion- 
House and broke in the doors. 
The guest of the evening had to 
fly for his life over the roofs of 
the adjoining houses. The mob 
gutted the premises and carried 
off Sir Charles’s portmanteau, 
which, when opened, was observed 
amid great laughter to contain no 
braces—it being generally under- 
stood that Sir Charles dispensed 
with these useful articles of attire. 
Colonel Brereton with the 14th 
Dragoons now arrived upon the 
scene, drove the mob from the 
Mansion - House, and _ prevented 
them from reassembling by patrol- 
ling the streets all night. In the 
morning, however, he withdrew 
the troops for the purpose of rest 
and refreshment; and during his 
absence the mob got together 
again, and made another rush for 
the Mayor’s residence. The lower 
storeys were now bare to the gaze 
of the hungry and thirsty multi- 
tude. 


** Apparet domus intus et atria 
Longa patescunt : ” 


kitchens and back-kitchens, spits 
and saucepans, haunches of veni- 
son and pheasants ready trussed 
upon the dressers; and in a 
dark corner what looked as if 
it might be the cellar door, A 
rush was made; knives, forks, and 
corkscrews were dispensed with. 
What could not be eaten was 
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carried off; and then came the 
raid upon the wine. Infuriated 
with drink, the mob returned into 
the streets, and set to work burn- 
ing and pillaging in every direc- 
tion, without any interruption 
from the military, who had now 
returned to the scene. Though 
the Riot Act was read, and the 
magistrates urged Colonel Brereton 
to charge the rioters, he refused to 
do so, on the ground that his men 
were “too tired.” Shortly after- 
wards he prepared to leave the 
ground, when the soldiers were at 
once attacked. They fired on the 
mob in self-defence. But Colonel 
Brereton, afraid as it would seem of 
the responsibility cast upon him, 
promised the people there should 
be no more firing, and marched off 
his men to a village two miles 
distant. 

Then came a repetition of the 
scenes which have been described 
in an earlier page. The prisons 
were forced and burned, the 
Mansion-House and the Bishop’s 
Palace were soon in flames also, 
and the incendiaries then spread 
over the whole city, ransacking 
private houses, and afterwards 
setting them on fire. That Sun- 
day is still well remembered 
in Bristol. From Clifton Hill 
Charles Kingsley, when a school- 
boy, looked down upon the con- 
flagration through the autumn fog 
which hung over the city like “one 
vast dome of red-hot iron,” the 
roar of the mob and the crack- 
ling of the flames ascending 
from the valley like the sights and 
sounds which he found afterwards 
described in the ‘Inferno.’ The 


present writer has himself talked 
with an eyewitness of the scene, 
the late Dr W. Carpenter, who 
always declared that the soldiers 
did not return till the riot had 
exhausted itself; and that, when all 
the mischief had been done and 
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there was nothing more to be 
feared, they charged headlong 
through the silent streets, in which 
responsible people were just begin- 
ning to show themselves, killing 
or maiming many innocent and 
well-disposed persons. This report, 
however, must be received with 
caution. 

An inquiry was instituted into 
the conduct of the troops, and to 
avoid a court-martial Colonel 
Brereton shot himself. The un- 
fortunate officer was no coward in 
the ordinary sense of the term; 
but in the circumstances in which 
he was placed, the personal courage 
which does not fear violence is less 
valuable than the moral courage 
which does not fear responsibility. 
It is this last kind of courage the 
want of which is likely to be felt 
most frequently in dealing with 
popular tumults. But in the case 
of Colonel Brereton it must have 
been something exceptional, as he 
had the authority of the magis- 
trates at his back, and his per- 
sonal responsibility was a phantom 
of his own creation. 

The Bristol riots, like the 
Priestley riots, had their origin 
in a purely political excitement. 
The Nottingham riots, when the 
castle was burned, and the houses 
of the neighbouring gentry at- 
tacked or threatened, took place 
about the same time; but we do 
not know that the authorities were 
there chargeable with any want 
of courage or promptitude. Here 
too, however, the mob was master. 
Not satisfied with the havoc com- 
mitted in the town, they spread 
terror through the neighbouring 
villages. Most of the country gen- 
tlemen were away from home on 
magisterial duty, and their families 
were left without any protection 
but their servants. Mrs Musters 
of Colwick Hall—Byron’s Mary 
—on the approach of the rioters, 
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fled for safety to the shrubberies, 
and died three weeks afterwards 
of the cold which she caught there. 
The alarm extended into Leicester- 
shire; and we have known per- 
sons well who sat up all night in a 
country-house near Loughborough 
in hourly expectation of an attack. 

The Chartist mob which assem- 
bled on Kennington Common in 
1848 shows us what did not hap- 
pen when 100,000 men were not 
allowed to march down to Palace 
Yard to present another monster 
petition. The Gordon riots could 
have been prevented as easily as 
what might otherwise have been 
the Chartist riots, had a Duke of 
Wellington been present in the 
year 1780. The mob found the 
bridges closed against them, and 
were obliged to wait on the other 
side of the river while a few of 
their leaders were permitted to 
pass through with the petition ; 
and all went off quietly. But can 
any one be found mad enough to 
say that these precautions were 
superfluous, or to deny that there 
was any danger of the mob turn- 
ing from politics to plunder, as 
they had done from Popery to 
plunder? The Duke of Welling- 
ton was the last man in the world 
to give way to anything like panic. 
But no man in the world knew 
better than he did what elements 
of danger and disorder lurk in 
every large mob; how completely 
the security of life and property 
are at the mercy of an accident, 
the blunder of a single blockhead, 
or the violence of a single mad- 
man; and how, when once a con- 
flict has commenced, let it be 
terminated as speedily as may be 
by the victory of order, it must 
necessarily leave behind it a legacy 
of bitter memories, helping need- 
lessly to exacerbate the social dis- 
sensions of the future. 

The next illustration of how not 
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to deal with mobs is removed from 
the 10th of April by about the 
same interval which separated the 
10th of April from the destruction 
of Nottingham Castle ; and brings 
us down to a period which to many 
of us is quite recent history. We 
mean the “affair” of 1866, when 
a Reform mob being denied access 
to Hyde Park, tore down the rail- 
ings, defeated the police, and held 
their meeting in spite of them. 
The main point to be remembered 
in connection with these disgrace- 
ful scenes is the confident assertion 
of the police that they could have 
kept the mob out of the Park if 
only they had been “let alone.” 
Had they been allowed to take the 
measures which their own experi- 
ence dictated, the park railings 
could never have been touched, 
and the dignity of the Govern- 
ment and the authority of the law 
would equally have been preserved. 
As it was, the mob engaged in a 
hand-to-hand conflict with a dis- 
ciplined police force, and beat 
them, their success being due 
to the conduct of the authorities, 
who restrained the police from 
putting forth their full strength, 
or using it to the best advantage, 
whichever of the two it was. It 
so happened that on this occasion 
no serious disorders followed. The 
Life Guards were called out, and 
watched the neighbourhood of 
the parks, dispersing little knots 
of people wherever they were 
gathered together, during the 
greater part of the night, and in 
the morning all was quiet. But 
to judge from what followed some 
twenty years afterwards, London 
may have had a narrow escape. 
Be this so or not, the mob has 
since that time again tasted of 
the cup which it drained to the 
bottom in the last century; and 
as it has not changed its nature, 
being composed in much the same 
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proportions as it was then of 
honest enthusiasts, vagrant idlers, 
political adventurers, and occa- 
sional criminals, we should be in- 
fatuated not to guard against the 
outbreak of similar propensities. 
The mob which beat the police in 
a pitched battle six-and-twenty 
years ago—which reduced some 
of the principal thoroughfares in 
the West End of London to the 
condition of a stormed city given 
up to pillage, and robbed and 
insulted ladies in their own car- 
riages, only seven years ago— 
cannot yet be regarded as an 
innocent and harmless monster 
from which no mischief need be 
feared. 

It is further to be borne in 
mind that a London mob once 
obtaining the upper hand of the 
police, as they did in 1886 and 
1866, would be a mob with very 
different objects in view from 
those entertained, or at least 
professed, on either of the above- 
mentioned occasions. We may 
laugh at the Social Democratic 
Federation, and with great reason, 
as long as we take care to keep 
them in their proper places. But 
we have read what has recent- 
ly been uttered by speakers at 
Clerkenwell Green and elsewhere : 
and though such menaces are ridic- 
ulous as matters stand, let these 
political lunatics loose upon the 
streets for only one night, and 
we might have very little cause 
for merriment. If by any mis- 
management or mistake the police 
were for a time overcome; if 
there was any hesitation in calling 
on the military to assist them,— 
what might not have happened in 
the meantime? The destruction 
of the West End clubs, which 
have recently been described by 
the social philanthropists as cen- 
tres of iniquity, would probably 
be followed by an invasion of 
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Belgravia, and who can say but 
what it might extend to St James’s 
and Buckingham Palaces? We 
need not speculate on further con- 
tingencies. The above are quite 
sufficient ; and it is unnecessary 
to add that a mob which had 
been powerful enough to effect 
such havoc as this would not be 
crushed without a deplorable loss 
of life. Granted that such a 
spectacle is in the highest degree 
improbable in this country, it is 
certainly not impossible. The 
French Revolutions of 1830 and 
1848 sprang from just as small 
beginnings as the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation and the meet- 
ings in Trafalgar Square. The 
electoral Jaw and the Press 
Ordinances of Charles X., the 
refusal of Parliamentary Re- 
form by Louis Philippe, were not 
more serious incentives to insur- 
rection than would be the rejec- 
tion of some Radical measure by 
the House of Lords after it had 
passed the Commons. 

Or, again, take the case of some 
highly unpopular statesman—such 
as, happily, of late years we have 
not witnessed—and suppose a mob 
in possession of the streets for ever 
so short a time, what might be his 
fate? It is curious that the only 
individual we can select as answer- 
ing to this description should be 
one who for many years, both 
before and after that period, was 
the most popular man in her 
Majesty’s dominons, the Duke of 
Wellington. When in November 
1830 William IV.’s visit to the 
City was given up, it was partly 
because the Lord Mayor elect had 
given information that an attempt 
would be made upon the Duke’s 
life. The Duke himself offered to 
stay away ; but it was known that, 
irrespectively of the Duke, a rising 
had been planned for that night, 
partly directed: against the new 
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police, who were as unpopular as 
the hero of Waterloo. The Gov- 
ernment were ridiculed at the 
time. But they undoubtedly took 
the wisest course. And if the 
mob had either beaten or out- 
witted the police, and had the 
upper hand for a few hours, the 
Duke might have had great difli- 
culty in escaping from them. The 
cast-iron shutters put up in the 
following year were long a familiar 
sight to Londoners. We must re- 
member that, however much society 
at large may have changed for the 
better, the lowest stratum of all 
has not changed, and that lawless- 
ness, cupidity, and ruffianism are 
just as rife in it now as they 
were in the days of Sir Robert 
Walpole or Lord George Gordon. 
We see by what a very thin and 
precarious partition after all we 
are divided from the elements of 
violence which underlie all civil- 
ised societies, and, like the winds 
in Virgil, are always chafing 
under the curb, and ready to 
break out at the first oppor- 
tunity — 

** Tlli indignantes magno cum murmure 


montis 
Ci 2] ” 
ircum claustra fremunt. 


No doubt when the police prove 
too weak we always have the 
troops to fall back upon. But to 
be effectively and mercifully em- 
ployed, they must be employed in 
time, and employed vigorously. 
It is better not to use them at 
all than to use them feebly, in- 
effectually, and timidly. When 
it comes to powder and ball, the 
quickest and strongest measures 
are the kindest; anything else only 
enrages the mob without really 
intimidating them. Before a shot 
is fired or a sabre drawn, the 
authorities should have made up 
their minds that the mob must 
be not only dispersed but crushed. 
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If the rioters are not panic-stricken 
at the first volley ; if the streets 
are not cleared at the first charge ; 
if measures are so taken that the 
mob only for a short time are able 
to stand up against the soldiers; 
if there is any real hand-to-hand 
fighting,—we are within measur- 
able distance of barricades. 

We have reminded our readers 
that the police attributed their 
failure in 1866 to the conduct of 
the authorities. We may add 
this, that as soon as the police 
force stationed at the Marble Arch 
began to see that the mob was 
too strong for them, troops should 
have been sent for at once; the 
parks should have been promptly 
cleared ; and no meeting, or sem- 
blance of a meeting, should have 
taken place. Instead of this, 
after the mob got in, they were 
allowed to assemble, speeches were 
made, and it was proclaimed 
that the meeting prohibited by the 
Government had nevertheless been 
held in spite of all their efforts. 
When all was over, the Life Guards 
appeared upon the scene, as the 
dragoons had done at Bristol; 
and they may possibly have pre- 
vented any further rioting. But 
the victory of the mob in a pitched 
battle with the police, which was 
won on that May afternoon, has 
never since been forgotten, espe- 
cially as they not only beat their 
opponents hand to hand, but reaped 
the solid fruits of their triumph in 
the concession of what they had 
demanded. The affair of ’66 has 
this further important lesson for 
us, that like many other riots, it 
showed the impotency of the 
leaders to control the move- 
ments of their followers. All 
that Mr Beales had designed to 
do was to put the intention of the 
Government to the proof. It was 
his object to make a formal de- 
mand for admission to the park, 





























and, if prevented by force, to re- 
tire, with the evidence he wanted, 
to Trafalgar Square. He accord- 
ingly, when turned away from the 
Marble Arch, made his way back 
to Charing Cross, exhorting all 
his followers to do the same, and 
to make no attempt to force an 
entrance into the park. The tail 
of the mob paid no attention what- 
ever to this advice, and they would 
be no more amenable to it in the 
future than they have been in the 
ast. 

The three French Revolutions 
of 1789, 1830, and 1848 furnish 
perhaps the best-known illustra- 
tion of the danger and the folly 
of allowing mobs to have their 
own way at first, in the vain hope 
that they will run their course 
and then subside. Whatever we 
may think of the vices and abuses 
of the old French monarchy, most 
people will agree that it might 
have been either remodelled or 
removed without the perpetration 
of those horrors which, apart from 
their intrinsic barbarity, threw all 
Europe into a panic, and creat- 
ed a prejudice against reform in 
general, both in this country and 
abroad, responsible for half of the 
political and social troubles which 
are now surrounding us. And who 
and what were answerable for 
those horrors? The Government 
of Louis X VI., of which the weak- 
ness and incapacity has been suffi- 
ciently exposed by M. Guizot in 
the last chapter of his History, 
though it goes no further than 
1789. Had the French executive 
in 1789 been equal to the occa- 
sion, order might have been kept 
in the streets of Paris, and leisure 
have been gained for the consider- 
ation of necessary changes with- 
out the intervention of ruflians, 
butchers, and tigers. M. Guizot 
tells us quite enough. We have 
no occasion to consult anybody else 
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for the causes which destroyed 
society, brought “a venerable 
throne” to the ground, and a 
virtuous, indulgent, and _ liberal 
sovereign to the block. We will 
not repeat thrice-told tales. But 
one fact ought not to be omitted. 
When the Paris mob invaded the 
Tuileries on the 20th of June, 
and subjected the king to the 
grossest insults, their only provo- 
cation was that he had exercised 
the right of dismissing his minis- 
ters, and of refusing to sanction 
two decrees of the Assembly. We 
prefer to take a few incidents 
from the two late Revolutions in 
1830 and 1848, as approaching 
more nearly, perhaps, to English 
conceptions of a conflict between 
the Government and the mob. 

It is improbable that the elder 
branch of the Bourbons would 
have long continued to reign in 
France, even had Charles X. died 
upon the throne. But what we 
are concerned with at present is 
the means which were employed 
by the Government of 1830 for 
defending themselves against an 
insurrection. They might have 
had a good cause or a bad one. 
But their folly was the same in 
either case. It was on the 25th of 
July 1830 that the well-known 
“Ordinances” were issued,— the 
first abrogating the liberty of the 
press, and placing it under the 
contro] of the Minister of the In- 
terior; the second dissolving the 
newly elected Chamber, which had 
not yet met; and the third pro- 
mulgating a new electoral law, 
including an extensive measure of 
disfranchisement, by which it was 
intended to cut the claws of the 
Liberals. If we can imagine in 
England the Crown passing a 
Reform Bill by an Order in Coun- 
cil, we shall see what Charles 
X. was doing. Whether these 
measures would or would not have 
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effected the desired object, it ought 
to have been foreseen by the king 
and his Ministers that they would 
give rise to great dissatisfaction, 
not at all unlikely to end in open 
resistance. Yet they took no pre- 
cautions whatever. There were 
not more than six thousand troops, 
including gendarmerie, available 
for the defence of Paris. These 
could have been increased to 
twenty thousand in a few days. 
But nothing was done, and noth- 
ing seems to have been feared. 
After signing the Ordinances on 
the 25th, the king had gone out 
hunting, and remained at St 
Cloud. Officers applying for leave 
of absence had it as usual. And 
on the eve of the 27th, when an 
immense mob, largely reinforced 
by the men thrown out of work 
through the suspension of the 
newspapers, and breathing venge- 
ance against the Government, was 
already in occupation of the streets, 
Prince Polignac was giving a 
grand dinner to his colleagues. 
Even now, however, it was not 
too late. On the 27th the mob 
and the troops had come into col- 
lision, and the mob had rather got 
the worst of it. Had the Govern- 
ment employed the night in re- 
moving from the gunsmiths and 
guard-houses, from the arsenal and 
powder - magazines, all the arms 
and ammunition which they con- 
tained, or have placed guards where 
this could not be done, they might 
still, perhaps, have defied the in- 
surgents ; for it was now evident 
that a regular insurrection had 
begun. The necessity for taking 
such measures was urgently pressed 
upon the Government, but in vain. 
And by eight o’clock the next 
morning the mob had increased to 
some seventy thousand combat- 
ants, of whom more than half were 
well provided with muskets and 
cartridges. Marmont, who was in 
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command, lost his head; the few 
troops at his disposal were badly 
distributed ; the troops of the line, 
who would probably have remained 
faithful had the insurrection been 
more promptly dealt with, refused 
to act; and by three o’clock the 
next day all was over. Marshal 
Marmont withdrew all the troops 
to St Cloud for the protection of 
the king’s person; and the Paris 
mob were left undisputed masters 
of the metropolis. 

The Revolution of 1848 is but 
a reflection of the above. Want 
of vigour at the commencement 
was the cause of all that followed. 
The National Guard would prob- 
ably have done their duty if 
the Government had done theirs, 
But the exhibition of weakness 
by the authorities, combined with 
the growing confidence of the 
populace, produced its natural 
effect. Still it is quite possible 
that the disturbances of February 
might have blown over for a time, 
but for one of those accidents to 
which all such tumults are liable, 
and which constitute, indeed, one 
of their principal dangers. Some- 
thing of the same kind occurred 
in 1830. Up to the evening of the 
27th, the troops had not used 
their arms, but on that evening 
a gun was discharged from a 
house window at a detachment of 
the Guards which was passing 
underneath, said to have been 
fired by an Englishman. The 
soldiers answered with a volley 
which killed Mr Foulkes; and 
this was the first blood shed in the 
Revolution of July. In 1848 the 
accident was still more disastrous. 
It had been announced to the 
mob that the Guizot Ministry 
had resigned. All thoughts of 
violence had been laid aside, the 
people were in thorough good 
humour, and were marching 
through the streets singing, when, 
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as they approached a body of 


troops drawn up near the hotel 
of the Foreign Minister, a maniac 
stepped forward out of the crowd, 
and shot the commanding officer 
dead upon the spot. The soldiers 
of course fired, and several persons 
were killed. During the night a 
quantity of bullocks’ blood was 
poured upon the ground ; and the 
next morning it was pointed out 
to the mob by those who were 
determined to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment, as the blood of scores of 
unoffending citizens who had been 
massacred by the troops. After 
this of course the mob would listen 
to nothing, and the king, not 
choosing to face them, fled from 
his post, and made way for 
another Republic. 

The responsibility from which 
the present Government has not 
shrunk, of again permitting politi- 
cal meetings to be held in Trafal- 
gar Square, is one that we do not 
envy them. All’s well that ends 
well; and we can only hope that, 
contrary to all experience, the mob 
will’ be guided by its moderate 
members, and not by its more 
violent or rapacious ones. But 
when we remember that, of the 
whole number of persons collected 
together on such an occasion, prob- 
ably not more than a fourth or 
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fifth part either knows or cares 
anything at all about the objects 
which the leaders and managers of 
the demonstration have or profess 
to have at heart, we cannot be 
blind to the conclusion that thou- 
sands must be present in the pro- 
cession who have no other motive 
for joining it than the opportunity 
which it affords for the execution of 
very different designs. If by any 
misplaced confidence in the good 
sense and forbearance of such vast 
multitudes the means provided for 
holding their more dangerous ele- 
ments in check should prove inad- 
equate to the emergency, the Gov- 
ernment might rue the day when 
they took upon themselves to re- 
peal the regulations enforced by 
their predecessors in oflice. It is 
quite within the power and prob- 
ably within the purpose of the 
Socialist agitators to press them 
for still further concessions, which, 
Radicals as they are, they would 
feel it impossible to yield; and 
in that event, if the meetings in 
Trafalgar Square are continued, 
there will be danger of very seri- 
ous results. Is the present Gov- 
ernment one that can be trusted 
to take the requisite precautions 
to meet such a contingency, or to 
act with the necessary vigour when 
disorders actually break out ? 
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CHRISTIAN GREECE: BIKELAS AND THE MARQUESS OF BUTE. 


Tue continuity of Roman pol- 
icy and Greek culture in the 
Eastern half of the Roman em- 
pire, associated so familiarly with 
the name of Constantine, for a 
thousand years after Romulus 
Augustulus vacated the seat of the 
Western empire on the Tiber in 
favour of a vagabond Gothic bar- 
barian, is unquestionably one of 
the most notable phenomena in 
the political history of the world ; 
and yet it is a phenomenon with 
the facts of which it is not un- 
common to find very intelligent 
persons either very imperfectly 
informed or altogether ignorant. 
Why? Partly, no doubt, from 
the lamentable neglect of history 
in our scholastic and academical 
repertory ; but more particularly, 
perhaps, from the nearer relation 
of the Western Rome to ourselves, 
built up as we are from fragments 
of the mighty empire which once 
meant the whole of civilised 
Europe. How England became 
England, France France, and Spain 
Spain, is a question which we can 
answer only by some knowledge of 
the details of that splendid ruin, 
set forth so eloquently in the 
first six volumes of our greatest 
British historian. But Constan- 
tinople, though geographically on 
European ground, is to our West- 
ern imagination connected more 
with Venetian sea-rovers and 
Turkish marauders than with any 
continuous policy of a stout self- 
sustaining dynasty. But no seri- 
ous student of history will be 
content with such superficial side- 
glances at such a singular politi- 
cal fact as the continued exist- 
ence of the East Roman empire, 
through a period when all West- 
ern Europe was undergoing the 


throes of a new birth, and passing 
through stages of the most sig- 
nificant variety. He will endeay- 
our to realise distinctly from 
what causes the Western empire 
fell, scarcely five hundred years 
after its foundation by Augustus 
Cesar; while the Eastern Rome, 
governed in the same fashion by 
a series of absolute monarchs, 
from the desertion of Rome by 
Constantine to the taking of 
Stamboul by the Turks, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, 
lasted more than twice that period. 
The causes that led to the early 
fall of the Western Cwsars are 
patent enough. Military violence, 
oriental luxury and sensuality, and 
the infatuation of absolute power, 
ruined Rome: military violence, 
which, under an elective monarchy, 
means a continual succession of 
broils and bloodshed by a class of 
men to whom the sword was law, 
and who had been allowed by 
masters who were in fact their 
slaves to become the arbiters of 
all social disputes; oriental lux- 
ury, which means the annihilation 
of the self-dependent hardihood, 
on which the safety of states de- 
pends ; and the possession of abso- 
lute power, which in the hands of 
weak or wicked governors turned 
citizenship into slavery, and sub- 
stituted wholesale massacre for 
authoritative law and discriminat- 
ing justice. How could an empire 
stand, which lived in a chronic 
state of civil war; and sometimes, 
to satisfy the ambition of contend- 
ing factions, literally tore itself to 
pieces, having three or four abso- 
lute masters at the same time ? 

In endeavouring to point out 
the causes that led to the more 
tough longevity of Eastern Rome, 
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we must carefully distinguish two 
periods. The first period is that 
which is contained in the first 
three-quarters of the fifth cen- 
tury, from the invasion of Italy 
by Alaric in the year 401 to the 
year 476, when the successor of 
Augustulus retired from the pub- 
lic troubles of a rickety throne 
to the private seclusion of a 
suburban villa. Why did the 
masterful Visigoth at that critical 
finale of Roman history not strike 
the humiliating blow at Con- 
stantinople, which now for three 
generations had been the osten- 
sible head of the Roman empire, 
instead of contenting himself with 
the then secondary sojourn of the 
Cesars? In fact he did go first 
to the Eastward secticn of the 
empire, and planted his foot 
firmly on the very ground where 
the Macedonian had planted his 
camp, and received his captain- 
ship as destined conqueror of the 
East, from the Bosphorus to the 
Tigris, and from the Tigris to the 
Hydaspes ; but with all his bar- 
barian lust to follow in the foot- 
steps of the great Alexander, he 
was sensible enough to know three 
things. First, thatthough the pomp 
and pride of Rome was now on 
the Bosphorus, not on the Tiber, 
the rich spoils which had been 
accumulated for ages in the West 
were more likely to promise a sub- 
stantial booty than the newly 
equipped splendour of the East. 
Again, because the Bosphorus was 
not the Tiber, and protected the 
new Rome with a much more 
potent cincture than anything 
that Father Tiber and his pretty 
confluent the Anio could present. 
There was no Golden Horn in 
Rome, no briny barrier, which 
only a well-appointed navy could 
surmount; Ostia, with whatever 
naval aid it might boast, was 
twenty miles from the capital. 
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And yet again, his kindred Teuts 
and Goths had long ago made 
themselves at home, in various 
respects, in the country south of 
the Alps, and were prepared to 
give him information or active aid 
in his victorious march to the old 
Western capital. Accordingly, 
he made a paction with Arcadius, 
the then Emperor of the East, to 
hold his ground with the state of 
a king as commander-in-chief of 
Eastern Illyricum, which included 
Greece, while he marched with 
his main force directly on Rome ; 
and in the year 410 tramped the 
statues of the Cvzsars triumph- 
antly under foot. Following in 
his track, the future spoilers of 
the Roman empire drifted in a 
devastating manner, westward and 
south-westward, wiping out France 
and Spain and Africa success- 
ively from the fellowship of West- 
ern Rome, and leaving the name 
and the strength of the empire 
to be represented by Constantin- 
ople. The second period starts 
with the notable fact that there 
is no longer any Western Rome, 
any Rome at all in the large po- 
litical sense, but only the half of 
that mighty empire of the Cwsars, 
which embraced the best part of 
the civilised world, from the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Tigris in the 
east to the British Isles and the 
Spanish and African headlands on 
the west. Constantinople might 
indeed call itself Rome, a mighty 
city, the centre of Roman ad- 
ministration and Roman _ rule, 
toman ideas and Roman preten- 
sions ; but to a hostile eye, look- 
ing at what Genseric was doing in 
Rome, and what the Ostrogoths 
and Lombards were preparing to 
do in places where the Scipios and 
the Cwsars had established their 
claim to a world-wide supremacy, 
would not this new Rome look 
rather like a place of refuge for the 
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remnant of a broken dynasty un- 
able to maintain itself in its original 
stronghold? and in the next and 
following centuries, when Italy 
meant anything but Rome, were 
there not hostile eyes from more 
than one side, ready to pounce 
upon the fallen giant, and deal 
out to the new Eastern Rome the 
same measure of retributive sub- 
jection which Alaric and Atilla 
and Genseric had so sweepingly 
dealt to the West? Most certain- 
ly there were. Were there not 
Avars and Bulgarians, Sclavon- 
ians from the north and from the 
west, drifting down like hailstones 
on the fairest provinces of classi- 
cal Greece, literally obliterating the 
ancient population, but destined to 
appear afterwards as the biform 
creatures, half brigand, half patriot, 
that made themselves so stoutly 
prominent in the struggle for na- 
tional independence in 1821?! 
And were there not Persians 
near neighbours in the East, not 
forgetful of what a proud boast 
their predecessors the Parthians in 
the same district could make of 
having broken the strength of the 
Roman army under Crassus, in the 
palmy days of the Republic !—and 
were there not Seljouk Turks, 
spreading themselves with sacred 
fury and tiger-like ferocity over 
the rich cities of Asia Minor, where 
St Paul had preached his most 
prosperous gospel, and over which 
St John had spoken the ominous 
warnings of his apocalyptic trum- 
pet? Assuredly the soil was sown 
with danger on all sides ; and how 
did a motley people, neither Greek 
nor Roman, but a crude mixture 
of both, the devoted mark of so 
many hostile armies, destined in 
the end to succumb, manage so 
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long to keep their ground? The 
answer lies in the excellence of the 
administrative machinery estab- 
lished by Constantine, and followed 
by his successors. To such a mass 
of loosely welded materials, con- 
sistency, unity, order, and eflici- 
ency could be given under the cir- 
cumstances only by an absolute 
authority from above, supplying 
the want of a formative soul from 
within. A Roman people, with 
Roman feelings and Roman char- 
acter, such as had conquered the 
world by the sword of the soldier 
and the sentence of the lawyer, did 
not now exist ; and what had come 
in its place in the latter days of 
the Western empire,—a military 
despotism, in which the head of 
the State had become the creature 
of contending factions, with the 
sword in their hand, and violence 
for their law,—was, in political ac- 
tion, essentially self - destructive. 
Nothing remained, therefore, but 
a purely bureaucratic despotism, 
a government by an ordered array 
of public servants, who on their 
several platforms obeyed the nod 
of the supreme director, as the 
men on a railway, at their several 
stations, obey the whistle and the 
signal of those who direct the train. 
How this widespreading goverr- 
mental machinery was carried out 
in all its detail, the student of 
history will find learnedly set forth 
by Gibbon in his admirable seven- 
teenth chapter; but the main 
point, of course, was this, so to 
dispose of the military force as to 
keep it in a state of dignified de- 
pendence, ready for action at any 
moment against aggression from 
without, and at the same time as 
little as possible in a position to 
make themselves arbiters of the 








1 On this curious blending of brigand and patriot, a most interesting book is 
‘ Kolocotrones, the Poet and Warrior’ (London: Fisher Unwin, 1892), by Miss 
Edmunds, a lady well known by her Hellenic sympathies and publications. 
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supreme power. Of course, in an 
elective monarchy, occasions could 
not be wanting for court intrigue 
and military ambition conspiring 
to weaken the central force of the 
State, by making it subserve the 
passion and the fret of the hour ; 
and the number of Byzantine em- 
perors who either mounted on 
steps of murder to the throne, or 
were cast from it by the hand of 
the assassin, is unfortunately too 
great to allow us to imagine that 
the cunning machinery of the 
Byzantine bureaucracy was alto- 
gether free from the lawlessness 
and the violence that had ruined 
the empire of the West. On the 
whole, however, there can be no 
doubt that there was in the Eastern 
empire a cohesion, a unity, and a 
systematic strength sufficient to 
repel the fitful assaults of less 
regularly marshalled forces; and 
even when, as on several occasions, 
these foes stood at the gates of the 
new Rome with battle-axe in hand, 
the immense wealth of a city, the 
centre, for centuries, of the com- 
merce of the East, enabled the 
heads of the State to buy off an 
invader whom it might be difficult 
to beat. Add to this the not in- 
frequent possession of the throne 
by men of great military and ad- 
ministrative talent, such as Her- 
aclius, Leo the Isaurian, Basil the 
Macedonian, and other men who, 
by a single stroke of a persistent 
firm hand, regained the ground 
which their feeble predecessors had 
lost. And, keeping always in view 
the great strength of the position, 
against which only a persistent and 
sustained attack like that of Mo- 
hammed ITI. in 1453 could prevail, 
we shall have no difficulty in under- 
standing how, so far as an array 
of physical forces was concerned, 
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Eastern Rome should have main- 
tained her position so stoutly, 
through a long series of not ignoble 
dynasties, beyond the term of her 
Western sister. But there were 
moral causes also, which worked 
quietly and must not be over- 
looked. First, there was the in- 
herited social action of the Roman 
law, which, from Theodosius and 
Justinian downwards, gave to the 
subjects of the empire a certain 
security, which they could not ex- 
pect from the dominance of the 
Seljouk Turks: then, in the absence 
of anything that deserved the name 
of public feeling and national tend- 
ency, there was a certain unity of 
social force in the Christian Church 
essentially Greek, which the con- 
tinued antagonism of Paganism 
and Christianity through the 
fourth and fifth centuries could 
not allow to grow up in the West ; 
and, lastly, though there was noth- 
ing in the great mass of the peo- 
ple that could deserve the name 
of patriotism, still, amid all their 
imperfections and _ corruptions, 
there prevailed in_ influential 
quarters a feeling that they were 
Romans, and as such, entitled to 
hold their heads high, and not bite 
the dust basely before the violence 
of an ignoble conqueror. Animat- 
ed by these feelings, Palaeologus, 
the last Emperor of the East, fell 
in the mid-heat of the capture as 
manfully as a Christian martyr or 
a Spartan Leonidas. 

We have been led to make this 
hasty sketch of the wonderful con- 
tinuity of Greek political action 
and Greek culture during the long 
chaotic period of the middle ages 
from the perusal of the remarkable 
volume on the subject lately put 
forth by the Marquess of Bute, of 
which the title is given below.’ 





1Seven Essays on Christian Greece. 


By Demetrios Bikelas, translated by 
the Marquess of Bute, K.T. Gardner, Paisley: 1890. 
VOL. CLIII.—NO, DCCCCXXVII. 
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The noble Marquess, though he only 
appears in this volume in the 
secondary character of a translator 
of a series of essays by a living 
Greek of literary reputation, is not 
the less entitled to the special 
thanks of the British public for the 
intelligent labour he has spent in 
making these essays the common 
property of all who read the wide- 
spread English language ; for, as 
remarked above, the whole subject 
of Byzantine and post- Roman 
Greek has either been neglected 
altogether by professed scholars, 
or hastily dismissed with a few 
words of superficial generalities 
and partial points of view. Our 
English point of view in judging 
of Greek matters has been, on the 
whole, unfortunately anything but 
favourable ; and this, not only from 
the general want of charity obser- 
vable in international judgments, 
leading to condemnation rather 
than to approval, but from special 
political influences. During the 
first two centuries after the Turk- 
ish occupation, England, along 
with the rest of Europe except 
Venice, seems to have regarded 
the extinction of the Greek name 
from the political world as an ac- 
complished fact ; and when, by the 
peace of Carlowitz in 1718, the 
Queen of the Hadriatic was obliged 
finally to resign all claims to the 
most vital centre of Greek life— 
the Morea—no man dreamt of ac- 
knowledging a separate indepen- 
dent political existence in Greece, 
any more than they were dreaming 
of a French Revolution or a battle 
of Waterloo. Greece was part of 
Turkey, as Ireland was part of 
Britain, that was all. But over 
and above this very natural ignor- 
ing of the Greek name and the 
Greek people in the European 
world, there came a positive deter- 
mination and a traditional policy, 
from considerations of the balance 


of power, to keep Greece where 
it lay, trampled beneath the hoof 
of the Turk. A black cloud was 
looming from the north-east; a 
stout political power was seen ad- 
vancing step by step and stage by 
stage from Moscow to Constantin- 
ople ; and the fear of Russian sway 
in the Mediterranean made it our 
policy to maintain a strong Turkey, 
and prevent the possibility of a 
troop of lawless Greeks and Al- 
banians in the mountain-holds of 
Epirus and the Morea dreaming 
of some modern Thermopyle and 
Salamis in the resurrection of a 
liberated Greece. And, finally, 
when the progress of events, start- 
ing from the great French ferment 
of 1789, brought this dream of a 
liberated Greece into the arena of 
diplomatic discussion, had it not 
been for Russia and her kindly 
sympathies with her co-religionists 
south of the Thessalian Highlands, 
and her ambitious regards towards 
her infidel neighbour south of the 
Pruth, it seems extremely doubtful 
whether either England or Greece 
would ever have given their names 
to the Triple Alliance, which end- 
ed in the “untoward event ” of 
Navarino in 1825, and the final 
establishment of an independent 
Greece in 1830. 

Such being our precedents, and 
such our predisposition towards 
rather an unfriendly view of Chris- 
tian Greece and Christian Greeks, 
no better corrective to our one- 
sided habit of judging could pos- 
sibly be applied, than the statement 
of the other side of the case from 
such a learned and judicious Hel- 
lene as Demetrios Bikelas. There 
is not a single scene in the whole 
progress of that wonderful drama, 
from Constantine to King George, 
which he does not touch with the 
feeling of a brother, the hand of a 
master, and the impartiality of a 
judge. The essays are seven, and 
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their mere names will be sufficient 
to indicate the range of reading, and 
the sphere of political judgment, 
which the wise treatment of such 
a various theme implies; “The 
Byzantine Empire,” “ Byzantinism 
and Hellenism,” “ The Subjects of 
the Byzantine Empire,” “ Greece 
before 1821,” “The Formation of 
the Modern Greek State,” “The 
Territory of the Greek Kingdom,” 
and ‘“‘ The Greek Question.” In the 
first of those essays, after fairly ad- 
mitting the barbarities and butch- 
eries, Which stand in the front of 
the record of the ten dynasties, 
which occupied the throne during 
the 1000 years of the duration of 
the empire,—barbarities, however, 
be it well noted, which belong to 
the general character of oriental 
despotism, and to the evil condi- 
tions of an elective monarchy, not 
to Greece,—he stands stoutly on 
the fact, which our learned Hel- 
lene, Finlay, has also strongly accen- 
tuated—that in a series of seventy- 
six emperors and five empresses, 
who exercised imperial sway dur- 
ing that period, “‘there never was 
long lacking to the Byzantine 
throne the manly virtue which that 
lofty station demands; and the 
greater number of the sovereigns 
who occupied it showed themselves 
not unworthy of their seat, and 
were no dishonour to the pages of 
their country’s history, or the peo- 
ple whose life they represented :” 
while, in another place, with the 
true spirit of philosophic history, 
he remarks, that it is as unjust to 
judge the Byzantine empire by the 
crimes which occasionally defiled 
the palace, as if we should estimate 
the French people by nothing but 
the Massacre of St Bartholomew 
and the Reign of Terror in 1791. 
And further on, when taking a 
special review of the array of bar- 
barous hordes from East and West 
who, century after century, in vain 
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spent their strength to blot out the 
Greek name from the Bosphorus, 
as they had already done the Latin 
from its antecedent on the Tiber, 
he makes the following short sum- 
mation of the invasive exploits of 
the Normans, in terms not over 
complimentary to us :— 


“The invasion of Byzantine terri- 
tory by the Normans may be regarded 
as an incident cognate with the Cru- 
sades, although, as a matter of chrono- 
logical sequence, it began somewhat 
earlier. After their conquest and 
occupation of a portion of Northern 
France, these barbarians adopted the 
use of the French language, but they 
did not relinquish their own customs, 
their nomadic instinct, and their hun- 
ger for conquest. In the year 1016, 
a Norman army poured into Italy 
and seized the provinces still ruled 
by the Eastern empire. Between 
1081 and 1084, Robert Guiscard made 
two expeditions against Greece ; but 
although he began by defeating Alexis 
I. (Komnenos), he did not succeed in 
establishing any permanent foothold. 
About sixty years later, the Normans 
attempted a new expedition against 
the empire. They captured Corfu 
and harried the mainland. But the 
Emperor Manuel I. (Komnenos) re- 
pulsed them, carried the war into 
Italy, and compelled them to sue for 
a thirty years’ peace. Meanwhile the 
same race conquered England. The 
difference of their fortunes in the two 
countries is a sufficient proof of the 
comparative superiority of the Byzan- 
tine empire at the time.” 


In the second essay, on Hel- 
lenism and Byzantinism, mainly 
occupied in correcting and qualify- 
ing the sweeping generalities of 
Montesquieu and the severe ver- 
dict of Gibbon with regard to the 
character of the Byzantine Govern- 
ment, there occurs a notable pass- 
age in reference to the relations 
of Church and State in Constan- 
tinople, which displays, in a few 
striking examples, the attitude 
which Christianity, from its lofty 
moral platform, can always main- 
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tain against the iniquity and the 
lawlessness of the secular power. 
Here it is :— 


“Tt was not the normal state of 
things for the Patriarch to be the 
tool of the Emperor, or for the Em- 
peror to be the slave of the Patriarch. 
On the contrary, history has pre- 
served the record of plenty of cases 
where the jealousy of the civil or of 
the ecclesiastical powers for their re- 
spective independence brought them 
into something very like collision. 
In fact, the truth is, that the annals 
of the Byzantine empire bear more 
traces than do those of many modern 
European nations of a continued effort 
to put in practice the celebrated prin- 
ciple enunciated in Italy by Cavour: 
—‘ Chiesa libera in Stato libero—a 
Free Church in a Free State.’ For 
instance, the Patriarch Polyeuktos 
forbade the marriage of the Empress 
Theophano with the Emperor John I. 
(Tzimiskes), with whom she had been 
an accomplice in the murder of her 
husband, Nikephoros II. (Phokas) ; 
the Patriarch Nicolas continued firm 
in refusing the Holy Communion to 
Leo VI. (the Philosopher) after he 
had contracted a fourth marriage, in 
defiance of the canons of our Church, 
with Zoe Karbonopsina; the Patri- 
arch Ignatius publicly passed over 
the Cresar Bardas, in consequence of 
his sin with his half-sister, when the 
prince, then in the plenitude of un- 
limited power, came up to communi- 
cate at the altar. Many more such 
examples could be cited, following, in 
great measure, from attempts of the 
State to intrude within the sphere of 
ecclesiastical authority. The point of 
view from which such things were 
regarded can perhaps hardly be better 
summed up than in the words ad- 
dressed to the Emperor by Theodore 
of the Studium when the autocrat had 
taken to meddling in the Iconoclastic 
controversy: ‘OQ King, unto thee 
hath been committed the civil State 
and the army. See thou to them. 
Leave the Church to pastors and 
teachers.’ ” 


In the third essay, on the Sub- 
jects of the Byzantine Empire, 
their character and their works, 


Mr Bikelas, always in agreement 
with the judgment of our learned 
Byzantine historian, George Fin- 
lay, has an interesting indication 
of that branch of Greek literature 
which the general neglect of the 
subject, even by profound scholars 
in this country, will be our apology 
for presenting at length :— 


“Tt may now be permitted to touch 
upon the subject of literature. This 
is a standard by which it is always 
possible to measure the intellectual 
development of a nation. In this 
particular the Byzantine world has 
been very much cried down. Is there 
anything to be said upon the other 
side? I shall not cite the fourth and 
fifth centuries, which are rendered 
illustrious by the names of Basil, of 
the Gregorys, of John Chrysostom, 
of Synesios, of Zosimos, of Stobaios, 
of Mousaios, and of so many others. 
These men are generally looked upon 
as the last representatives of classical 
culture. The fact is, on the contrary, 
that all of them, and especially the 
doctors of the Church, should be con- 
sidered as among the earlier glories 
of the Byzantine period. Taking only 
one or two names in each succeeding 
century, we find in the sixth the re- 
markable historians Procopius and 
Agathias. In the seventh lived 
George of Pisidia, whose works, while 
they do not justify the contemporary 
judgment which compared them to 
the tragedies of Euripides, are a strik- 
ing proof of the living tradition of the 
classical poetry. The eighth century 
was the period of John of Damascus, 
surnamed ‘of Golden Streams,’ whose 
religious writings have become the 
basis of orthodox systematic theology, 
and whose words of prayer still lend 
a voice to the faith and love of Chris- 
tian hearts throughout the Greek 
churches. The ninth century is 
marked by the name of Photius. 
The tenth affords the examples of 
two imperial authors, Leo VI. (the 
Wise) and Constantine VII. (Por- 
phyrogennetos) as a proof of the es- 
teem in which the pursuit of letters 
was held upon the throne itself. In 
the eleventh century, Suidas com- 
piled his Lexicon, and Kedrenos his 
History. The twelfth is distinguished 
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as the period of the learned Bishop 
Eustathios and of the lettered Prin- 
cess Anna Komnend. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth increased the roll both 
in numbers and merit, and in the 
fifteenth the fall of Constantinople 
was the means of obtaining for Italy 
the presence of those learned men 
who bore with them the intellectual 
testament of classical Hellas. Thus, 
the last benefit which the dying East 
conferred upon the new-born West, 
was to transmit to her that heritage 
ef ancient culture of which she had 
been the jealous guardian during so 
many ages. The emigrants of Con- 
stantinople completed the work which 
had been begun by the immigrants of 
the Crusades. These two things— 
first, the Crusades, and, secondly, the 
diffusion of the ancient culture by 
Byzantine scholars—comprise that 
epoch of germination mage | which 
Western Europe, hitherto shapeless 
and semi-barbarous, grew into modern 
society. 

“We certainly do not find in the 
Byzantine authors the same depth 
and originality which mark the an- 
cient writers whom they copied. Far 
from it. But there are many of them 
who cannot be read without both 
profit and pleasure. In doing so we 
are at least reminded of their early 
predecessors. In a word, we cannot 
condemn Byzantine literature as hav- 
ing produced no remarkable works, 
And the prejudice with which they 
are habitually viewed is curiously and 
strikingly proved by the fact that 
certain poems which had been lauded 
to the skies for centuries as the com- 
positions of Anacreon, have now been 
proved by modern criticism to be the 
productions of anonymous Byzantine 
writers. If such were the verses 
written at Constantinople, who shall 
say how many works, instinct with a 
grace truly Greek, may not have been 
the product of the same atmosphere, 
but now lost for ever !” 


While on the subject of Greek 
medieval literature, it may be 
well here to make a passing re- 
mark on the language in which 
that literature is couched. On 
this point, as on the general sub- 
ject of medieval and modern 
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Greece, the most superficial no- 
tions, the most narrow prejudices, 
and sometimes the most complete 
ignorance, are found to prevail. 
It is not uncommon, even amongst 
men of large culture, to hear Greek 
talked of as a dead language, and 
of modern Greek as a barbarous 
corruption, bearing pretty much 
the same relation to the language 
of ancient Athens that Italian 
does to the language of Cicero and 
Cesar. Nothing could be a greater 
mistake. So far from being a 
corruption, in any fair sense of that 
word, it is the only language that 
has come down to us from ancient 
times in the most perfect purity, 
without one single foreign patch 
on the fair face of its presentment. 
Certain changes the language, no 
doubt, has undergone in the course 
of the centuries, just as the Eng- 
lish of the present hour is, in some 
points, notably different from the 
English of Chaucer; but these 
changes in the case of Greek are 
much fewer and more slight than 
is the case with our British tongue, 
which, from the loss of its native 
formative force, has gone through 
a process of borrowing and patch- 
ing to such an extent.as makes, to 
a philological eye, corruption its 
normal state, and purity a pedan- 
tic offence. As contrasted with 
this, the few changes that modern 
Greek has undergone consist in a 
curtailment or loss of the super- 
abundant wealth of their verbal 
forms, with the use of the auxiliary 
verb 6a and éxw for the compound 
tenses, quite analogous to the use 
of dv for our conditional mood in 
classical Greek. Beyond this, as 
any one may see by a glance at 
the Greek writers, from Phranzes 
in the fourteenth century to Tri- 
coupi, Paparregopoulos, and Pas- 
pates in the present, there is little 
or nothing of any significant differ- 
ence between ancient and modern 
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Greek ; and one might as well call 
a magnificent old yew-tree corrupt 
from which a few superfluous 
branches had been lopped, as to 
apply that term to the language 
used in the debates of the Athenian 
Parliament, or the leading articles 
in the daily newspapers. In fact, 
the perfect purity of the Greek 
tongue, transmitted to us now for 
a period of nearly 3000 years, 
from Homer downwards, is a 
phenomenon altogether unique in 
the history of human speech, and 
can only be explained by the proud 
consciousness which the Greek 
people possess of using a language 
which conquered the moral world 
in the form of the Christian 
Church, and the intellectual world 
in the form of philosophy and 
science. Dowered with such a 
catholic organ of varied human 
expression, the Greek of the 
present day may well be pardoned 
for indulging the proud feeling 
that, while all the most highly 
gifted nations— Hebrews, Romans, 
English, and French—have _ bor- 
rowed, and must borrow from him, 
he will not condescend to borrow 
from them ; he will not be a traitor 
to himself, 

There are two considerations, 
however, which it would be un- 
fair to omit, as an apology for 
those who have been accustomed 
to believe that modern Greek is 
a corrupt language. The one is, 
that there exists in Greek, as 
in all languages, two platforms, 
or strata, which run parallel to one 
another, and of which the lower 
may in some sense be called a cor- 
ruption. The lower stratum is 
the idiom of the great mass of the 
people, especially the uneducated 
or less educated classes, as distin- 
guished from the language of lit- 
erature, of education and culture. 
Thus, in England, we have a Dor- 
setshire dialect, a Lancashire, a 


Yorkshire, and a Cumberland va- 
riety, forming a lower stratum of 
the cultivated English speech ; call 
it vulgar, call it popular, call it 
corrupt as you will, there it is, 
Corrupt it certainly is, in one 
sense—viz., in so far as, from pure 
carelessness or unlicensed foreign 
admixture, it habitually deviates 
from the standard norm; but 
looked at in a different aspect, so 
far from being a corruption, it pre- 
sents sometimes to the eye of the 
historical philologer the original 
type of the word, which has been 
lost by the softening process of 
later times, and assumed the form 
which fashion and fortune have 
conspired to dignify with the 
stamp of classicality. Thus, for 
example, there can be no doubt 
that the popular Greek avyév, for 
an egg, is the original pure type of 
the word, which has been cor- 
rupted into the Latin form ovwm, 
when the y is softened into a 2, 
and the classical adv, where, as in 
the French pére, from pater, the 
consonant which separated the 
vowel elements altogether disap- 
pears. In the same way Scotch, 
though it may, from a _ merely 
grammatical point of view, be 
looked on as a corruption of Eng- 
lish, is, in not a few respects, the 
oldest form of English, and as 
much entitled to hold its ground 
alongside of the English of Shake- 
speare and Milton as the Doric 
dialect of the Greeks did in the 
choral odes of tragedy alongside 
of the Attic Greek of the dialogue. 
The overlooking of this bi-strati- 
fication, and the confounding of 
two things so essentially different 
as the style of the ballad poetry 
of the people and the standard of 
polished speech in literary usage, 
may, no doubt, have been one 
cause of the supercilious superfi- 
ciality with which some scholars 
are accustomed to denounce the 
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so-called modern Greek wholesale 
as a barbarous corruption. The 
second consideration that may be 
allowed to serve as an apology 
for these unreasonable denouncers 
is of an altogether different descrip- 
tion. It originates purely with 
ourselves. From the breaking off 
of all living intercourse with the 
Greek people, after the absorption 
of their name and nation by the 
Turks in 1453, we were thrown 
upon our own insular imagina- 
tions in regard to the living use of 
the living Greek tongue. To us 
it became practically a dead tongue, 
and we dressed it up as a dead 
body, without regard to any func- 
tions it might be called upon to 
exercise as a living form of his- 
torical expression between man 
and man. And in this way we 
took it upon ourselves to deal with 
Greek as we did also with Latin, 
and pronounce it in any way we 
pleased, or as the habit of our 
English ear might lead us. A 
greater barbarism than this, in the 
handling of any language, living 
or dead, cannot be conceived ; for 
every language has its own music 
—what Cicero calls its cantus di- 
cendi—as essential to its character 
as the mere printed symbols of its 
significance called letters ; and the 
organ which apprehends this music 
is the ear, to which every mispro- 
nounced word is a jar and an of- 
fence; and, worse than this, not 
rarely a bar to all mutual under- 
standing. What intelligent for- 
eigner—French or German, for in- 
stance—would know of whom we 
were speaking, if any person 
should be so ignorant as to pro- 
nounce Lord Abérdeen or Lord 
Dufférin, or the Duke of Devén- 
shire, with the accent on the 
penult instead of the antepenult, 
the favourite accent of our Eng- 
lish tongue? And yet this is pre- 
cisely what we do with Greek, 
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when we say dyafos instead of 
ayafds, and @éos instead of Geis. 
The practical consequence of this 
is, that a highly educated Eng- 
lishman, who has spent five, or, it 
may be, ten, years in the study 
of the Greek language at Harrow 
and Oxford, may yet not be able 
to utter a single intelligible sen- 
tence of kindly human recognition 
or social significance with the 
people from whom he professes to 
have derived the most potent 
stimulants of his intellectual 
growth ; and this unhappy wall of 
separation, raised up between a 
noble people and a noble language, 
he may justify to himself by say- 
ing that they talk a barbarous 
language,—whereas he himself is 
the real barbarian, and not only a 
barbarian, but a systematic cor- 
rupter and abuser of the accent of 
a language which has been handed 
down, with characteristic persist- 
ency, from the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, through the Greek Church 
and the Greek people, for a period 
of more than two thousand years. 
May we not hope that we are now, 
at last, not far from the day, when 
some large - minded and _large- 
hearted Hellenist in Oxford will 
come forward and perform the 
same service to Greek that the 
late Professor Munro of Cambridge 
did not many years ago to Latin, 
and enter a public protest against 
a pedagogic practice, equally con- 
trary to philological science, to the 
comity of nations, and to political 
expediency ? 

The remaining four essays of 
Bikelas’s exhaustive volume — 
“Greece before 1821,” “ The For- 
mation of the Modern Greek State,” 
“ The Territory of the Greek King- 
dom,” and “The Greek Question ” 
—cover a space of political rather 
than literary interest, on which it 
would lead us into too wide a field 
to enlarge here. Suffice it to say, 
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that in his judgment on the Greek 
question, as it now stands, he shows 
in every sentence that moderation 
and good sense which are not 
always united with the patriotic 
enthusiasm which the name of 
Greece is so calculated to inspire. 
He is a warm advocate for the 
equilibrium of the Balkan States, 
as settled by the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878. There is plenty of room, 
he says, in the Balkan peninsula 
for them all; and their respective 
aspirations can be combined in one 
common understanding, as soon as 
they agree to a common policy of 
compromise and conciliation. He 
has no dreams about St Sophia 
being turned again into a Christian 
temple; and, as a practical man, 
though, of course, no lover of the 
Turks, he has no scheme either 
for driving them back to their 
native Asiatic wilds, or enthron- 
ing a Christian Russia on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. The 
probability is, to his view, that 
Turkey will give up her western 
provinces, which are to her a 
source of weakness, and concen- 
trate herself in Thrace. If she 
could only rid herself of the diffi- 
culties caused her by those Euro- 
pean territories, and rest upon 
Asia, she would still secure her- 
self a long era of prosperity for 
Constantinople. And with regard 
to the future shaping forth of a 
compact Greek kingdom, he speaks 
with equal decision and modera- 
tion, as follows :-— 


“There may be still some warm 
hearts, some enthusiastic imagina- 
tions, that delight in visions of the 
past, and are roused by the great idea 
of raising again the Christian empire 
once enthroned at Byzantium. But 
that idea has long ago ceased to gov- 
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ern the thoughts of those who nowa- 
days guide the destinies of Greece, 
It no longer actuates the movements 
of our national policy. It is not the 
object of the Greek people to set up 
a Greek empire at Constantinople. 
What we are struggling and longing 
to do is this. We hope to have a 
Greek State with a northern frontier 
starting eastwards from the Adriatic 
at some point north of Corfu, and 
reaching the gean at some point 
east of the Chalcidic peninsula, in- 
cluding such part of Macedonia as is 
Greek. The island of Crete would be 
our farthest limit southward. We 
would fain see Montenegro aggran- 
dised, and, between such a Montene- 
gro and ourselves, an emancipated 
Albania, either autonomous or at- 
tached to ourselves by a brotherly tie. 
We would wish that our northern 
frontier should meet those of a fully 
expanded Servia, and of an enlarged 
and united Bulgaria, embracing not 
only the actual Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia, but also all territory which 
is really inhabited by a majority of 
Bulgars. 

“These are the limits of Greek as- 
piration !” 


And such also must be the 
limits of our interview, for the 
present, with one of the most 
learned, intelligent, and judicious 
representatives of living Greek 
literature. There are, thank 
heaven, of such not a few; and 
there can be no doubt that it 
would be for the advantage of our 
higher learning, as well as a wise 
move in our European policy, to 
cultivate them, both in their life 
and in their books, somewhat more 
largely than we have been accus- 
tomed to do. In such a course of 
kindly recognition the Marquess 
of Bute stands forward in this 
volume as a noble example to us 
all. 

Joun Stuart BiLackie. 
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ORNAMENT. 


De gustibus—of course, yet there 
is no subject which people dispute 
so fiercely, or on which they dog- 
matise more confidently than ques- 
tions of taste. Mr Hamerton, in 
his essay on the “ Death of Friend- 
ship,”! dwells on the bitterness 
caused by difference of opinion, 
and, putting theology or religion 
first, and politics second, he as- 
signs the third place to divergence 
in critical doctrines in art as a 
source of estrangement. 

This is natural enough, con- 
sidering how essential sympathy 
is in the enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful. No mind so finely trained, 
or naturally of such sensitive fibre 
as to be stirred by a lovely picture, 
a cathedral aisle, or a Grecian 
frieze, but straightway longs for 
the concert of another mind in 
beholding it. Such a nature is 
impatient of solitude in presence 
of grand scenery or in hearing of 
noble music, and the man will not 
rest till he has shared his delight 
with those with whom he is ac- 
customed to hold communion. A 
French writer — was it Sainte 
Beuve ?—pronounced conversation 
a sacred thing, the real commun- 
ion of saints. If conversation is 
tarnished at its source by disagree- 
ment on matters keenly affecting 
sensibility, right communion can- 
not ensue: conversation takes the 
form of argument, and no one was 
ever converted by that. 

It is, if possible, less useful to 
argue on matters of taste than on 
any other subject. If your ear is 
so fully educated as to receive the 
highest pleasure from Wagner’s 
music, you may despair of con- 


vincing your friend who is satis- 
fied by the airs in the Barbiere. 
To put an extreme case. If your 
friendship has no other basis of 
sympathy than in music, it will 
cease, that is all. And Mr Rus- 
kin may discourse with the voice 
of men and of angels on the eter- 
nal supremacy of Venetian Gothic 
over Grecian architecture, yet 
never move the judgment of him 
who has once embraced the per- 
fection of the Parthenon. Even 
the echoes of that consummate 
strain of human accomplishment, 
wakened in the Italian Renais- 
sance, and feebly reverberating 
through our streets and squares to 
this day, will ever touch some men 
more nearly than the full chord 
of the Doge’s Palace or Giotto’s 
Tower. Style is dead with us 
now, but we possess the galleries 
of the ages to wander through, 
and each one lingers round the 
beauty which touches him most 
closely. Many remain insensible, 
and therefore indifferent : so much 
the more reasonable for those who 
do care for the adornment of our 
land to take thought for the means 
employed to carry it out. 


Ornament is created when the 
surface of structural forms is made 
to receive lines of calculated sym- 
metry, which may either simply 
mark it off into rhythmical pro- 
portion, enclose flat or relieved 
spaces, or, by arabesque, or geo- 
metrical design, or adaptation of 
natural forms, carry the eye agree- 
ably over tracts which, without the 
aid of decoration, would give an 
unpleasant feeling of barrenness. 





1 Human Intercourse, 105. 
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Colour may be introduced, but 
is not essential to the purpose. 
Ornament is to architecture and 
furniture what variations are in 
music or an obbligato accompani- 
ment to a melody. Perhaps by a 
juster analogy it may be said that 
ornament is to form what music 
is to sound. We perceive sound 
by means of atmospheric waves 
beating on the ear-drum, and 
irritating the auditory nerves. 
These sound-waves, when caused 
by the concussion or friction of 
two or more bodies, by the sudden 
liberation of electric fluid or of 
confined gases, are created with a 
rapidity not exceeding 25 to 30 
in each second of time, or about 15 
times as many in a minute as the 
wing-strokes of a flying heron ; and 
the sensation on the ear is that of 
ordinary noise, such as a peal of 
thunder or the postman’s knock. 
But sound caused by vibration, 
either of a strained string or of 
metal, is not only the result of 
infinitely more numerous waves 
produced in a second, but also of 
waves varying greatly in shape. 
Sound of this kind is known as 
tone, which is the basis of music. 
In Helmholtz’s scale the lowest 
musical note is C in the contra 
octave C—B, produced by 33 
vibrations or sound-waves per 
second; the highest is B in the 
fourth marked octave C””——B”’, 
produced by 3960 vibrations or 
sound-waves per second. Between 
these two extremes, comprising 
seven octaves, is contained all the 
music of which human senses are 
susceptible. Difference in timbre 
or quality of tone is caused by 
difference in the form of the 
sound-waves created by different 
instruments. 

But the perception of tone or 
musical notes depends upon a 
much more complicated and deli- 
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cate structure than that which 
in the human ear receives the 
impression of ordinary sound or 
noise. In the deepest and most 
secret recess of the auditory cham. 
ber is situated the coil of the 
cochlea, containing an instrument 
of the utmost delicacy, called, after 
its discoverer, the fibres of Corti. 
These bow-shaped fibres exceed 
3000 in number, arranged some- 
what after the fashion of the 
interior of a piano; and just as 
the layers of rods and cones in 
the retina of the eye, vibrating 
responsively to the various col- 
oured rays composing white light, 
convey to our perception the sense 
of colour, so these fibres of Corti, 
vibrating responsively to tone and 
its various notes, convey to our 
perception the sense of music. 
The reader most likely knows all 
this already, and is wondering 
what on earth it has got to do 
with the subject of this paper. 
Well—this much, that the faculty 
of perceiving beauty in ornament 
seems to be seated in some com- 
partment of an organ or depart- 
ment of the intelligence not yet 
identified more precisely than that 
of the faculty of memory. That 
it is innate seems to be shown 
by the early preference which 
children exhibit for some forms 
over others, quite independently 
of association with external ideas. 
Most children will be found to 
have favourites among the char- 
acters of the alphabet, and agree 
in preferring H, R, and § to G, 
P, and T. M is esteemed more 
highly than N, and D than B. 
Something indefinable in the form 
of certain capitals touches their 
esthetic sense more favourably 
than that of others. Grown per- 
sons feel the same _ indefinable 
preference for certain groups of 
letters over others, but there is 
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a remarkable difference in the sen- 
sitiveness of various races to this 
delicate kind of beauty. The 
Teutonic peoples are far behind 
others in this respect. Most of 
us feel that the name “Thomas” 
is harsh and unmusical: in abbre- 
viating it we accentuate its dis- 
agreeable quality by preserving 
the first and homelier syllable ; 
but the Italians intuitively dwell 
on the second and softer half, and 
their endearing equivaients to our 
“Tom” and “Tommy” are “ Ma- 
saccio” and “ Masolino.” Just as 
in some races the faculty of appre- 
hending and producing music is 
more highly developed than in 
others, so the faculty of enjoying 
and creating ornament is variously 
manifested. But whereas scien- 
tists, who can minutely describe 
the physiological action of sound, 
are baffled in tracing perception 
of fitness and proportion of orna- 
ment among the known func- 
tions of any organ, that quality 
is usually referred to as artistic 
instinct. 

That this connection of harmony 
in sound, or music, and harmony 
in form, or ornament, is not 
merely a fanciful illustration, may 
be proved by a simple experiment. 
Place a drum on or beside a piano, 
and sprinkle some fine sand on the 
parchment. Then let chords or a 
simple short air be played on the 
piano; the sand will be seen to 
move into symmetrical forms 
under the influence of the sound- 
waves, 

Again, an interesting series of 
experiments has lately been con- 
ducted showing the effect of sound- 
waves upon sensitive films of gela- 
tine spread upon glass. Musical 
tones cause the gelatine to assume 
elaborate and beautiful forms, 
varying according to the timbre 
of the instrument or voice, and 
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showing the intimate relation of 
sound and form. 

More recent signs are not want- 
ing that we are on the threshold 
of discovery reaching into domains 
hitherto the exclusive possession 
of poets and dreamers. ‘The forces 
which affect our sensation through 
the avenues of hearing and sight 
are often figuratively spoken of as 
if they were subject to identical 
laws; the interchange of terms 
between the arts of painting and 
music is habitual, but, hitherto, 
could not be defended on the 
ground of scientific accuracy. We 
recognise the happiness of the 
well-known analogy traced by a 
blind man between scarlet and 
the sound of a trumpet, because 
those who can both see and hear 
accept the aptness of comparison 
between the two forces which 
powerfully affect, one the optic, 
the other the auditory, nerves. 
But scarlet is not the exact ana- 
logue of a trumpet-blast. The sen- 
sation of colour is imparted to the 
brain by means of vibratory waves 
communicated to the all-pervading 
medium, ether; that of sound by 
similar waves communicated to 
the denser medium, atmosphere. 
If the analogy between scarlet 
and a trumpet-blast were a true 
one, each should affect the sen- 
sorium by means of vibration of 
a rapidity similar in proportion 
to that caused by other colours 
and tones. But that is not so. 
The pitch of a tone increases with 
the number of vibrations in a 
given time ; the tone of a trumpet 
is high, because it causes relatively 
rapid sound-waves, But the vibra- 
tions caused by a ray of red light 
are few compared with those caused 
by other rays, for the vibrations 
arising from the red end of the 
spectrum amount only to about 
456 billions in a second, whereas 
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those from the violet end amount 
to about 667 billions. So the 
blind man was only vaguely suc- 
cessful in comparing a lively sound 
with a vivid colour. 

The agency of colour and sound- 
sensation has, of course, been ex- 
plained long age; but it is only 
within the last twelvemonth that 
the researches of Professor Balmer 
have established a veritable an- 
alogy between the laws governing 
light and sound. In order to un- 
derstand his method it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the difference 


between mere noise and a tone or 
musical note. Noise is simple; 
tone is compound. When a tone 
is sounded, its harmonics also be- 
come audible—that is, correspond- 
ing tones are called into being by 
the creation of the fundamental 
tone. When O is struck on a 
piano a trained ear perceives in the 
note the C an octave higher. The 
relation of harmonics is perfectly 
well understood ; and, taking OC 
as the fundamental tone, the first 
seven harmonics may be thus ex- 
pressed in notes :— 
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Thus the known harmonics of 
any given note may be listened 
for with certainty by the musi- 
cian. 

Professor Balmer has applied an 
analogous system to the investi- 
gation of the spectral lines yielded 
by incandescent matter, and has 
found “that the exact number of 
vibrations which produce each of 
these lines increase in the same 
succession as the number of vibra- 
tions in sound harmonics: the 
growth of the numbers can be ex- 
pressed by a simple formula, analo- 
gous to that used for sound.” In- 
candescent hydrogen yields to the 
spectroscope a spectrum of four 
bright lines in the visible solar 
spectrum — that is, within the 
span of decomposed light forming 
the colours of the rainbow. Be- 
sides these four Mr Huggins has 
discovered ten more, beyond the 
violet end of the spectrum, and 
these fourteen lines, composing the 
known spectrum of hydrogen, were 
arranged by Professor Balmer to 
correspond with the harmonics of 
a note of music. This enabled 


him to search further, and by 
means of his scale he has been 
successful in identifying five addi- 
tional lines placed exactly where 
the application of his formula 
caused him to look for them; so 
that the spectrum of hydrogen, 
originally defined as consisting of 
four bright lines, is now recognised 
as yielding no fewer than nine- 
teen. 

It is evident then that, inas- 
much as ornament depends for its 
effect on forms and colours so 
disposed as to reflect rays which 
shall reach the eye in harmonious 
succession or coincidence, we have 
to deal with a subject as suscep- 
tible of, and dependent on, rules 
based on innate properties as we 
have in music. The eye is an 
organ of a sensitiveness not less 
exquisite than that of the ear. 
But the ear—even the untrained 
ear—is intolerant of discord. How 
comes it, then, that men can en- 
dure vicious ornament with more 
indifference than they do dis- 
cordant music? Not only so, but 
they are willing to pay heavily for 
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ornament, ignorant of its merit, 
regardless of the limits within 
which it contributes to the beauty 
of the objects to which it is ap- 
plied, or of how far repetition is 
endurable. Mere indifference to 
ornament would be intelligible ; 
deliberately to refrain from or pro- 
hibit it might, under conceivable 
circumstance, be meritorious or 
prudent; there would, at all events, 
be consistency in either course. 
But what gives the matter im- 
portance is that, will we or nil we, 
ornament is forced upon us: it is 
the subject of enormous public 
and private expenditure ; in addi- 
tion to which Parliament annually 
votes a vast sum of money to the 
instruction of those who are to 
produce it. Hence the subject is 
one surely worthy of some con- 
sideration. 


It so happens that these thoughts 
are being committed to paper dur- 
ing a railway journey, and as this 
sentence is being penned (or—with 
stricter accuracy—pencilled), the 
train d?aws up ata wayside station 
in Scotland. Near at hand is a 
villa of considerable size approach- 
ing completion. The design is 
pleasing and suitable to the cli- 
mate; the material is admirable 
stone, and no doubt the workman- 
ship is excellent ; for it isa common 
mistake to suppose that medieval 
masons were better handicrafts- 
men than are to be found now. 
If the architect be competent and 
the specifications liberal, no fear 
but our masons will do their part 
worthily. But this unfinished 
villa yields an. instance of misap- 
plied and therefore vulgar decora- 
tion. There is no detail more 
characteristic of Scottish architec- 
ture of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries than the “ crow- 
step ””"—a simple device whereby 
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the long slopes of a high narrow 
gable are broken into a stepped 
outline. It is thoroughly effective, 
and changes what would be a for- 
bidding feature into a pleasing one. 
But in this modern adaptation of 
a venerable style, the architect has 
applied crowsteps to the gables of 
all the dormer-windows, showing 
a complete misapprehension of the 
intelligent purpose of the earlier 
builders, which was to relieve a 
long inclined line, without irritat- 
ing repetition in dormer - gables, 
which are themselves a relief to 
monotony of roof, and are seldom 
or never so treated in old examples. 

But misapplication of material 
in ornament is as common as that 
of design; and an instance is at 
hand in the first-class compartment 
of the carriage in which I am 
travelling. It is the property of 
the Midland Railway Company, 
and is as luxuriously appointed as 
one is accustomed to expect when 
travelling on their system. Blue 
cloth cushions contrast agreeably 
with fittings of bird’s-eye maple: 
there are no tiresome advertise- 
ments of soap that you don’t want, 
or cocoa that you don’t like, or 
cherry-brandy that you are better 
without ; only convenient notices 
of the company’s hotels along the 
route, and other information which 
it concerns the traveller to know. 
Nevertheless there are two little 
details, not apparently of much 
moment, yet bearing on the ques- 
tion of the right application of 
ornament. The number of the 
carriage is painted in gilt numerals 
on the mahogany lining of the door, 
and the ceiling of pretty white 
wood is picked out with gilt bead- 
ing, amounting, according to a 
rough and rapid calculation, to 
some 122 lineal feet. Now the 
numerals would be just as legible 
if painted in white or colours ; and 
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122 feet of gilt moulding at, say, 
2d. a foot, cost 20s. 4d. The 
number of the carriage is 214. 
Supposing the company has no 
more than 214 carriages with two 
first-class compartments in each 
(a calculation far short of the real 
amount), that is, twice 214=428 
times 20s. 4d. = £435, 2s. 8d. spent 
on gilt beading. An appreciable 
sum, even out of the resources of 
a great company, but unworthy of 
comment, were it not part of a 
system which is debauching and 
deadening the public taste. The 
ceiling would be better without 
these gilt lines, of which the most 
obvious effect is to attach an air 
of sham to the honest brass fittings 
below. Not a single additional 
passenger is attracted to these 
carriages by means of the gild- 
ing, which is part of a silly and 
needless fashion, rendering the 
eye insensible to the perception 
of beauty. 

Gold—not yellow, but the hue 
of the precious metal—yields the 
most satisfying colour - sensation 
of which the human retina is 
capable. It behoves the designer 
to employ it most sparingly, save 
where an effect of utmost splen- 
dour is aimed at. Unhappily, 
many people with no right to 
splendour desire to be splendid ; 
everybody, seeing that society has 
become impatient of sumptuary 
laws, has a legal right to be as 
splendid as he can. Every hack- 
ney-driver on his cab, every pub- 
lican on his premises, every pub- 
lisher on the miserable cloth 
covers of his Christmas books, 
may vie with his neighbour and 
rival in the cheap and lavish use 
of what is the ideal of costliness 
and rarity, in the fictitious dis- 
play of what used to be the em- 
blem of truth—pure gold. 

The evil resulting from this is 


twofold. Gold has alike ceased 
to be used by the designer, or 
regarded by the beholder with 
any reverence ; for, taking exces- 
sive advantage of that property 
which makes it possible to spread 
it in infinitesimally thin layers, it 
is used to impart merit to faulty 
design and spurious value to 
cheap material. It is not a single 
jackdaw, but every contemptible 
or obscene bird that flaunts itself 
in peacocks’ plumes. Gold is 
flared on our aching orbs from 
every direction, till we lose per- 
ception of its quality, thereby 
sacrificing the most exquisite of 
chromatic perceptions. Like the 
people of old Tyre, we “heap up 
silver as the dust, and fine gold as 
the mire of the streets.” 

Ormolu (the gods be praised !) 
has passed temporarily out of 
vogue: do not our hearts grow 
heavy at the remembrance of wed- 
ding presents in the style of five- 
and-twenty years ago; and what 
guarantee have we against a re- 
turn to the barbarous custom of 
loading harmless bridal couples 
with candlesticks in ormolu, paper- 
knives in ormolu, étwis, writing- 
cases, clocks, photograph - frames 
in ormolu? None, it is to be 
feared, in the taste of the public ; 
the only hope lies in the for- 
bearance of manufacturers. Two 
monuments of supremely imbecile 
conception survive to this day 
amid the wreck of those gifts 
which served to accentuate a mar- 
riage in which (alas! how many 
years ago) it was my privilege to 
bear one of the two leading parts. 
They seem ugly enough now to 
have been caskets of envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness ; 
yet they were then of the latest 
and most ingenious design, and 
formed the outward and visible 
signs of hearty goodwill and affec- 
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tion. One of them represents a 
rustic gate, which will not stand 
upright as any satisfactory gate 
ought to do, but reclines at an 
angle, supported from behind by 
an ormolu prop. You open it, 
and behold—a photograph. Why 
a photograph? Why not, just as 
appropriately, penny stamps, lug- 
gage-labels, or diachylon plaster? 
Had the designer been required 
to explain the fitness and merit of 
his conception, seeing that there 
is no innate beauty in an ill-made 
and decrepit gate, he could but 
have pointed out how cunningly it 
had been plated with gold. 

The other ornament consists of 
a group formed of three Lillipu- 
tian croquet-mallets, supporting a 
Brobdingnagian ball, which, on be- 
ing opened, displays an ink-pot. 
Again, it has been sought to exalt 
the amazing puerility of this de- 
sign by electro-plating. Not less 
successfully might you pour cham- 
pagne of the finest growth over 
the throats of African savages, in 
order to improve their manners. 
The chances are that after the 
draught their savagery would force 
itself on your cultured suscepti- 
bility with aggravated intensity. 

And yet, O Pallas Athene !— 
and yet, O fellow-creatures of the 
Etruscan goldsmiths and of Ben- 
venuto Cellini! at the time these 
articles were constructed there 
had been, in this land of ours, 
during more than the span of a 
generation—for upwards of thirty 
years—schools of design supported 
by grants of public money. Nor 
is there yet much sign of improve- 
ment, though now the sum annu- 
ally voted exceeds £500,000 a- 
year. 

Why is it that, after ages of 
culture, and with easy access to 
thousands of examples of the 
subtle handicraft and brain-work 
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of earlier peoples, we can only 
produce in one generation objects 
that earn derision in the next. 
Long before the Christian era 
Etruscan jewellers devised a cun- 
ning method of granulating the 
surface of gold. Modern crafts- 
men recognised the value of it as 
enhancing the quality of gold 
ornaments, but were hopelessly 
baffled in attempts to imitate it. 
But the secret still lingered among 
the gold-workers of the Abruzzi, 
from whom, not many years ago, 
Signor Castellani succeeded in ex- 
tracting it, and the mystery was 
solved. And how has it been ap- 
plied? In the exact and servile 
imitation of objects designed thou- 
sands of years ago, the beauty of 
which our workmen fail to rival 
and rightly despair of excelling. 

We gaze, not, so we affirm, un- 
moved, on Michel Angelo’s monu- 
ments of the Medici in the Sag- 
restia Nuova of 8. Lorenzo at 
Florence ; what demon then drove 
us to smear with tawdry gilding 
the statue of the good prince whom 
all the nation wished to honour? 
If Englishmen, as they aver, are 
capable of being conscious of the 
dark enigma propounded by the 
bowed head and shadowed face of 
that Duke of Urbino, how can 
they tolerate the bedizened effigy 
of Albert in Hyde Park? Let 
none of us hereafter be caught 
smiling at the Mikado of Japan, 
who, in his fervour for Western 
institutions, caused the metal 
plaques of empty sardine-tins to 
be collected and affixed as orna- 
ments to the shakos of his body- 
guard. 

In no decorative craft is the 
use of gilding more scrupulously 
restricted than in heraldry; un- 
happily, none has come more fully 
under the doom—corruptio optimti 
pessima. Governed by rules of ex- 
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traordinary rigidity, its emblems 
formed a system of chivalrous 
hieroglyph, charged, even for un- 
lettered understandings, with his- 
torical and ethnical information. 
Confusion has fallen upon its code; 
few eyes can now trace its hid- 
den meaning ; the precision of its 
phraseology is laughed at as tire- 
some jargon, and suspicion attaches 
to the most illustrious scutcheons, 
because of the impunity with 
which they may be filched by 
ignoble persons. Still that might 
be condoned from an esthetic 
point of view, but worse has come 
to pass. The masterly abstrac- 
tions of living forms devised by 
the early heraldic painters have 
suffered from a diffused smattering 
of zoology, and they have been 
corrupted by a clumsy naturalism 
into badly drawn lions, stags, and 
eagles —spiritless caricatures of 
menagerie specimens. To increase 
the realism, shading has been in- 
troduced, whereby the pure gem- 
like tinctures and firmly limned 
outlines, characteristic of heraldic 
drawing, have been smirched and 
blurred. Sir Walter Scott had not 
a faultless taste in decoration—far 
from it; witness the plaster-casts 
of carvings in Melrose Abbey, 
which, painted in imitation of 
oak, serve as cornices to the rooms 
in Abbotsford ; but how justly in- 
censed he would have been at the 
ornament which a witless binder 
has been allowed to stamp on the 
covers of the latest edition of the 
‘Waverley Novels’ (curé Mr 
Andrew Lang)! <A _ podgy lion, 
with nerveless, pusillanimous tail, 
jigs it on a golden field. This the 
Scottish lion which erewhile kept 
the English leopards at bay? Why, 
it would not give the least enter- 
prising field-mouse one moment’s 
apprehension, And where is the 
double tressure counter-flowered— 


crowning grace of the national 
shield ?— the tressure which to 
have the privilege to bear was 
counted a meet reward for the 
most precious service to king and 
country. Oh for one hour of 


‘* Sir David Lindesay of the Mount,” 
Lord Lion King-at-Arms,” 


so he might read this varlet a 
lesson on the reverence due to 
knightly things! 

But, lavish and indiscriminate 
as is the use of gilding among us, 
there is yet room for thankfulness, 
inasmuch as its use has not yet 
been sanctioned in dress. Smart 
ladies of the Roman decadence 
aped the hetaire of the East in 
gilding their breasts, but modern 
nymphs find their swains so sus- 
ceptible that they have not found 
it necessary to have recourse to 
this allurement. False jewellery, 
also, is forbidden among people 
with any pretension to culture; 
moreover, perverse and backward 
as our standard in decorative cos- 
tume may be, we have, so far, 
refrained from applying gilding 
to our Sunday hats, and “ golden 
slippers ” constitute a poetic ideal 
reserved for a different state of 
society. 

There is another class of objects 
in which ornament has been the 
subject of admirable restraint. 
Gilding is never used now in 
the decoration of private carriages. 
It is difficult to assign any reason 
for this, for it was otherwise of old, 
as is testified by the archaic orna- 
mentation of royal and other car- 
riages of State; but so it is, that 
however gaudily a lady’s drawing- 
room may be fitted, and however 
offensive to right taste may be 
every detail of her house, from the 
bedroom wall-papers to the dining- 
room chandelier, her brougham 
will be a model of rich sobriety. 
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The coachpainter’s art is no de- 
based one; he relies on deep, pure 
tones, relieved by prescribed lines 
of lighter hue, and half an hour 
may be very pleasurably spent in 
studying the panels of carriages 
in the Park. 

The tradition of the craft has 
been taken up by railway com- 
panies; the departures from it 
noted above are exceptional to 
their general custom. With the in- 
troduction of American cars a less 
chaste style has been brought in ; 
but these are rather rolling houses 
than carriages, and the use of in- 
laid wood and bright metal fittings 
is not inappropriate. It is in- 
teresting to note the association 
with the old road coaches main- 
tained in the distinctive colours 
still in use on the main lines 
of railway. The London and 
North - Western Company paint 
their panels claret and white, the 
Great Western chocolate and 
white ; the Midland has inherited 
lake, the London and South-West- 
ern apricot; while the Great 
Northern, probably from motives 
of economy, have broken with tra- 
dition, discarded paint altogether, 
and rely on plain varnish. 


Is gilding, then, to be absolute- 
ly prohibited by strict canons of 
taste? Is it never permitted to 
indulge the eye with the feeling 
of gold, except in objects made of 
the solid metal? Are we not to 
rest satisfied till Mr Ruskin’s as- 
piration is literally carried into 
effect, that all shall be gold that 
glitters, or, rather, that nothing 
shall glitter that is not gold? By 
no means. Have you a casket of 
jewels or a cabinet of papers more 
precious than the mass? then let 
the key thereof be distinguished 
from common keys by gilding. 
Let gold flash from the gates of 
VOL. CLIII.—NO. DCCCCXXVII. 
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your palaces, from the domes of 
your temples. Let the delicate 
tooling on bookbindings of costly 
leather be as veins of living gold ; 
it shall survive into a better day 
when cloth bindings shall have 
gone to that limbo which is their 
only just destiny. To lavish gold 
in order to make common things 
conspicuous is like the shedding 
of gentle blood in a tavern brawl ; 
but it is right art to display the 
precious metal in the form its 
peculiar properties enable the 
workman to give it—in leaf or 
dust. 

It is especially adapted for use 
on picture-frames, both on account 
of optical effect and because a 
good picture is something precious 
and rare. It is no exceptional 
thing for a painted canvas to be 
sold for far more than its weight 
in guineas. But we have become 
so familiar with the application of 
gold to picture-frames as to have 
overlooked certain changes in their 
character brought about of recent 
years—changes which are not for 
the better. So soon as a picture 
leaves the easel and is placed on a 
wall, some device becomes neces- 
sary to separate it from the sur- 
roundings or from neighbouring 
pictures. Perhaps none is so 
effective as that of fitting it into 
a panel or other defined wall- 
space; but this, of course, is 
only possible when the wall is 
fashioned for the picture or the 
picture specially painted for its 
position on the wall, neither of 
which conditions it is usually con- 
venient to provide in domestic 
architecture. So the canvas is 
generally fitted into a wooden 
frame, to be suspended from the 
cornice. But the natural tints of 
wood are not vivid enough to 
isolate the enclosed space from 
confusion with drapery or wall- 
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surface: nor will it do to paint it 
a strong tint which would clash 
with or react on the artist’s 
colouring. It was very early 
discovered that a gold surface, 
though its hue is yellow, owing to 
its peculiar lustre, does not possess 
in a perceptible degree the blue or 
violet reaction of yellow. The 
most delicate tints may be laid 
close beside it: the only effect is 
to enhance their proper quality. 
Moreover, gold clashes with no 
colour: it is distinct from any 
pigment employed in painting, 
and ought to be distinct from any- 
thing employed in the decoration 
of a wall on which paintings are 
hung. Alas that it should be 
necessary to comment on the ex- 
ecrable practice of introducing 
streaks and splashes of gilding 
into the design of wall-papers !! 

Therefore the use of gilding on 
picture-frames is intelligent and 
commendable. But the design of 
the frame should be kept scrupu- 
lously within its proper function. 
A frame may be heavy; the 
picture within will be so much 
the more completely severed from 
external interference. It may be 
carved, but only with the inten- 
tion of letting.the light penetrate 
interstices, and so be less obtrusive 
than if reflected from a flat metallic 
surface. But the design of the 
frame must have no significance 
of its own to compete with that 
which it encloses. The moment 
the beholder remarks on the beauty 
of a frame, rely upon it, something 
is out of place. 

This principle was deliberately 
set at nought by the modern Pre- 
Raphaelites. Holman Hunt, the 
late D. G. Rossetti, and others, 


thought out their frames as care- 
fully as they did the subjects 
represented inside them. In his 
picture of the “Finding in the 
Temple,” Mr Hunt introduced an 
edging of ivory between the gild- 
ing and the canvas, although it 
is well known that oil - painting 
suffers in effect from a white mar- 
gin. His object was to convey 
the impression that the whole ex- 
hibit, canvas and frame together, 
was something of extraordinary 
merit and preciousness ; but the 
means were unworthy of such an 
accomplished painter, for it is by 
the picture not by the frame that 
an artist’s work shall be esteemed. 

The fashion set by this school 
of painters may be traced in the 
self-conscious arrogance of certain 
frames displayed in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition each year. 
Wrong, wrong, wrong! and the 
Council would do well to consider 
whether it is their object to en- 
courage the exhibition of paint- 
ings or upholstery, and, if both, 
whether they had not better as- 
sign separate rooms for the pur- 
pose. The excuse is offered that 
certain pictures are of a decora- 
tive character and intention, Then 
their proper place is not in a 
frame but on a wall or ceiling. 
They ought not to be suffered in 
any but the simplest temporary 
frames for convenience of exhi- 
bition. 

One of these artists, the late 
Mr D. G. Rossetti, who was also 
an author, must be held respon- 
sible for setting the unsound 
example of expending time and 
thought in designing covers for 
his own books; not binding, 
mark you! but covers of common 





1 This is written with due remembrance of Mr Alma Tadema’s gold room ; but 
the difference between his deliberate scheme and the house-decorator’s aim at 
display is perfectly apparent. 
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cloth ; not designs to be wrought 
on enduring leather by patient 
skill of cunning craftsmen, but to 
be mechanically stamped with a 
pattern, which, however meritori- 
ous in original conception, must 
infallibly become wearisome when 
repeated by the thousand and dis- 
honoured by union with cheap 
and perishable material. If the 
shepherds hold so loosely to right 
principles, what wonder if the 
flock go astray! 


On the whole, considering the 
present condition of architectural 
decoration, the man possessed of 
sensitive taste is rather to be con- 
doled with than envied. Our lot 
is cast in an intellectual atmo- 
sphere the very reverse of that 
described by Mr Symonds as per- 
vading Italy during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centvries. In that 
age, ‘‘from the Pope in St Peter’s 
chair to the clerks in a Floren- 
tine counting-house, every Italian 
was a judge of art. . . . Dur- 
ing that period of prodigious ac- 
tivity the entire nation seemed to 
be endowed with an instinct for 
the beautiful, and with the capac- 
ity of producing it in every con- 
ceivable form.”! In our age and 
in our nation the demand for or- 
nament is as ceaseless, the supply 
as profuse, as it was during the full 
tide of the Renaissance ; but dis- 
cretion in its application, genius 
in design, and understanding of its 
spirit, seem to be asleep or dead. 

To few manufactures has in- 
difference to the art of building 
lent such an impetus as to that 
of wall-papers. Like a parasitic 
growth, they have spread through 
our houses, increasing in luxurious- 
ness with the increase of decay, 
obliterating every other form of 
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mural decoration, and substituting 
cheap cleanliness for sagacious 
adaptation and delineation of 
structure. Wall-papers were little 
used in Europe before the eigh- 
teenth century, though they had 
been long before that applied to 
house decoration by the Chinese. 
Those that were first manufactured 
in the West were adaptations of 
design from Italian brocades, and 
at first they were used in an un- 
objectionable manner, just as hang- 
ings of the costlier material were 
employed—namely, to fill spaces 
between obvious structural lines— 
and, so applied, no objection could 
be made to their use. On the 
contrary, the invention brought it 
within the means of almost every 
householder to fill blank wall- 
spaces with agreeable tracery and 
harmonious colour. But the cor- 
nice, frieze, and dado remained 
intact : coigns were protected with 
moulding or plaster-work, and the 
inmate might feel that he was 
living in a built room and not in a 
bandbox. But gradually the wall 
features disappeared ; paper crept 
over everything except window and 
door openings, even into the very 
angles of the walls, and it is 
nothing uncommon now on enter- 
ing a saloon of considerable pre- 
tension and proportions to find the 
walls closely covered with paper 
from floor to ceiling, save a nar- 
row skirting-board to protect the 
plaster from the housemaid’s broom 
and a cornice reduced to a meagre 
moulding. Mr Walter Crane, in 
a recent number of a contempo- 
rary, takes credit to our house- 
decorators for the greater refine- 
ment recently achieved in the 
designs of wall-papers. It is not 
so much the design that has been 
at fault as the use of wall-papers. 





1 Renaissance in Italy: The Fine Arts, second edition, 4. 
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Keep these in their proper place, 
and the design is of less moment 
than the colour. The fact is, too 
much importanceattached to design 
is calculated to tempt the designer 
to prove how clever he is and how 
much he knows of the orders 
of art. There is an insufferable 
degree of self-consciousness in most 
of the art papers produced, and 
people have to be reminded that 
wall space is not the place for orna- 
ment, but wall structwre. With 
most of these ambitious wall- 
papers a paper dado and paper 
frieze is supplied. Can anything 
be more puerile? What does Mr 
Crane say to the tradesman who 
pastes a block-printed paper frieze 
round a room already furnished 
with a frieze of its own? It is to 
be feared, seeing that this is no 
uncommon arrangement, that its 
full absurdity is not apparent to 
every eye. 

Taste is nothing if not fastidi- 
ous; but the fickleness of fancy, 
brought about by absence or ignor- 
ance of principle in ornament, is a 
wholly different and lower influ- 
ence. There is nothing in art 
more remarkable than the stead- 
fastness with which sound style 
was adhered to throughout the 
vast period of Egyptian civilisa- 
tion. The method of that wonder- 
ful people in producing mural 
decoration is shown by some un- 
finished designs discovered in 
the ruins of Thebes. The space 
intended to receive ornament was 
marked off with red chalk into 
small squares. Then with a brush 
the artist limned the outlines of his 
design, preserving a just propor- 
tion between the surface to be 
sunk and that to be in relief. 
Afterwards the plain surface was 
chiselled away, leaving the orna- 
mental figures countersunk, the 
utmost effect being obtained by 


the least possible amount of relief, 
The figures were afterwards bril- 
liantly coloured, and sometimes 
the ground also received a coat of 
paint. Consistent reserve forbade 
that temptation to realism which 
ever besets the workman with 
perfect command over his tools 
and material. In the figures 
employed individuality is kept 
sternly subordinate to masterly 
unity of effect. 

This method of design endured 
with little change for nearly five 
thousand years. Compare with 
steadfastness such as that the fee- 
bleness of purpose in our modern 
school of design. For the nonce, 
we are impatient of the objects 
which gratified the sense of orna- 
ment in the early years of the 
present reign. We get rid, at 
almost any cost, of the heavy 
mahogany sideboards, the chairs 
with gouty legs, and the polished 
rosewood tables, bequeathed by 
our fathers. Nothing will serve 
but in the styles known as Old 
English, Queen Anne, or Chippen- 
dale. But who shall say that, in 
a dozen years hence, people will 
not be as eager to “pick up” 
examples of early Victorian work 
as they are now to exhume articles 
long since relegated to the house- 
keeper’s room or the servants’ hall ? 
There is an example of this un- 
accountable caprice in the reaction 
lately manifested in favour of cut 
glass. Very few years ago nothing 
would please but glass blown to 
the utmost thinness, either plain 
or engraved with ornamental de- 
signs. But now we have returned 
to the heavy faceted decanters 
and goblets which we were brought 
up to despise. Which is the 
stricter taste? Undoubtedly that 
which we have just discarded ; for 
the special quality of glass, which 
can be rivalled in no other material, 
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is its transparency and capacity 
for being blown into exceeding 
lightness. When cut into facets, 
the former quality is impaired ; 
the latter is not displayed, and the 
object depends for beauty on its 
brilliancy, in which it competes at 
a disadvantage with rock-crystal. 
The virtue of an art consists not 
less in bringing out the highest 
quality of material than in reveal- 
ing the mind of the artist. 

The same consistency of purpose 
which characterised Egyptian dec- 
orative art distinguished the work 
of Grecian designers. If the frieze 
of the Parthenon be carefully ex- 
amined, it will be found how res- 
olutely the figures of men and 
horses are kept subject to the 
dominant motive of ornament. It 
is not merely a collection of statues 
or a sculptured narrative. That 
the sculptor had the power of 
realism, who can doubt in the pre- 
sence of masterpieces of Greek 
statuary? But he possessed the 
higher power of subordinating parts 
to the whole, that power which, it 
has beén suggested above, is the 
result of a faculty, as yet unde- 
fined, corresponding to the faculty 
of music. The frieze was instinc- 
tively recognised by Greek archi- 
tects as the proper place for orna- 
ment ; the name it bore with them 
fwoddpos, zophorus, the subject of 
life, marked it out as the field for 
display of living pageantry ; artistic 
instinct forbade that it should be 
so used irrespectively of the gene- 
ral architectural effect. So in that 
perfect symphony of form, the 
Parthenon frieze, though each limb 
and fold of drapery is true, every- 
thing is made to serve the general 
harmony, like chords in proces- 
sional music. One who has de- 


voted much attention to the study 
of Greek art lately remarked on 
the relation maintained 


in this 
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masterpiece of mural sculpture be- 
tween the relieved figures and the 
ground-space ; each piece of relief 
is balanced by an empty space of 
the same extent, though, of course, 
different in shape, so that could 
the relievo be compared with the 
basso in the whole design, they 
would be found to correspond in 
extent. 

There is something pathetic in 
the pains we take to be orna- 
mental. We spare no expense— 
we lavish ornament in a degree 
that no race, except the Moors, 
have exceeded, and yet it won’t 
come right. The principal public 
building erected in England dur- 
ing this century is in a style 
exclusively the property of the 
southern half of this _ island. 
Westminster Palace, constructed 
in the Tudor style, a form of 
debased Gothic, which is the only 
contribution ever made by English 
architects to the art of building, 
is covered—every foot of it—with 
mural ornament. Imagine it to be 
in ruins; imagine a party of anti- 
quaries excavating it two thou- 
sand years hence, and compare 
their reward with that which 
crowns the labours of exploration 
in the ruins of Thebes, of Athens, 
of Rome. How wearisome it 
would be to exhume tens of thou- 
sands of stone panels, all carved 
to exactly the same pattern ; hun- 
dreds of yards of black-letter in- 
scription of pious and loyal ejacu- 
lation, repeated with the persis- 
tence of Moslem texts on the 
porticos of the Alhambra. 

Yet there is room for hope. 
The first step towards amend- 
ment is to know that one is 
wrong. Mr Ruskin has prevailed 
by his insistence on the para- 
mount necessity of truth to make 
people dislike graining in imita- 
tion of marble or wood, a mode 
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of surface decoration almost uni- 
versal when he published the 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ 
and peculiarly vicious because of 
the suspicion it entails on gen- 
uine material. Mr Crane justly 
congratulates us that it is hardly 
to be seen now in better- class 
buildings, plain painting or stain- 
ing having been generally substi- 
tuted. A little more patience— 
a little more perseverance—on the 
part of teachers and critics, and 
other corrupt tastes may disappear. 
The most hopeful sign is that it 
is rather deadness than corruption 
of taste that has to be combated. 
There is no reason to despair of 
a high national school of design 
by reason that we are of Teutonic 
race. Nations from time to time 
are born to artistic perception and 
performance ; and, after a while, 
die to it. The gift of ornament 
may be latent among us, as it was 
among the Latin race till, in the 
thirteenth century, it was born to 
mighty life in Niccola Pisano. 

Besides, there is a strong current 
of Celtic blood in our veins, and 
no race ever excelled the early 
achievement of that race in ex- 
quisite workmanship and _intel- 
lectual quality of decoration. It 
was all the more remarkable be- 
cause, in this country at least, it 
took precedence among them of 
architecture, generally the first 
of the arts to rise from the level 
of barbarism. Ornament has died 
among the Celts as it has died 
among the Greeks and the Italians ; 
is it incompatible with the ruling 
passions of this age—science and 
commerce ? 

Though the Teutonic genius has 
never yet excelled in ornament, 
which, with some notable excep- 
tions, has generally received from 
the hands of workmen of Germanic 
race a harsh, uncouth, or jejune 
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character, yet the Northern people 
could build in a masterly fashion 
unknown to medieval Italy. Not 
until Bramante and Michel Angelo 
designed, and Vignola and Pal- 
ladio studied, among the ruins of 
Roman splendour, and stirred the 
dry bones of the dismembered 
empire, was there anything to 
compare in grandeur with the 
cathedrals of Germany, France, 
and England. The decoration of 
Salisbury Cathedral pales into 
triviality, it is true, before the 
splendours of Siena and Orvieto ; 
but the structures of these Italian 
examples are almost contemptible 
compared with the splendid unity 
of the English architect’s achieve- 
ment. Lofty gables were reared, 
not to sustain the flattened roof, 
which lay far below and quite in- 
dependent of them, but to form 
frontispieces for the display of 
precious material and intricate de- 
sign, as in the churches of Crema 
and Orvieto. The fabric of the 
building served but as scaffolding 
for the display of gorgeous orna- 
ment, which, in Northern Gothic, 
was only suffered to ripple round 
capitals and cluster sparingly on 
the western facade. Even now 
we can build. It is true that 
Westminster Palace has none of 
the reposeful grace of Somerset 
House or Greenwich Hospital, but 
it is a master-work of its particular 
style ; and after evil and overdone 
ornamentation have combined with 
a wretched site to impair the effect 
to the utmost, there remains wit!: 
it that merit which Italian builders 
neither strove for nor obtained— 
the majesty of unity. 

To one European race only has 
it ever been given to unite the 
gifts of noble building and perfect 
ornament. Were it not for Greek 
art and the monuments it has be- 
queathed, it had been held im- 











possible to excel at once in struc- 
ture and decoration. But who 
shall say, with that example be- 
fore him, that the like shall never 
be again? Stupidity and ignorance 
are more easily overcome than 
vicious habits. The vigour of 
Italian Renaissance was owing to 
the fostering policy of the rulers 
of the people, which led the riv- 
ulets of wakening art, feeble at 
the source, into channels conduct- 
ing them to the full-flowing river 
of national art. The London 
County Council has, in domestic 
affairs, functions almost identical 
with the Italian Republics. In 
power it is scarcely inferior to the 
Commonwealth of Florence; in 
funds it vastly exceeds it. Its 
members have decreed a spirited 
policy in public works; may they 
raise up another Arnolfo del 
Cambio for their architect. Then 
may be witnessed again that which 
came to pass in the fruitful season 
of Italian Hellenism — while the 
artist spread his colour on the wet 
plaster, the goldsmith fingered his 
wax model, or the sculptor struck 
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his clay into forms of immortal 
beauty, the reflex action of the 
brain gave birth to sonnet and ode; 
for Orcagna and Giotto, Lionardo 
and Michel Angelo were all ac- 
complished poets, as if the artist 
spirit in them would not suffer 
such beautiful material as their 
native speech to go to waste. 
Tis a pretty dream, though one 
that may perchance disturb the 
slumbers of ratepayers. When 
the Florentines determined to 
complete the bronze gates of their 
Baptistry, they invited the sculp- 
tors of Italy to submit competitive 
designs. The umpires awarded the 
prize to Lorenzo di Cino Ghiberti, 
who was 49 years accomplishing 
the work, and received for it dur- 
ing that time 30,798 golden florins 
—a formidable figure if rendered 
in the modern equivalent of cur- 
rency, and somewhat dwarfing the 


salary of £700 a-year which, it 


is said, the County Council lately 
fixed on as adequate remuneration 
for their chief architect and master 
of the works! 

Herpert MAXWELL. 
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WuEeEn the present Premier, rather 
more than a year ago, condemned 
“the burdensome and embarrassing 
occupation of Egypt, which, so long 
as it lasts, must be a cause of weak- 
ness and a source of embarrassment,” 
and hinted that it would be the 
duty of his followers on succeeding 
to power to “deal with” it, there 
was presented to us the possibility 
of one of the greatest political 
wrongs of the present century being 
perpetrated. For England’s deser- 
tion of the duties which she has 
been led to undertake in Egypt 
would have been nothing less in 
the eyes of all civilisation, except 
of the one Power which foresees 
imaginary gains in our abandonment 
of the country. But the New- 
castle programme was an Opposi- 
tion manifesto and not a Ministerial 
declaration ; and Mr Gladstone, in 
a “‘ position of greater freedom and 
less responsibility” is quite a dif- 
ferent person from the Premier who 
has to answer for the interests and 
obligations of his country to his 
sovereign and to the nation. His 
accession to office, instead of being 
the signal for throwing over our 
Egyptian obligations, has been 
promptly followed by an _ unex- 
pected effort to secure our influence 
in far more remote African regions ; 
and however short or long lived his 
administration may be, we have 
good hopes that it will be able to 
claim a share, with its predecessor, 
in the glory of regenerating Egypt. 

And that it is glorious work 
which we are doing in Egypt, no 
one who knew the country in older 
days and can contrast its present 
workings towards civilisation and 
prosperity can entertain the slight- 
est doubt. However mixed may 


be the motives entering into our 
mission in Egypt, whatever political 
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interests we may have at the same 
time to take into account, the whole 
aim of our exertions in Egypt since 
the occupation has been to make of 
her a strong, free, well-governed, and 
prosperous State. Had we not even 
the remotest shade of self-interest 
in the security of the country, were 
we without those stakes in its well- 
being which we admittedly possess, 
our exertions in behalf of Egypt 
could not have been exercised with 
more disinterested effort; and we 
cannot think that any civilised 
Government finding itself com- 
mitted to such a work would en- 
counter the ignominy of putting it 
aside except under the weightiest of 
all possible pressures—the absolute 
impossibility of carrying it on. 

The chance of the Egyptians has 
come at last, and they have waited 
long for it. From the earliest 
dawn of history we know them to 
be what we have found them in 
our own day, the patient, oppressed, 
plundered, and _ poverty-stricken 
helots of a hundred dynasties. In 
the great pyramids; in the ruins 
of the magnificent cities and 
temples which modern research is 
bringing up to the light of day ; in 
the ruined canals and _ reservoirs 
which he made but might not use ; 
in the cities, harbours, and monu- 
ments of the Ptolemys; in the 
magnificent mosques of the Caliphs, 
—we can still trace the blood and 
sweat of the unfortunate tillers of 
the soil of Egypt, for the corvée 
comes to us in an unbroken line 
from as many thousands of years 
before Christ as it existed in His 
era, if the sculptures and inscrip- 
tions tell a true tale. Wave afier 
wave of invasion swept over Egypt, 
Persian, Macedonian, Roman, and 
Maslim, each carrying revolution 
through the country, but none do- 
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ing aught to raise the hapless mass 
of the people. The Christianity of 
Byzantium concerned itself as little 
about their wellbeing as did the 
Muhammadanism of the Caliphs ; 
and they continued to suffer and 
exist until we become acquainted 
with them in our own day as the 
wretched fellahin of the Nile valley, 
the mainstay of the nation and the 
prey of the Government. Who 
shall say that after so many cen- 
turies of waiting, it was not time 
for some civilised Power to come to 
their rescue ? 

The best results of a revolution 
are most frequently the indirect 
ones—results which the actors in 
it did not aim at, and could not 
foresee. So it was with the attempt 
of Arabi Pasha. To have substi- 
tuted for the Khedival power a 
military dictatorship, tempered by 
the danger of mutiny, would have 
done little permanent good to the 
country, even if it had happened to 
be an immediate improvement up- 
on the government of the day. 
But Arabi’s revolt led to the in- 
troduction of a small British garri- 
son into Egypt, which has secured 
the peace and stability necessary 
for effecting a reorganisation of the 
country, and for carrying out a ref- 
ormation of the abuses under which 
the people have groaned from time 
immemorial. 

If we date the serious commence- 
ment of Egyptian reform from 1884, 
when the ascendancy of English in- 
fluence began to be effective, we 
shall find that, short as the period 
is, a wide-reaching and firm basis 
has been already laid for the future 
prosperity of Egypt. It is true that 
Egypt is still but a Land of Promise. 
But that promise is so full both to 
the Egyptians themselves and to the 


general interests of civilisation, that 
it would be the most signal mis- 
fortune both for the interests of 
Egypt and for the good repute of 
Great Britain, if it were marred by 
any hasty or jealous interference 
with the means of its being brought 
to fruition. 

One of the latest visitors to Egypt, 
Mr W. Fraser Rae, in a useful work 
entitled ‘ Egypt To-Day,’! has done 
good service by his popular sum- 
mary of the signs of progress 
which he saw around him, and by 
his generous appreciation of the 
high aims of the English officials 
who have devoted themselves to the 
work of saving Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians. <A still more recent writer 
on Egypt is Mr Alfred Milner, the 
late Under-Secretary for Finance in 
that country, whose book ? also af- 
fords a very comprehensive view of 
the work that is at present being 
carried out under English auspices. 
Familiar with the inner workings 
of the Egyptian Government, Mr 
Milner very frankly exhibits the 
difficulties which the English have 
to encounter in their task at the 
hands of native officialdom, and 
also how successfully these have 
been surmounted by an outlay of 
tact and perseverance. Mr Milner 
is very outspoken in his opinions, 
and his characterisations of some 
of his fellow-workers seem to us to 
challenge criticism ; but he stands 
boldly up for our occupation, and 
his whole work may be put for- 
ward as the case for its mainten- 
ance. It comes at a seasonable 
time, and ought to be carefully 
studied by all who are interested 
in the future of Egypt. 

We need scarcely repeat over 
again the story of how Egypt be- 
came hopelessly involved by Is- 
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mail’s extravagance until the cred- 
itor Powers had to step in, and 
endeavour, with but little success, 
to manage his finances for him. 
We have no apology to offer for 
Ismail, whose splendid squander- 
ing would have speedily ruined a 
nation with double the revenue of 
that of Egypt ; but we are loath to 
believe him so dark a villain as 
Mr Fraser Rae paints him. He 
had ambitions for his country as 
well as for himself, and the list of 
efforts at internal reform made dur- 
ing his reign is by no means a 
short one; and that they mostly 
proved abortive cannot be alto- 
gether charged to his fault. Two 
events of his reign at least deserve 
to be recorded to his credit—the 
construction of the Suez Canal, and 
the abolition of slavery ; and there 
is very little doubt but that the 
expectations which he founded 
upon the Canal, and the lavish 
expenditure which the associations 
connected with it tempted him to 
launch out into, hastened an end 
which, otherwise, would ultimately 
have been inevitable. That he did 
his best to plunder Egypt at his de- 
parture was likewise true — what 
oriental despot would not have 
done the same? That Egypt was 
well rid of Ismail there can be no 
question ; but when his reign comes 
to be reviewed, it will be found 
that his extravagance was its most 
culpable feature. 

With the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares by the Conservative 
Government in 1875 and the ap- 
plication made by Ismail shortly 
after for the assistance of English 
officers in his administration, the 
hand of England began to make 
itself felt in the internal govern- 
ment of Egypt. But between the 
Dual Control established in the 
interests of the creditors and the 
resistance offered by the LEgyp- 
tians, the introduction of any sal- 
utary reforms became an impossi- 


bility. This grew more appar- 
ent when Tewfik took his father’s 
place. With many admirable quali- 
ties that would have commanded 
respect in the ruler of a settled 
constitutional State, Tewfik had 
nothing of either the despotic au- 
thority nor of the subtle jinesse of 
Ismail. Hemmed in on one side 
by the Controllers and on the other 
by his Ministers, he could not 
give effect to his good intentions 
towards his people, and he was too 
conscientious to remain altogether 
supine. The authority of the 
Khedivat had been shaken by the 
interference of the suzerain in his 
father’s deposition; and he him- 
self had always a similar fate hang- 
ing over his own head. It was 
the Powers that had moved the 
Porte to action, therefore it be- 
hoved him to prove subservient to 
the Dual Control, than which, says 
Mr Fraser Rae, “nothing more 
effective could have been invented 
if the object had been to ensure 
failure and mischief in the conduct 
of public affairs.” On the other 
hand, he had to dread what actu- 
ally befell, the mutiny of a starving 
army, which even in his father’s 
time had shown warning signs of 
insubordination. 


“Everything which was done in 
Egypt by France and England led to 
rendering the country more dependent 
upon foreigners, and the Khedive more 
and more of a figurehead. The Com- 
mission of Liquidation, which was ap- 
pointed in April 1880, at the instance 
of the Great Powers, effected reduc- 
tions of expenses and other financial 
arrangements in the interests of the 
bondholders, and further lessened 
the Khedive’s authority. A large 
reduction was made in the army, 
against which the Egyptian officers 
rebelled ; and their riotous, if not out- 
rageous, conduct led to the obnoxious 
order being rescinded, the army being 
increased, and the pay of the soldiers 
and sailors in the Khedive’s service 
augmented to the amount of nearly 
£60,000 a-year.” 
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The Egyptian officers had once 
made themselves felt, and unless 
Tewfik was to submit to be the 
puppet of a band of Pretorians, a 
conflict between them and the 
Khedive was inevitable. Attempts 
have been made to give the colour 
of a national movement to Arabi’s 
mutiny; but the indifference or 
aversion with which the great mass 
of the Egyptians viewed the revolt, 
showed that they expected little 
benefit from the change to a mili- 
tary régime. But to Egypt and 
the Egyptians Arabi Pasha’s in- 
surrection proved indirectly the 
most signal blessing that could 
have been vouchsafed to them. 
France withdrew from active rivalry 
with Britain, and England could 
now apply herself with freedom 
to the task of reforming the ad- 
ministration, and releasing the 
country from its crushing burden 
of debt. The presence of a Brit- 
ish force was not more necessary 
for the protection of British in- 
terests than for the safety of the 
Khedival government and the re- 
establisiment of the prosperity of 
the country. We had to bear the 
burden of the Soudan troubles— 
a heavy enough one even had it 
entailed no more than the sacrifice 
of that priceless life at Khartoum ; 
but it ought to be distinctly borne 
in mind that only the presence of 
a British force in Egypt kept back 
the wave of Muslim fanaticism, and 
prevented the Mahdi from estab- 
lishing himself at Cairo or Alexan- 
dria, whence he might very well 
have set the whole world of Islam 
in a blaze. 

Last month we entered fully into 
the question of the Soudan, and 
need not here again allude to the 
dangers that at one time may be 
said to have menaced almost the 
whole of north-eastern Africa. Our 
purpose at present is to review the 
progress which is being effected 
under English auspices, and to show 
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how necessary it is for the welfare 
of the country and our own credit 
that no hasty interference with it 
should take place until such times 
as the new institutions have taken 
a sufficiently firm root. And we 
do not deem it necessary to enter 
into any consideration of the Egyp- 
tian constitution, believing that at 
present to be a very secondary— 
when it is not a very unsatisfactory 
—factor in the Egyptian problem. 
The root of all good government 
and order in an oriental country 
is the pure and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice. Justice in 
Egypt has always been notoriously 
venal, unequal, and tardy beyond 
that of most Muhammadan States. 
Lane has drawn a curious and pain- 
ful picture of the Egyptian courts 
under Mehemet Ali, and more recent 
observers have not been able to 
record much improvement previous 
to our arrival on the scene. If 
justice was done at all, it was in a 
rough and summary manner, and 
by accident as often as not; while 
the poor who were unable to bribe, 
and whose existence might often 
depend upon the issue of a suit, 
rarely succeeded in obtaining a fair 
hearing. The mixed tribunals in- 
stituted by Ismail proved to be an 
unmixed misfortune for all except 
foreigners ; and the Courts of Appeal 
and of First Instance established by 
the same Khedive were crippled by 
the incompetence and corruption of 
the lower tribunals. When Lord 
Dufferin was sent to Egypt, his 
report was that the chief require- 
ment of the country was justice. 


“What passes under that name,” 
wrote his lordship, “is a mockery 
both as regards the tribunals them- 
selves and the corpus juris they pre- 
tend to administer.” 

“ Corruption,” says Mr Fraser Rae, 
“ often took the form of a refusal to 
render a decision till the judge had 
received what he considered to be an 
adequate payment. Those who were 
poor had to submit to wrong rather 
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than apply for a judicial decision. It 
was accounted foolish for a fellah to 
go to law with a pasha; and if two 
fellahin were in litigation, the one 
who had a pasha as his friend was 
certain of success. This sad state of 
things blighted life in Upper Egypt 
after the dwellers in the Delta could 
go into court without fear, and with- 
out having to rely upon bribes or the 
support of a protector to win the 
favour of a judge.” 


It was only after the establish- 
ment of the new courts under our 
influence that even Lower Egypt 
could be cited as an exception. 
The first step was the erection of 
five Courts of First Instance in 
Lower Egypt, and an Appellate 
Court at Cairo, presided over by 
judges whose salaries were fixed on 
a scale which raised them above 
the temptation of corruption. 
There was too much prejudice and 
too many vested interests concerned 
in the obstruction of justice for the 
new courts to be allowed to work 
smoothly, and about two years ago 
there seemed to be some danger of 
a break-down of the judicial sys- 
tem. The arrival of Mr Justice 
Scott, however, who had previously 
been a judge in the mixed courts, 
and his appointment as judicial 
adviser to the Khedive, happily 
prevented any such catastrophe. 
Justice Scott instituted a thorough 
inquiry into the machinery of jus- 
tice, and his report laid the basis 
of an efficient and trustworthy 
judiciary down to the humblest 
tribunals—the most difficult to deal 
with. Unfit judges were removed, 
and their places filled by men of 
capacity and probity with a legal 
training. The number of courts 
was increased without increasing 
the number of the judges. Justice 


was brought to the door of the 
people, who before had sometimes 
to travel hundreds of miles with 
their plaints; cases were deter- 
mined in as many months or days 
as they had previously occupied 
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years ; graduated sentences were ap- 
portioned in criminal convictions ; 
and a supervisory committee with 
inspectors was constituted to closely 
overlook the working of the tribu- 
nals, which promptly steps in when 
there is any need for its interfer- 
ence. Considering what the con- 
dition of the Egyptian courts was 
so recently, we fully share the sat- 
isfaction with which Mr Justice 
Scott records this early result of 
his labours :— 


“The improvement is great. The 
law is clear and may be known to all. 
The tribunals are free from arrears. 
Their agency is spread throughout the 
country. Government itself is liable 
to be sued for any abuse of power. 
The courts are no longer used as 
engines of private malice. The dread 
of arbitrary intervention is passing 
away. The poorest peasant feels that 
his rights and liberties are safe- 
guarded.” 


It was the denial of justice and 
the hopelessness of obtaining any 
redress for oppression that made 
the Egyptian fellah the miserable 
creature that we have known; and 
there are good hopes, now that he 
ean avail himself of the protection 
of the law for securing himself in 
his rights, that his undeniable 
good qualities, his industry and 
frugality, will make him a pros- 
perous and independent member of 
the State, and that, as Mr Fraser 
Rae says, “A new Egypt will 
serve as a model among Muslim 
countries.” 

The reform of the courts neces- 
sarily implies to some extent the 
reform of the police, who in Egypt 
have been the oppressors instead of 
the protectors of the people, and one 
of the chief agencies in the perver- 
sion of justice. The Oriental of the 
class the native policeman is drawn 
from uses power only to abuse it; 
he has been accustomed to have 
free recourse to torture to gain his 
ends; and provided he establish 
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the case which has come into his 
hands, he recks little whether jus- 
tice or the reverse is the result. 
An effort may be made to place the 
judges by adequate salaries beyond 
the risk of temptation ; but in the 
ease of the policeman this is mani- 
festly impossible. Even in India, 
where an excellent police system 
has been at work for many years, 
and the closest supervision has been 
maintained over the working of the 
force, it is with the greatest difli- 
culty that tyranny and corruption 
have been kept in check by the 
firm hand of the higher police 
authorities. In Egypt much has 
already been accomplished in this 
direction. There is seldom any of 
those painful cases of torture and 
of conspiracy among the police 
which used to disgrace its courts 
now brought to light ; but there is 
evidently still much to be accom- 
plished before the fellah can come 
to regard the policeman as his 
natural protector instead of his 
natural enemy. 

Next to justice, the most effici- 
ent agency in the making of a free 


people is education, and in this: 


department likewise we are able to 
show some progress for our few 
years of occupation. The history 
of education in Egypt is a curious 
one, reflecting as it does the in- 
dividual views and characters of 
its recent rulers. As a seat of 
Muhammadan learning, Egypt, and 
Cairo in particular, has always 
been justly renowned; but the 
narrow training of the mosques, 
though well calculated to turn out 
learned theologians and excellent 
ecclesiastical lawyers, was soon 
found to be quite unfitted for 
producing men of affairs in this 
modern world. Mehemet Ali, who 
had himself attained middle age 
before he could read or write, 
resolved in his own lordly way 
that Egypt should be educated ; 
and fifty primary schools, each de- 
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signed to educate a thousand boys, 
sprang up at his word. Board and 
education were to be given free; 
but so little were these appreciated 
by the people that the schools had 
to be filled by conscription, and 
the pupils, according to tradition, 
marched in gangs, sometimes in 
chains, to these seats of learning. 
An inspection of these schools took 
place under Ibrahim, when both 
teachers and pupils bore so strong 
a testimony to the worthlessness 
of the public education that the 
Pasha had them forthwith closed. 
Ismail on his accession restored 
the national schools, which by this 
time had become very popular, and 
there was a general rush to obtain 
a European education, which was 
recognised as the surest passport to 
public employment. By this time 
French influence was paramount ; 
many of the teachers had received 
their training in France; and 
French ideas and French culture 
were generally in the ascendant. 
The higher education was to be 
obtained exclusively in France it- 
self, and thither Ismail sent a 
number of the most promising 
students to complete their educa- 
tion. But down to the rebellion 
of Arabi Pasha Egyptian education 
had only succeeded in producing 
military officers and an official class, 
while the mass of the people who 
received any education at all were 
left to the mosque schools and the 
instruction of the Muhammadan 
hedge-pedagogue or fikee. 

3y Tewfik’s time education was 
become so popular that it could 
be made to some extent self-sup- 
porting, which was all the more 
necessary as the debt was encroach- 
ing upon the not very munificent 
expenditure which the State had 
hitherto devoted to it. 


“The State,” Mr Fraser Rae tells 
us, “could not then afford to support 
many boarding-schools in which no 
fees were paid, and where the pupils 
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received pocket- money monthly. 
Parents were called upon to meet 
the cost of their children’s education. 
The charge made for boarders ranged 
from £14 to £20, and for day-pupils, 
from £6 to £18. Bursaries or scholar- 
ships were instituted, and the pupil 
who obtained one was educated for 
nothing. If absolute poverty could 
be pleaded, the doors of the school 
were thrown open gratuitously to a 
limited number of pupils.” 


Although among ourselves the 
State has assumed the charge of 
instructing its future citizens, it has 
been the universal experience of the 
world that education to be appre- 
ciated must be directly paid for. 
Judged by this test, Egypt is now 
showing a most gratifying desire 
for enlightenment. The sum of 
£2323, paid in school fees in 1881, 
has risen to £20,000 in 1891— 
** figures,” as Mr Fraser Rae justly 
remarks, “that have an eloquence 
which would be marred by com- 
ment.” Unfortunately, the State, 
on its side, has not been able to 
make an adequate response. The 
Department of Finance, in the 
interest of the bondholders, is ever 
ready to cut down the educational 
estimates ; and the grant for educa- 
tion, which was in 1883 £103,000, 
has in the interval been as low as 
£68,888, and in 1891 had only 
worked its way up as far as 
£91,000. It is useless to cavil at 
a retrenchment that is in all prob- 
ability inevitable. Egypt must be 
extricated from her financial diffi- 
culties as a preliminary to general 
education as well as every other 
element of progress; and this can 
only be effected by the most careful 
management and improvement of 
the revenues extending over a course 
of years. Yet we are inclined to 


think that Mr Fraser Rae has jus- 
tice on his side when he complains 
that the interests of the bond- 
holders are pressed too hardly 
against the education of the people. 


“Tt is quite possible,” he says, 
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“without impairing the efficiency of 
the preposterous department which is 
entitled the Treasury of the Public 
Debt, to save £10,000; and the addi- 
tion of such an amount to the Budget 
of the Department of Public Educa- 
tion would be an inestimable boon to 
the younger generation of Egyptians, 
But the holders of sinecures in the 
Treasury of the Public Debt would 
make a great outcry, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers would 
refuse to help Egypt in economising 
her expenses, if this rational proposal 
were formally made. That splendid 
but unhappy country has been crip- 
sled by those who formerly led her 
into extravagance, while those who 
would now guide her in the right 
path find their task almost insuper- 
able.” 


Egypt is tolerably well provided 
with the means of technical and 
special education, which only wants 
being extended to be of immense 
general benefit. More or less effi- 
cient schools of law, medicine, and 
engineering are in existence; two 
years ago a college of agriculture 
was established, which, if turned to 
a good account, may send forth 
instructors to teach the fellahin 
the means of making the most of 
their opportunities. The present 
students come chiefly from the 
landowning class; but the college 
will fall short of its true value if it 
fails to send forth popular instruc- 
tors to induce the very conservative 
fellah to practise a more modern 
and scientific method of tilling the 
soil. But perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all these special schools is 
the KHcole des Arts et Métiers, 
founded by Mehemet Ali, which 
provides a technical training of a 
very high oriental standard. ‘The 
pupils who pass through a five years’ 
course leave the school well qualified 
to earn their bread in any part of 
the world where competent wood- 
engravers, house decorators and 
painters, brassfounders and copper- 
smiths, ironfounders and telegraph- 
ists, cabinetmakers and carpenters, 
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rinters and lithographers, are in de- 
mand.” Other towns in Egypt are 
now pressing to have branches estab- 
lished within themselves. So far 
as we have seen the results of the 
Ecole des Arts et Métiers, there seems 
to be one very noticeable defect in 
its teaching—a neglect of the prin- 
ciples of oriental art, which is all the 
more inexcusable with such splendid 
efforts of native genius as are to be 
seen in the mosque of the Sultan 
Hassan, or in the Ghooreeyeh, or 
in the mosque of Kait Bey, in its 
immediate vicinity. 

There are two very difficult prob- 
lems before the Egyptian education- 
ists which can only be solved by 
time and the maintenance of English 
influence. One is the substitution 
of English for French as the lan- 
guage of culture, and English for 
French methods of training. This 
subject is naturally surrounded by 
jealousy and rivalry; but if the 
English continue to remain in 
Egypt until the country can stand 
alone, the difficulty will by that 
time have been settled of itself. 
The setond is a much more im- 
portant one, so far as the mass of 
the people is concerned. It is the 
comprehension of the indigenous 
and vernacular schools within the 
State system of education. There 
are some 5000 or 6000 Arabic 
village and mosque schools scattered 
throughout Egypt, in which the 
education is of the most primitive 
and secularly worthless character, 
comprising often little more than 
the teaching of reading and in- 
striction in the Koran, with some- 
times lessons in writing. Many 
of these schools, we believe, have 
advanced of themselves of late 
years; but though they afford to 
the Government the readiest means 
of popular education, they have 
been sadly neglected. We are 
aware that the heads of the Mu- 
hammadan faith have a distrustful 
suspicion of all innovations in 
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teaching, especially of those coming 
from a European source; but surely 
it would be no impossible task for 
the Government to win their con- 
fidence and enlist their sympathies, 
as has been done with such excel- 
lent results in India, and thus 
secure a combination of sound 
elementary teaching with the study 
of the Koran in every village in 
Egypt. 

More noticeable to the general 
public than all our other achieve- 
ments in Egypt have been the 
great public works completed and 
put in progress during the last ten 
years, to find a parallel for the 
greatness of which we shall have to 
go back to the days of the Pharaohs. 
In the prosecution of these schemes 
is bound up the whole of the future 
material welfare and prosperity of 
Egypt and its population, and our 
task in Egypt will not have ended 
until we have seen them brought 
to a successful conclusion. As an 
example of how English engineer- 
ing skijl can triumph over a work 
abandoned in despair by the native 
Government, and ridiculed as im- 
possible by foreign experts, we may 
refer to the completion of the 
Nile barrage, perhaps our greatest 
triumph in Egypt, won for us by 
the skill and genius of Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff. This work has 
a remarkable history. Its object 
was to throw a dam with gates 
over the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches of the Nile, where the 
main river splits up into them at 
the head of the Delta. The project 
was first mooted by Buonaparte’s 
French savants. It was revived un- 
der Mehemet Ali, by M. Linant de 
Bellefonds, a distinguished French 
engineer, who drew up the plans 
and estimates, fixing the cost at 
rather more than a million and a 
half sterling. The corvée was set 
in motion ; the stones collected for 
the work covered 2000 acres. But 
after £1,800,000 sterling had been 
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spent, the work was abandoned by 
Said Pasha, although his prede- 
cessor had actually gone the length 
of proposing to pull down the 
Pyramids to provide material. Is- 
mail again took up the question of 
the barrage, and consulted Sir 
John Fowler, who gave it as his 
opinion that the work might be 
made efficient for an outlay of 
£1,200,000. No action, however, 
was taken, and the idea of the 
barrage was abandoned by the 
Egyptian Government in favour 
of irrigation by pumping from the 
river, which could be turned to a 
small immediate financial account. 

Such was the state of matters 
when Sir Colin Moncrieff, who had 
gained great irrigation experience 
in India, arrived in Egypt, and 
examined the barrage, now fast 
crumbling to ruins. Assisted by 
Mr Willcocks, another eminent 
irrigation engineer, who had also 
served in India, he examined the 
ruins, and resolved if possible to 
save the works, and put the bar- 
rage into a condition of efficiency. 
This was in 1883, and by the 
spring of next year, for an expendi- 
ture of £25,000, the Nile had been 
raised nearly a foot and a half 
behind the gates when the river 
was at its lowest ebb; and the 
benefit to irrigation was immedi- 
ate and remarkable. The bumper 
cotton crop of that year induced 
the Government to reconsider the 
question of completing the barrage ; 
Sir Evelyn Baring secured the 
assent of the Powers to an irriga- 
tion loan of a million; and the 
work was seriously commenced in 
1885. 


“ Year after year the engineers con- 
tinued their labours in the teeth of 
difficulties which would have daunted 
less energetic and determined spirits. 
The working season was short. While 
the barrage was repairing, it was 
always in use, and this, as Sir Colin 
puts it, is equivalent to ‘mending a 
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watch and never stopping the works,’ 
Still there was uninterrupted progress, 
and in 1890 the task was accom- 
plished. Great in itself, the triumph is 
the greater when it is considered that 
men of high scientific attainments 
had pronounced the restoration and 
finishing of the barrage impossible ex- 
cept at an outlay of £1,200,000. The 
sum expended when the end was 
reached was £405,170. If the cost 
of the temporary measures in 1884 
and 1885, and some extras to givea 
finish to the whole, are reckoned, the 
total does not exceed £464,000.” 


It is in works such as these that 
England is writing the records of 
her occupation on the face of Egypt. 
It is impossible within our limits 
to even name the many public 
works on foot which are rapidly 
transforming the Delta into a fertile 
garden cut up by navigable water- 
ways. Prominent among them is 
the new Tewfikieh Canal, opened 
two years ago at acost of £372,900. 
We must be content with the fol- 
lowing summary of a few of the 
chief works given by Mr Woodruff, 
the correspondent of the ‘New 
York Nation,’ as quoted by Mr 
Fraser Rae. 


“ A few instances of the economies 
effected by the English engineers may 
not be uninteresting. In 1885, at a 
cost of £5000, for cutting a main 
drainage channel between the Canals 
Tanah and Gabadah, 30,000 acres, 
water-logged and worthless from salt 
infiltrations, were reclaimed. In 1886, 
a new head-channel was given to the 
Kurtamia Canal, at a cost once for 
all of less than £2000, thus saving an 
annual outlay of £1500 for silt-clear- 
ance. The Samana Canal had been 
neglected for twenty years, and all 
the lower portion of the tract it should 
have supplied with water had been 
thrown out of cultivation, and was 
inhabited by a few Bedouins; but 
a judicious expenditure of £3000 on 
the canal brought back into cultiva- 
tion 50,000 acres, and the deserted 
villages are all rebuilt. To clear the 
Sahel Canal of silt each year used to 
require 13,000 men working for 40 
days ; but by a junction canal and a 
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siphon, the canal now clears itself—or, 
in other words, by an expenditure 
once for all of £5400, an annual sav- 
ing of £7000 has been effected... . 
In former days a poof man was 
completely at the mercy of his rich 
neighbour and of the corrupt native 
inspector, who, unless bribed, would 
not open a sluice at the critical time 
for the crops. Now, the poor no 
longer have to bribe for water ; they 
have confidence in the English inspec- 
tors, and have learned that petitions 
will be listened to and wrongs re- 
dressed.” 


Another great project, which is 
designed to be among irrigation 
dams what the Forth Bridge is 
among viaducts, the construction 
of a barrage in Upper Egypt for 
regulating and utilising the waters 
of the Nile, has been so recently 
described in these pages that we 
need not again refer to it! If 
carried out, the gain to the Egyptian 
revenue and the extension of culti- 
vable land will be on a scale not 
easily computable at present. Sixty 
millions sterling is the estimated 
return for an expenditure of £5000 
on this work, which we trust to see 
speedily put in hand, so that Upper 
Egypt may at length have its share 
of benefits which have accrued to 
the Delta from the English occu- 
pation. 

While we are considering the 
prospects of Upper Egypt, we may 
cast a brief glance at the Fayoum, 
“that fertile, abnormal, neglected, 
quaint old province,” as Sir Colin 
Moncrieff calls it in his preface to 
Major Brown’s admirable mono- 
graph on that oasis.2 The late 
Laurence Oliphant, who visited the 
Fayoum shortly after the occupa- 
tion, was among the first to direct 
prominent attention, in this Mag- 
azine, to the antiquities of the 
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Fayoum, as well as to its modern 
possibilities. Whether as Lake 
Moeris, the land of Goshen, or the 
Arsinoite nome, the Fayoum has 
always been one of the most in- 
teresting corners of Egypt; and if 
in the new scheme for regulating 
the Nile a second Lake Moeris is 
to be added to the marvels of Egypt, 
it will not be the least wonderful 
instance of history repeating itself. 
The history of the old Lake Moeris, 
now vanished from ken, and a con- 
stant source of speculation to the 
archeologist, is thus told by Miss 
Brodrick in her excellent version of 
Marriette Bey’s ‘ Apercu’ :— 


“We know what the Nile is to 
Egypt. If the periodical rise of its 
waters be insufficient, then part of 
the land must be inundated and must 
remain barren. On the other hand, 
should the rise of its waters be ex- 
cessive, the dykes are swept away 
and whole villages are submerged, so 
that the land that should be fertilised 
is destroyed. Egypt is therefore per- 
petually threatened with two equally 
formidable misfortunes. In the face 
of such formidable catastrophes, 
Amen-em-hat IIL, a king of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, conceived and put 
into execution a truly gigantic pro- 
ject. Buried in the desert on the 
western side of Egypt there lies an 
oasis of cultivated land, which is con- 
nected by a sort of isthmus with the 
country watered by the Nile. To- 
wards the centre of this oasis stretches 
a large plateau whose general level is 
that of the Egyptian plains ; on the 
west lies a natural lake thirty miles 
long. It was in the centre of this 
plateau that Amen-em-hat under- 
took to excavate an artificial lake that 
should cover a surface of ten million 
square metres. Should the overflow 
of the Nile be insufficient, the water 
was brought into this lake and stored 
up, so to speak, for the irrigation not 
only of the Fayoum but of the whole 
left bank of the river as far as the 
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sea. Did too high an inundation 
threaten the dykes, then the great 
reservoirs of the artificial lake were 
to be opened, and when its waters in 
their turn overflowed, the overflow 
was let out by a flood-gate into the 
Birket-el- Kurun. The two names 
which the Egyptians gave to this 
wonderful work of Amen-em-hat IIT. 
have both become historical. From 
one Meri—that is to say, the lake 
par excellence—the Greeks drew their 
tradition of a king bearing that 
name ; while the other, /’-cum, an old 
word meaning the sea, has become 
in the mouths of modern Arabs the 
appellation of a whole district owing 
its fertility to the endowment of a 
Twelfth Dynasty king.” } 

Whether or not the schemes now 
under consideration are to result in 
the creation of a new Lake Moeris, 
to rival the great work constructed 
by the Pharaoh of 2466 B.c., the 
Fayoum is likely to benefit largely 
by any irrigation works on the 
Upper Nile, and the province, 
which has recently begun a fresh 
career of prosperity, will become 
one of the most prosperous districts 
in Egypt. 

ut with all these important 
works, and the considerable outlay 
which they necessarily involve, it 
is satisfactory to know that there 
is already some relaxation of the 
financial pressure, and an ultimate 
prospect of lightening the heavy 
burden of the country. Mr Milner 
has a valuable and instructive chap- 
ter on the financial struggle in 
Egypt, which he describes as a “ race 
against bankruptcy.” The Eng- 
lish occupation of Egypt has effect- 
ed a complete change in the atti- 
tude of the creditors. Instead of 
clamorously demanding their pound 
of flesh, blood and all, they now 
find it to their interest to take a 
benevolent concern with the pro- 


gress of the country and the welfare 
of the people. ‘As a matter of 
fact,” Mr Milner tells us, “now 
that it has been once established 
that the resources of Egypt, under 
present management, can bear the 
interest of the debt at its present 
rate, the last people an Egyptian 
finance minister, nominal or virtual, 
need trouble his head about, are 
these very bondholders.” Even 
the Commissioners of the Caisse, 
the special guardians of the credi- 
tors’ interests, “are more occupied 
nowadays with projects for employ- 
ing their reserve fund in develop- 
ing the wealth of the country than 
with needless anxieties about the 
coupon.” 

The debt of Egypt, which had 
only exceeded by a little three mil- 
lions sterling at the accession of Is- 
mail, had risen to ninety-eight mil- 
lions at the time of his deposition, 
involving a charge for interest upon 
the revenues of £3,410,000 per 
annum. Adding to these the Turk- 
ish tribute, the interest on the 
Suez Canal shares, and other ex- 
ternal obligations, we find that 
about four and a half millions, 
one-half the revenue of the country, 
had thus to be sacrificed, while the 
taxation of the land had risen 50 
per cent. ‘The provisions of the 
Law of Liquidation fell short of the 
necessities of the situation. This 
law “not only suppressed the extra- 
vagances, but it trenched upon the 
necessaries, of government.” Mr 
Milner condemns the Sinking Fund 
asa mistake. Its immediate applica- 
tion was certainly premature. But 
before the administration was again 
thrown into confusion by Arabi's 
insurrection, a reduction of nearly 
a million had been effected in the 
debt. The rebellion, the burning 





1 Marriette’s ‘Outlines of Egyptian History,’ translated by Miss Brodrick : 
London—Murray. We are glad to see that this useful little work, the value of 
which is greatly enhanced by Miss Brodrick’s notes, has reached a second edition. 
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of Alexandria, and the troubles in 
the Soudan, made a serious addition 
to the debt of the country, and 
paralysed the economical arrange- 
ments of the Government. In 
1883-84 a new loan became nec- 
essary; but while the revenues 
pledged to the bondholders had so 
increased that £800,000 of the 
capital could be redeemed, the ad- 
ministration was struggling with a 
deficit of £1,600,000. The neces- 
sity for effecting a fresh adjustment 
of the revenues, and for raising a 
new loan, led to the agreement 
effected in the London Convention 
of 1885, which is now the regulat- 
ing principle in Egyptian finance. 


“There are two points to be noticed 
in that important agreement,” says Mr 
Milner. “In the first place, it em- 
powered Egypt to raise nine millions 
sterling by means of a loan guaranteed 
by all the Powers, and to make the 
annuity of £315,000 set aside for the 
service of this loan a first charge upon 
the revenues assigned to the debt. 
With the security afforded by the 
guarantee of the Powers, the new 
money .was obtained on excellent 
terms. The nominal amount bor- 
rowed in order to obtain £9,000,000 
of ready money was only £9,424,000 ; 
and as the interest did not exceed 
three per cent, the annuity of 
£315,000 not only sufficed to cover 
that interest, but left a substantial 
sum over for the reduction of the 
capital. To obtain nine millions in 
cash for an annual payment of 
£315,000 was something unheard of 
in the history of Egyptian finance.” 


Out of this loan a million was 
spared for irrigation, which saved the 
system, “and with it the finances 
of Egypt.” Under the Convention 
of London, the debt was raised to 
104 millions. Last year it had 
reached nearly 106} millions, but 
this does not represent fresh bor- 
rowing, being due to the Conver- 
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sion and other reimunerative econo- 
mies. Meanwhile the revenue of 
Egypt has risen since the London 
Convention from a little over 9} to 
more than 10} millions, and that 
in spite of a lightening or repeal 
of the imposts that pressed most 
heavily on the country. In fact, 
the country in the short period of 
six years has been placed in a posi- 
tion of solvency, and Mr Milner 
assures us that if proper measures 
are taken to encourage productive- 
ness, ‘“‘ Egypt may in a generation 
attain a degree of prosperity as 
undreamt of now as her present 
position of solvency was undreamt 
of only six years ago,” 

The Egyptian problem is a com- 
plex one. Its factors are numer- 
ous and diverse, and its possible 
solutions manifold. But at present 
the whole question resolves itself 
into this—Is Britain to be allowed 
to perfect the great work which 
she has taken in hand? Are we 
to persevere in our task, “ burden- 
some and embarrassing” as it is, 
according to Mr Gladstone, until 
we have freed the country from 
the crushing weight of its obliga- 
tions, and placed the interests of 
Egypt on a firm, free, and prosper- 
ous footing? We have done much 
in a very short time ; but we might 
as well have done nothing if our 
work is to be abandoned to the 
Egyptians themselves, before they 
are fitted to carry it on in the spirit 
in which it has been initiated. As 
we have said, our achievements in 
Egypt during the last few years are 
such as Britain may justly feel 
proud of ; and it would be treason 
both to civilisation and humanity 
to plunge that hapless country once 
more back into the difficulties and 
disorder from which even yet we 
are only still struggling to raise 
her. 
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A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. 


TueERE is no greater sorrow, 
says the poet of Italy, than to 
recall times of happiness when 
one is in misery. It is in sucha 
sorrow that we find ourselves, 
when we remember the condition 
of our country twelve months ago, 
and contrast it with that which 
we contemplate to-day. Seldom, 
indeed, has a year opened more 
full of hope and promise than 
1892. The Unionist Government, 
having completed five full years of 
official existence, could look back 
upon its work with complacency 
and satisfaction. It had inherited, 
indeed, no easy task. Its prede- 
cessors had exhibited a capacity 
for blundering, and an incompe- 
tence for administration, rarely 
discernible in British politicians. 
They had played fast and loose with 
every question upon which they 
had attempted to legislate. Their 
foreign and colonial policy had 
been marked by a feebleness and 
indecision which had lowered the 
position of Great Britain alike in 
the eyes of foreign nations and of 
our fellow-subjects in the colonies : 
they had trailed the British flag in 
the dust in South Africa; they 
had incurred the imperishable dis- 
grace of having left Gordon to be 
done to death by savages, whom 
the presence of a single British 
regiment would have restrained ; 
in contempt of colonial public 
opinion, they had permitted other 
nations to annex territories essen- 
tial to colonial development ; and 
had shown themselves utterly un- 
able to grasp the idea of an im- 
perial policy, under and by virtue 
of which the flag of Great Britain 
should be honoured and her power 
respected from one end of the 
world to the other. 


Nor was their home administra- 
tion more easily to be defended. 
Recognising the advance of the 
forces of democracy in this country, 
they had never been able to ap- 
preciate the necessity of guiding 
those forces with a firm hand upon 
a distinct and definite path of 
progressive improvement; but by 
delusive promises intended to cap- 
ture the votes of the masses, and 
by mischievous and unpatriotic 
attempts to set class against class 
for their own political advantage, 
accompanied by a system of un- 
scrupulous misrepresentation of the 
views of their opponents, they had 
produced an unhealthy state of 
public opinion in quarters where, 
but for their misconduct, it would 
never have existed, and had fos- 
tered a spirit of discontent and 
disquiet, of which the fruits have 
not yet been fully gathered. They 
had encouraged agitators, by feeble 
concession to any agitation which 
appeared for the moment popular ; 
and had shown by their whole 
conduct an incapacity to under- 
stand that firmness is at least as 
necessary as concession in the gov- 
ernment of a free people. 

Perhaps, however, their strong- 
est condemnation is to be found 
in their melancholy mismanage- 
ment of Ireland. It was not only 
that their complete misunderstand- 
ing of the character of Irishmen 
was lamentably displayed in the 
alternate wheedling and bullying 
which characterised their so-called 
Irish policy. Apart from and 
beyond this, they fell into the 
fatal error of persuading them- 
selves that the ordinary principles 
of right and wrong, of honesty and 
dishonesty, were not applicable to 
Ireland and to Irishmen ; but that, 
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by some occult and mysterious 
process, the simple laws of justice 
and equity could and must in that 
country be modified and rendered 
agreeable to the people, who were 
to be dealt with as if equity and 
justice were susceptible of adapta- 
tion to popular sentiment, instead 
of being principles by which pop- 
ular sentiment should be steered 
and guided, and to which the in- 
habitants of every civilised com- 
munity must for their own sakes 
conform and submit. So it came 
to pass that, by the leaders of the 
so-called Liberal party, crime and 
outrage in Ireland were practically 
excused if not absolutely justified : 
the breaking of legal contracts ; 
the combination for purposes de- 
clared by judicial authority to 
be unlawful; the persecution of 
peaceful citizens desirous of dis- 
charging their social obligations,— 
were all more or less condoned by 
those whose bounden duty it was 
to have repressed these evils with 
a strong hand, and to have vin- 
dicated the authority of the law. 
Then, finally, there came that great 
act of tergiversation on the part 
of the leader of the same party, 
which threw into the shade all 
his previous achievements (many 
as they have been) of a similar 
character, and which for the mo- 
ment was too strong for the cred- 
ulity of his adherents, so that it 
shattered into fragments that 
party which, built up in a long 
course of years by a succession of 
consistent Liberal statesmen, had 
unhappily surrendered itself to 
the leadership and guidance of 
the renegade Tory who had never 
been anything but a Tory until 
the leadership of the Tory party 
in the House of Commons had 
become the indisputable right of 
his great political adversary. 
Never should it be forgotten 
that the best years of Mr Glad- 
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stone’s life were passed in active 
opposition to the Liberal party, 
that so lately as 1859 he was 
described in Parliamentary Guide- 
books as a ‘* Liberal Conservative,” 
and that he never finally broke 
with Conservatism until his rejec- 
tion in 1865 by the University of 
Oxford. Those, therefore, who 
talk of Mr Gladstone’s long ser- 
vices to the Liberal party are obli- 
vious or ignorant of the real facts 
of the case; and the melancholy 
truth must be told, that the great 
Liberal party has been cajoled, 
mesmerised, and humbugged by a 
political charlatan who never either 
understood or appreciated Liberal 
principles in their true sense. 
Never was there a more cruel mis 
representation employed against a 
body of politicians than that which 
accuses Liberal Unionists of hav- 
ing deserted their party. It was 
Mr Gladstone and his personal fol- 
lowing who broke up and ruined 
the old Liberal party, because they 
deemed it expedient, in the pres- 
ence of eighty-five Irish National- 
ists, to depart from the tacit un- 
derstanding by which loyal men 
of all political parties had contin- 
uously agreed to allow no prospect 
of political advantage to tempt 
them from the constant and un- 
swerving support of the integrity 
of the British Parliament and the 
British empire. The Unionist 
Government, then, took office in 
1886, as the result of the general 
election, which showed beyond 
doubt that the Liberal party had 
been shaken to its foundation by 
Mr Gladstone’s conversion to Home 
Rule, and proved to demonstra- 
tion that there were a goodly num- 
ber of Liberals throughout the 
country who preferred principles 
to party. Unhappily, however, 
the personal influence of Mr Glad- 
stone, increased by his mischievous 
and unpatriotic appeal to the 
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masses against the classes, was 
sufficient to hold together the or- 
ganisation of his party, and gradu- 
ally to unite under his leadership 
the rank and file of his former 
following throughout the country. 
In every English and Scottish 
county a goodly portion of the 
educated classes fell away from 
the leader who strove to make 
them believe that a divided Parlia- 
ment would tend to strengthen a 
united empire. Sut these men 
were assailed in the most unscru- 
pulous manner and in the bitterest 
language. They were abused as 
deserters, they were told that they 
were Tories (because, forsooth, 
they held to the old loyal policy 
which Tories and Liberals had 
alike held until the days of Glad- 
stone !), and they were treated as 
if they had committed some un- 
pardonable crime against political 
morality, because they had refused 
to be dragged through the mud at 
Mr Gladstone’s bidding. 

In spite of all this, however, 
these men gallantly stuck to their 
principles, and the political history 
of Great Britain records no more 
honest, hearty, and loyal alliance 
than that which prevailed during 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, and 
still prevails, between the Con- 
servative party and the Liberal 
Unionists. That alliance was 
from the first productive of un- 
mixed benefit to both sections of 
the Unionist party. It taught 
the Conservatives that to be a 
Liberal was not of necessity to be 
a Revolutionist, and it taught 
the Liberals to recognise that true 
Conservatism was by no means 
opposed to progress. So it came 
about that between the years 1886 
and 1892 the Salisbury Govern- 
ment was able to command a 
steady majority in the Unionist 
House of Commons, and to pass 
various measures upon subjects of 
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which the Gladstonian Adminis- 
tration had spoken much but per- 
formed little or nothing. During 
this period the country enjoyed an 
almost unprecedented tranquillity 
at home and abroad ; the forces of 
disloyalty and illegality in Ireland 
gradually gave way before the 
firm and faithful administration 
of the law; public confidence was 
restored ; and, with the exception 
of the depression under which the 
agricultural interest has long been 
suffering, the general condition of 
the country was satisfactory, and 
the people contented. 

Unhappily, however, the usual 
process of undermining the _posi- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government 
had been going on ever since their 
accession to oflice. It is unavoid- 
able that it should be so in a 
country depending upon _repre- 
sentative institutions, especially 
with a franchise which throws a 
preponderance of political power 
into the hands of the masses. It 
must not be supposed that the 
careful improvement of their or- 
ganisation throughout the coun- 
try, or even the flagrant mis- 
representations with which they 
assailed their opponents, were by 
any means the sole weapons which 
contributed to the victory of the 
Gladstonians at the polls. These 
indeed were powerful engines of 
warfare, but still more powerful 
was the fact that it was impos- 
sible to confine the issue upon 
which the general election was to 
be fought to the simple question of 
Home Rule. It was the old, old 
story over again. Every crotchet- 
monger was ready to vote against 
the Government which had op- 
posed or ignored his own particu- 
lar crotchet. Teetotallers, who 
cared nothing for Home Rule or 
who were absolutely opposed to it, 
voted for the Home Rule candi- 
date who was for Local Option or 
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Local Restriction, if the Unionist 
was not of the same way of think- 
ing. Labour candidates, and can- 
didates who talked fluently about 
the Rights of Labour, polled 
largely among the operative classes, 
without any reference to Home 
Rule; whilst in some constitu- 
encies men openly avowed that 
they supported the Radical can- 
didate on account of his general 
politics, and because they thought 
there was no danger that Home 
Rule would ever be passed. More- 
over, in spite of earnest appeals 
from the Protestants of Ulster, 
British Nonconformity to a great 
extent followed the political leader 
who dangled before their eyes the 
tempting bait of Disestablishment 
in Wales and Scotland, and was 
evidently prepared to extend the 
principle when political exigency 
might require the extension. In- 
deed, when we come to look closely 
into the matter, and consider the 
numerous agencies which were at 
work against Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, the wonder is, not 
that they were defeated at the 
polls, but that they should have so 
held their own as to be able to 
claim a majority of seventy votes 
in the English constituencies. 

It is a serious thing to reflect 
that, in spite of this majority, and 
of the fact that England, both as 
regards wealth and population, is 
beyond doubt the most important 
member of the United Kingdom, 
the faulty distribution of political 
power which we endure at this 
moment practically deprives her 
of her proper weight and influence 
in her own government. It is, 
however, idle to indulge further in 
a retrospect of the past. We may 
find it easy to impute blame to 
individuals, and to satisfy our- 
selves that things ought to have 
been differently arranged. Such 
reflections are always among the 
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consolations of a defeated party. 
But the truth is, that there has 
seldom been a Government which 
went to the country with a better 
record than the Government of 
Lord Salisbury. During their 
tenure of office they broke no 
promise ; they violated no pledge 
(for the accusation that they were 
pledged against that enforcement 
of the law in Ireland which in- 
accurate politicians call coercion 
was an accusation as absurd as un- 
true); they made honest attempts 
to deal with the subjects upon 
which the popular voice appeared 
to demand legislation ; they light- 
ened taxation; and they had every 
right to expect that recognition 
from their countrymen which 
would have secured to them the 
retention of office, and to the coun- 
try the continuance of a strong and 
patriotic Government. 

But since the wisdom of the 
electorate has decided otherwise, 
it is useless to look back upon and 
recapitulate the merits of the de- 
parted Government. Our task is 
rather to look calmly at the pros- 
pect before us, and to discover 
what grounds there may be for 
hope that those who now, by the 
turn of fortune’s wheel, navigate 
the ship, may bring her safely 
through the shoals and quicksands 
which are to be encountered in 
her passage. The first reflection 
which occurs to us when engaged 
in this task is, that there is a 
marked difference in the parlia- 
mentary position of the present 
Government when contrasted with 
that of Lord Salisbury. The latter 
had a majority which, although it 
included men who called them- 
selves Liberals, and others who 
bore the name of Conservative, 
was, as a matter of fact, a homo- 
geneous majority, agreed upon 
general policy, and acting together 
in a frank and loyal spirit. Her 
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Majesty’s present advisers have no 
such thing as a homogeneous ma- 
jority. Their followers, indeed, call 
themselves Liberals, but the mo- 
ment that we descend to an analysis 
we shall find that they are not 
only composed of different sections, 
but of sections who differ. What 
affinity have the Irish Catholics— 
drilled, guided, and ordered by 
their priests, and bound to take 
their politics from their spiritual 
advisers—with the great body of 
English Nonconformists, who deep- 
ly disapprove the creed of their 
temporary allies, and who regard 
priestcraft with pious horror? 
What true fraternity, again, can 
exist between the considerable 
body of Liberals who have bound 
themselves to support the compul- 
sory Eight Hours Bill and those 
who have steadfastly refused to 
do so, and have even denounced it 
as a restrictive and illiberal mea- 
sure? It was easy enough—as 
the work of destruction is always 
easy—to carry this heterogeneous 
crew into the same lobby in order 
to turn out Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment. But the moment that 
the work of construction begins, 
the repetition of the process will 
be difficult of accomplishment. 
Our subtle Gladstonian, out of 
oftice, can shift round about, and 
fence and quibble over a question 
until the questioner hardly knows 
whether he is in agreement with 
him or the reverse. But as soon 
as the same man has to decide 
whether he will or will not legis- 
late in a certain direction, evasion 
and subterfuge no longer avail 
him, and he is obliged to pro- 
nounce himself one way or the 
other. 

Here, then, begins the difficulty 
of our Gladstonian Government, 
and it will be interesting to see 
how they are to steer safely 
through the rocks which threaten 
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them on every side. The very con- 
stitution of the Government, more- 
over, is a difficulty of itself. Men 
may argue, if they please, that 
Home Rule has had a larger share 
than we are disposed to allow in 
bringing Mr Gladstone back to 
Downing Street ; but there is one 
thing which no one will dispute, 
namely, that his immediate ex- 
official following had very little to 
do with such a result. It may be 
said without fear of contradiction 
of the present Ministers that, with 
one or two exceptions, there prob- 
ably never has existed a Govern- 
ment in Great Britain the members 
of which, as individuals, had less 
popularity or less weight in the 
country. For the most part, these 
men are either discredited poli- 
ticians who, after wavering to and 
fro, have stuck to Mr Gladstone 
as their only chance of being 
dragged out of the mire of medi- 
ocrity to which they naturally 
belong, or novices who have ob- 
tained office solely in virtue of 
their personal devotion to Mr 
Gladstone. These men —the old 
hacks and the new Pretorian 
Guard—have gathered, it is true, 
the fruits of victory, but the 
victory was not gained by them. 
It was the Radical and Labour 
parties in Great Britain and the 
clerical nominees in Ireland to 
whom belong the honours (?) of the 
day. And these are the men whom 
Mr Gladstone has rigidly excluded 
from his Cabinet, and to whose 
share scarce a crumb has fallen 
in the distribution of the minor 
places of the Administration. 
We do not wish to impute 
either selfishness or a want of 
patriotism to our Radical friends, 
but they must be more than 
mortal if they regard their present 
position with satisfaction, or even 
with equanimity. We do not 
propose to discuss the question of 
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Mr Labouchere’s disappointment, 
which amused the public for a few 
days, but has long since ceased to 
be interesting to any one but Mr 
Labouchere himself. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that in recent 
sessions of Parliament Mr Labou- 
chere had posed as a Radical 
leader, with the apparent recogni- 
tion of the Gladstonian front 
bench, and that his position was 
such as to justify him and his 
friends in considering his exclu- 
sion from the Government as some- 
thing savouring of ingratitude on 
the part of the “ revered leader ” on 
whose behalf he had worked so hard 
in the constituencies. If, whilst 
bearing this in mind, we recall the 
fact that Mr Labouchere and those 
who act with him have earnestly 
and consistently advocated the 
abandonment of Uganda, we shall 
find on this ground alone a very 
legitimate pretext for a consider- 
able estrangement between the 
two wings of the Gladstonian 
army. This estrangement, more- 
over, will not be rendered less 
bitter by the recollection of the 
debate of last session, in which Sir 
William Harcourt certainly ap- 
peared to share the opinion of Mr 
Labouchere. A debate in the 
new Parliament upon this question 
is not unlikely to prove the initial 
parliamentary difficulty of the 
new Administration, and it will 
be one full of interest to both 
sides of the House. It seems 
impossible that Mr Labouchere 
should abstain from forcing the 
matter upon the attention of the 
House of Commons and the coun- 
try. He has already denounced 
Lord Rosebery as “ Salisbury’s 
man,” and declared that he has no 
confidence in him or his policy. 
Lord Rosebery, meanwhile, in a 
speech at Whitechapel during the 
recent elections, pronounced his 
opinion to be that there should be 
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continuity in the foreign policy of 
Great Britain ; and in a still more 
recent speech to a deputation 
which waited upon him with re- 
gard to the withdrawal from 
Uganda, has pretty plainly in- 
timated that this was not a policy 
which he would recommend. There 
is no doubt, indeed, that Mr La- 
bouchere’s views have been, if they 
are not still, shared by members 
of the present Cabinet; but the 
expression of public opinion upon 
this subject has been so decided, 
that the Government have already 
resolved to send a commissioner to 
inquire on their behalf, and the 
selection of the commissioner (Sir 
Gerald Portal) gives us hope that 
we shall not have a repetition of 
the disgrace inflicted upon us in 
the case of the Transvaal by Mr 
Gladstone and his former Govern- 
ment. The prospect, therefore, as 
regards this difficult question, is 
not disheartening; but if so, it 
must be borne in mind that the 
country derives encouragement 
solely from the fact that the 
Minister whose succession to the 
Foreign Office was hailed as a 
sign that Lord Salisbury’s policy 
would be continued is the Minister 
whose views are believed to have 
inspired the Government in their 
present action. The same thing 
may indeed be said with regard 
to Egypt, where a policy of scuttle 
would probably be adopted but 
for the continuity of policy to 
which Mr Gladstone’s Government 
is impliedly committed by the 
presence of Lord Rosebery in the 
Cabinet. For certain members of 
the Cabinet, indeed, the prospect 
would not be so pleasant, if they 
were not so habituated to the prac- 
tice of explaining away speeches 
and abandoning opinions, that the 
process has probably ceased to be 
as disagreeable to them as it would 
be to ordinary mortals. 
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There are, of course, other ques- 
tions which cloud the prospect upon 
the ministerial horizon, and which 
may have a greater or less effect 
upon the permanence of their ma- 
jority. The Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill and the Labour questions 
stand prominently among such, 
and it may be confidently pre- 
dicted that both these questions 
will create further difficulties 
with Mr Gladstone’s majority. 
It is, however, the Home Rule 
Bill which will, of course, be the 
piece de resistance of the com- 
ing session, and with regard to 
that measure the reticence of Mr 
Gladstone and his colleagues con- 
tinues to exist. We are perfectly 
contented that it should be so. An 
enormous change in the constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom can- 
not be carriedina hurry. It must 
be exhaustively discussed in Par- 
liament, and it must be for a rea- 
sonable time before the country, 
so that its provisions and probable 
effect may be fully understood. If 
the matter is “kept dark” until 
the last moment, the only result will 
be to render its passage through 
the House of Commons still less 
probable, for the 313 Unionist 
members will of course take care 
that such a measure is minutely 
and fully discussed in every detail, 
and the longer the bill is kept 
from the public eye the longer will 
of necessity be the time required 
for such discussion. It would be 
idle to attempt at this moment to 
repeat the arguments by which we 
have, in previous numbers of this 
Magazine, pointed out the objec- 
tions to the various proposals which 
have been before us with regard 
to Home Rule. The prospect is 
not one of an inviting character. 
We foresee dreary debates, Irish 
rows, the clétwre invoked, scenes 
verging on disorder, and futile at- 
tempts on the part of Government 


orators to prove that division pro- 
motes unity. But it passes our 
prophetic powers to say what ma 
be the precise form which Glad- 
stonianism may take in its at- 
tempts to accomplish its one great 
and absorbing desire—.e., to keep 
its majority. If it could be so 
happily managed that the House 
of Lords should be brought into 
hostile contact with the House of 
Commens, the heart of the Glad- 
stonians would rejoice within them, 
and a dissolution at such a mo- 
ment would give them the cry of 
which, when the Home Rule bubble 
has exploded, they will be sadly 
in want. 

But it may not be so easy to 
bring about this desired state of 
things, and at the present mo- 
ment, with Home Rule and the 
Newcastle programme both before 
them, the position of the Ministers 
is hardly one to be envied. There 
is nothing wonderful, then, in the 
small attempts at popularity which 
individual members of the Govern- 
ment have been making since their 
accession to office. Mr Asquith 
must be taken first, for his sudden 
rise to high office has placed him 
in a conspicuous position, and en- 
titles him to priority of notice. 
Mr Asquith had before him, very 
shortly after his accession to office, 
the question of the Trafalgar 
Square meetings. As far as the 
legal aspect of the question was 
concerned, the new Home Secre- 
tary spoke out with sufficient bold- 
ness. He entirely indorsed the 
views of his Conservative predeces- 
sor, that there existed no legal 
right by which the masses could 
claim to meet in Trafalgar Square. 
Then, having rightly vindicated 
the legal position of the matter, 
Mr Asquith went on to exercise 
his power as Home Secretary by 
allowing meetings to be held on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and Bank 
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holidays. It was a little hard 
upon certain bodies of resident 
ratepayers, to whom Mr Asquith 
had promised an interview in 
order to hear their objections to 
these meetings, that he should 
have decided the case and granted 
his permission for such meetings 
without waiting for the interview. 
This, however, was only natural 
in a Radical Minister, to whom 
resident ratepayers are of small 
account in comparison with the 
loafers, idlers, and worse, who, 
according to Mr John Burns, con- 
stitute a considerable portion of a 
good many metropolitan meetings. 
The Home Secretary’s decision, 
however, is somewhat curious 
when one comes to consider it. 
Of course the main reasons why 
meetings have been forbidden in 
Trafalgar Square are—(1) the in- 
terruption of the traffic; (2) the 
possibility of disturbance ; (3) the 
annoyance to shopkeepers and 
other resident ratepayers. Mr 
Asquith appears to think that the 
last have no right to object to 
proceedings which may exercise a 
serious effect upon their trade and 
deteriorate the value of their prop- 
erty ; and in deference to the mob, 
who have no legal right in the 
place, he deprives these ratepayers 
of their undoubted rights—namely, 
of the right to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their property, and of free 
passage to and from their places 
of business. And then, as if to 
make matters rather worse, he 
chooses Saturdays, when London- 
ers who can do so love to rush 
away to the country, to allow 
meetings in the immediate vicinity 
of the station of one of our largest 
railways, greatly to the inconveni- 
ence of the travelling public. It 
is the true Gladstonian policy. 
The mob who assemble at the com- 
mand of a demagogue or of a 
union, and who have no earthly 
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business to be at Trafalgar Square 
save to use it as a thoroughfare, 
are to be petted and considered at 
the expense of the orderly and tax- 
paying portion of the community. 
If you desire to obtain Gladstonian 
sympathy, the simple and only 
way is to make as much noise as 
you can, disturb peaceable people, 
create confusion and uproar, and 
by all such means as quiet citizens 
avoid and detest, bring the subject 
upon which you desire to legislate 
“within the sphere of practical 
politics.” In the present instance 
Mr Asquith’s little bid for popu- 
larity was unprovoked and un- 
necessary. People had seen the 
justice of the decision of the pre- 
vious Home Secretary, which for 
the sake of public convenience for- 
bade public meetings in Trafalgar 
Square, and they were perfectly 
willing to acquiesce in this sensible 
and salutary state of things. But 
promises made when accession to 
office seemed improbable, had to be 
kept when office had been obtained. 
Consequently the door is opened 
which it will be difficult to shut 
hereafter, and although many 
meetings may take place without 
public disturbance, such may at 
any time occur, and meanwhile an 
unnecessary strain is put upon the 
police, and the dwellers in the 
neighbourhood are scandalised and 
annoyed, in order that Mr As- 
quith’s promises may be redeemed. 

Mr Henry Fowler’s bid for 
popularity is of a different kind. 
He has made use of his position 
as President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to reduce the qualifi- 
cation for the office of guardian of 
the poor all over England to a rate- 
able value of five pounds. So far 
as the qualification goes, a man is 
probably neither the better nor the 
worse for being rated at five or at 
fifty pounds; and when no quali- 
fication is required for a member 
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of the House of Commons, it seems 
unnecessary to haggle about the 
matter in the case of a poor-law 
guardian. But the fact of its 
sudden reduction by Mr Fowler 
is both amusing and instructive. 
We are supposed to live in a coun- 
try which is governed by consti- 
tutional usages. Yet here is one 
of our Radical Cabinet proceeding 
after the fashion of pure and un- 
adulterated despotism. He awaits, 
nay, he permits, no discussion in 
Parliament, no indication of the 
feeling which either the rural or 
urban constituencies may enter- 
tain on the matter; but with a 
ruthless hand he proceeds at once 
to make a very considerable change 
in our local constitution, of his own 
will and pleasure. So much for 
Radical respect for representative 
opinions. There may be objec- 
tions to be urged against the 
change which do not occur to us 
at the moment, and it may work 
in a different manner from that 
anticipated by its authors. Some, 
no doubt, will consider it as a 
blow aimed at property, which, 
even now, has no great preponder- 
ance of power in our local institu- 
tions ; some may regard it as the 
only means by which the labour- 
ing class could be directly and 
adequately represented on Poor 
Law Boards. These are points 
fairly to be considered: but the 
amusing part of the affair is the 
off-hand and arbitrary way in 
which Mr Fowler has exercised 
his official powers, which, had it 
been a wicked Tory who had so 
acted, would have been denounced 
by the virtuous Liberal press as a 
sin beyond redemption. 

But if Mr Asquith and Mr 
Fowler have laid themselves open 
to criticism by any step in their 
official action since office fell to 
their lot, there is another indi- 
vidual who has done far more 
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than either of them to oblige us to 
lament over our present political 


prospect. Mr John Morley has 
taken action of a somewhat 
strange character. It must at 


once be confessed that his position 
was delicate and difficult. Along 
with other members of the present 
Government, Mr Morley had voted 
for a proposal made by the Na- 
tionalists with regard to restor- 
ing the evicted tenants in Ireland, 
and in support of their general 
right to be restored to their farms, 
Now any one endowed with ordi- 
nary intelligence and common 
honesty will at once see and ad- 
mit that no measure which pro- 
posed to restore evicted tenants en 
masse, or to classify them all upon 
one equal footing, could possibly 
be reasonable or just, because the 
circumstances differed so widely 
in the various cases. To put it 
shortly, there are evicted tenants 
who would have paid their rents 
but could not; there are others 
who could have paid but would 
not; and there are still others 
who neither could nor would pay. 
To deal with all these upon one 
and the same footing would be a 
most unjust proceeding. If there 
was to be any process of rein- 
statement, it is evident that the 
only fair way would have been to 
institute an inquiry by means of 
an impartial and competent tri- 
bunal to investigate the original 
cause of the eviction, and all ac- 
companying circumstances which 
would bear upon the claim which 
was advanced for reinstatement. 
Such an inquiry might indeed be 
open to the objection that, after 
all, the landlord had in all these 
cases merely exercised his legal 
rights, and endeavoured to recoup 
himself for non-payment of rent 
by the only means permitted him 
by law. But the legal rights of 
Irish landlords have already been 
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so entirely disregarded and set 
aside by Gladstonian legislation, 
that no objection upon this score 
would have been likely to be 
urged. No Irish landlord and 
no British Unionist would have 
been surprised at the issue of a 
Commission empowered to make 
the inquiries to which we refer. 
But what certainly did surprise 
the world at large was the con- 
stitution of the Commission which 
was actually issued, and the in- 
structions under which it acted. 
Until the Report of Mr Justice 
Matthew’s Commission has been 
presented to Parliament, it would 
be premature to discuss this ques- 
tion at length.. This, however, 
must be said—namely, that first, 
the limitation of the scope of the 
inquiry, forbidding the absolutely 
necessary discovery of the causes 
of ejection; secondly, the one- 
sided complexion given to the 
Commission by the omission to 
appoint one single commissioner 
who could be said to represent 
the views of the landlords; and 
thirdly, the conduct of the inquiry 
by the chief commissioner, which 
was followed by the prompt with- 
drawal from the Commission of 
two of his colleagues,—have en- 
tirely destroyed by anticipation any 
weight or value which the Report 
might otherwise have had. The 
plain truth is, that the aim of Mr 
Morley, and the Gladstonian Gov- 
ernment who are responsible for 
his action, has all along been, not 
to do justice between Irish land- 
lords and Irish tenants, but to 
fulfil their promises to the Nation- 
alist members, and to secure their 
support in the coming parliament- 
ary struggle. Nor is this question 
of the Irish tenants the only one 
which hangs like a dead - weight 
around the neck of the Govern- 
ment. They went so far when in 
Opposition, in their attempts to 
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conciliate and hold together their 
Irish allies, that the latter claim it 
as their promise that the dyna- 
mitard felons should be liberated 
from the imprisonment which they 
have so well deserved. Here again 
are our Gladstonian rulers upon 
the horns of a dilemma. If they 
refuse—as it would almost seem 
they must refuse—to let those 
ruffians loose upon society, they 
alienate at least a portion of their 
Irish allies, who are pledged up to 
the neck to support no Government 
which will not yield upon this 
point. If Government, on the 
other hand, should yield to this 
demand, assuredly they will drive 
from the ranks of their supporters 
every one who really sets the pre- 
servation of law and order and the 
security of life and property before 
the exigencies of party and the 
love of office. 

But we have not yet reached 
the end of the eccentric imbecil- 
ities of which Mr Morley has 
been guilty. Having taken office 
amid the repeated assurances of 
his colleagues that coercion was 
to come to an end, it was necessary 
that something should be done, 
although that something would be 
difficult for those who knew, as 
well as Mr Morley knew, that 
the only coercion enforced in 
Ireland was the coercion of crimi- 
nals, to prevent them from com- 
mitting crimes. But something 
had to be done. Accordingly, 
with a great flourish of trumpets, 
it was announced that the Coercion 
Act would be suspended. What, 
however, is forgotten, or not gener- 
ally known, is the fact that Mr 
Balfour had already suspended for 
some time the most stringent pro- 
visions of the Act, so that all 
that was left to Mr Morley to do 
was to suspend certain provisions 
which, for good reason, had been 
left alone. One of these was the 
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provision that, in cases of murder 
or attempted murder, there might 
be a secret inquiry before a pro- 
secution was undertaken ; and the 
other, that there might be a “change 
of venue” when it appeared that 
a fair trial could not be had in 
a particular locality. It is dif- 
ficult to see how either of these 
provisions could be fairly called 
coercive. Mr Morley may yet find 
that the first is indispensable to 
the punishment of crime in parts 
of Ireland ; and the second seems 
to commend itself to our common- 
sense as a reasonable and useful 
provision. It is not obvious that 
the suspension of these provisions 
can possibly do any good to any- 
body, and we can only hope that 
they may not do the mischief of 
which there seems at least a pos- 
sibility. 

But in this somewhat hasty 
action, and in the appointment of 
his unhappily constituted Com- 
mission upon the evicted tenants, 
Mr Morley does not seem to think 
he has done enough to gratify the 
Nationalist or Clerical party upon 
which the Gladstonian majority 
entirely depends. No reader of 
Mr Morley’s writings will be likely 
to accuse him of any partiality to 
the priests of the Church of Rome, 
or indeed to those of any other 
Christian denomination. It is 
therefore all the more marvellous 
that the Irish Secretary should 
have been able to bring himself to 
the point of endorsing and approv- 
ing the action of the Meath priest- 
hood at the election which has 
just been the subject of an election 
petition in which their conduct 
has been emphatically condemned 
by a judge of their own creed. 
That Mr Morley should have 
deemed it befitting his position, 
and in accordance with his duty, 
to hurry over from Ireland to de- 
fend these men before his New- 
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castle constituents, is one of the 
most remarkable proofs within our 
memory of the lengths to which 
even men of philosophic minds 
can be driven by the stress of 
party feeling and the pressure of 
political emergency. ‘The excuse 
for Mr Morley must be found in 
the damage doubtless inflicted 
upon Mr Gladstone’s Government 
by the proof afforded of the man- 
ner in which his Irish majority 
has been secured, and of the com- 
position of that majority. Mr 
Morley calmly tells his Newcastle 
audience that ‘all this about 
priestly domination, so far as 
English parties are concerned, is 
cant.” Our Protestant noncon- 
formists have swallowed a good 
deal for Mr Gladstone’s sake, but 
one would imagine that this last 
morsel must be almost too tough 
even for the digestion of a political 
dissenter. All cant! A Roman 
Catholic archbishop is proved to 
have published a pastoral in which 
he assumes the right to direct the 
political action of a constituency, 
and declares that the people must 
take from their clergy their politi- 
cal as well as their religious faith. 
Supported by this pastoral, the 
priests throw themselves into the 
struggle between the Parnellite 
and the Anti-Parnellite candidate, 
denounce the friends of the former 
in their chapels, and even go so 
far as to threaten them with the 
terrors of the next world if they 
refuse to follow priestly dictation 
in the present. They actively in- 
terfered throughout the whole 
election; they exercised their 
spiritual powers in a manner en- 
tirely destructive of all freedom of 
election ; they have been emphati- 
cally condemned by the Catholic 
judge before whom the petition 
was tried; and yet, because they 
are supporting the Nationalists 
who support Mr Gladstone, Mr 
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Morley is ready to excuse and 
condone their offence, and declares 
that it is all cant to protest, as we 
do and must protest, against that 
priestly domination which has at 
length been exposed and brought 
to light before the eyes of the 
world ! 

Every one who reads the news- 
papers may form his own opinion 
as to the composition of the body 
of the Gladstonian Nationalist 
members, They number some 
seventy-two or seventy-three re- 
turned by Irish constituencies, in 


every one of which they have been: 


supported by the preponderating 
clerical influence. Let Mr Morley 
declaim as much as he likes, he 
cannot gainsay or explain away the 
fact that these priest-elected men 
constitute Mr Gladstone’s majority, 
and hold the fate of his Govern- 
ment in their hands. It is idle to 
attempt to hoodwink and deceive 
men of ordinary intelligence into 
the belief that this is only what 
has happened before, and that the 
Irish party has played “the same 
part in English politics during the 
last sixty years.” No one knows 
better than Mr Morley that this 
is an inaccurate and misleading 
statement of the real facts. It is 
only partially true of a small por- 
tion of our history — namely, of 
Lord Melbourne’s Government from 
1837-41, when the Government ma- 


jority was so small that the com- 


paratively insignificant number of 
Irish members who went by the 
name of ‘ O’Connell’s tail” had it 
in their power to bring about a 
ministerial crisis at almost any 
moment. But even at that time 
Mr Morley’s account of the state 
of affairs does not disclose the 
truth. Then, as always until very 
recent times, both political parties 
in the State were agreed in the 
loyal maintenance of the union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, 
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and the only attempt to disturb it, 
—namely, by Mr O'Connell in 
1834—was defeated by an enor- 
mous majority (523 to 38), com- 
posed of members from both sides 
of the House. Never, until in 
recent years, has there been any 
Irish party of appreciable strength 
which has based its existence upon 
a demand to alter the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the appearance of such a party 
has entirely altered the conditions 
of the question. 

We have, moreover, to bear in 
mind two material facts—first, as 
regards the strength of the Anti- 
Union party, that Ireland has at 
least twenty members more than 
she has a right to in the Imperial 
Parliament ; and, secondly, that 
if the number which she ought to 
have was fairly distributed accord- 
ing to the population and taxation 
of the country, it is more than 
probable that the relative numbers 
of Unionist and Nationalist mem- 
bers would be altered in favour of 
the former. But be this as it 
may, Mr Morley’s assertion with 
respect to the position and power 
of any Irish party during the last 


“sixty years cannot be maintained, 


and nothing that he can advance 
touches or diminishes the import- 
ance of the real point—namely, 
that in questions affecting the 
relations between two integral 
parts of the British empire, the 
political party which advocates 
one particular view has only a 
majority by means of men returned . 
to Parliament by the unscrupulous 
exercise of spiritual influence on 
the part of the Roman Catholic 
priests. It may of course be at- 
tempted to represent Meath as an 
isolated case, but such a statement 
will not bear a moment’s investiga- 
tion. It is perfectly well known 
that the same priestly influence 
which carried South Meath for 
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the Anti-Parnellite Home Rulers 
was exercised in many other con- 
stituencies; and in the petition 
against the Parnellite, Mr Red- 
mond, in East Clare, clerical in- 
terference seems to heave been 
extended so far as to compel an 
ignorant girl to “put her mark” 
to a statement which she never 
made, and much of the evidence 
given against the anti - clerical 
member appears to have been 
carefully collected and arranged 
under the guidance of priests. 

This, then, is the system, and 
these the practices, of which Mr 
Morley poses at Newcastle as the 
defender and justifier, and there 
is no escaping from the plain in- 
ference that if Mr Morley and Mr 
Gladstone continue in office, Ire- 
land will be ruled by and through 
the priests, freedom of election 
will altogether disappear, and that 
body of Catholic ecclesiastics who 
have already done their best to 
frustrate and nullify the efforts 
of the head of their religion in 
the direction of obedience to the 
law, and the fulfilment of legal 
obligations, will find that by the 
aid of the British Government 
they will be enabled to defy the 
law, as they have defied the Pope, 
and to control the British Parlia- 
ment by the votes of the unhappy 
dupes whom they drive like sheep 
to the poll in support of their 
nominees. 

Our prospect, then, as regards 
Ireland, is not a bright one, even 
if we had not to deal with a 
measure of Home Rule, which 
must at length be placed before 
the country and justified by its au- 
thors and supporters. The power 
of the priests, as evidenced in the 
elections to which we have just 
called attention, will of course be 
increased by any measure which 
gives greater power to their nomi- 
nees, Speaking at Whitechapel 


on the 23d of June last, Lord 
Rosebery boasted of the restric- 
tions contained in Mr Gladstone’s 
Bill of 1886 upon “the establish- 
ment and endowment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or imposing any disability, 
or conferring any privilege, on 
account of religious belief;” and 
indignantly asked his audience 
whether they supposed that, “if 
there were any danger to the 
Protestant religion in Ireland, 
Great Britain would endure it for 
a moment?” This is all very fine 
talking, but is there any sane man 
who believes that an Irish Parlia- 
ment returned by the priests will 
submit to such restrictions, or will 
not find a way to defeat or to evade 
them? Moreover, if the Parliament 
to be offered to Ireland by Mr 
Gladstone is to be anything but a 
sham—if it is to be that National 
Legislature without which we are 
told Ireland will not be satisfied 
—these and other restrictions will 
not be tolerated, and will be swept 
away the very first moment that 
the exigencies of a British Govern- 
ment render necessary some further 
concession to the demands of Ire- 
land. For to suppose that these 
demands will be satisfied by any 
Home Rule Bill which the Im- 
perial Parliament is now prepared 
to pass, is to suppose that which 
is wholly unlikely, and entirely 
opposed to all the experience of 
the past. Weak and unprincipled 
concession, such as has character- 
ised Mr Gladstone’s Irish legis- 
lation from first to last, never yet 
settled any question or satistied 
any body of discontented people. 
This is a certainty to which we 
may at once make up our minds; 
and the only question to consider 
is whether we shall be better able 
to resist unreasonable and extrava- 
gant demands from Ireland after 
we have once surrendered to her 
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the power which will henceforth 
enable her to advance such de- 
mands with the weight and author- 
ity of a National Legislature to 
support them. 

It is not, however, from Ireland 
alone that clouds arise to darken 
the prospect of our future. The 
Gladstonian promises, scattered far 
and wide in the reckless spirit 
which has marked the party since 
1886, are coming home to roost. 
They cannot be ignored. The de- 
mands of the Radical and Labour 
parties must either be satisfied or 
rejected. If the former, every- 
thing that is moderate and con- 
stitutional will be driven from the 
Gladstonian ranks; if the latter, 
the Government tenure of office is 
scarce worth a month’s purchase. 
The Unionist party, meanwhile, 
stands upon firm ground. The 
demand for “one man one vote” 
causes Unionists no uneasiness, 
because they are perfectly ready 
to concede it as part of a large 
and well-considered scheme of re- 
distribution of political power, 
and .to refuse any peddling and 
one-sided dealing with a question 
which affects the whole constitu- 
tion of our representative system. 
Neither has the Eight Hours 
question any terrors for Unionists, 
who are ready to consider favour- 
ably any such claim advanced by 
special trades on account of special 
trade circumstances, but will resist 
the attempt to impose a universal 
restriction upon labour against the 
wishes of many of those who live 
by the work of their hands. Upon 
the Land question also the Union- 
ists occupy a sound position, for 
while they repudiate those social- 
istic doctrines of land - national- 
isation which would divert capital 
from the land and render insecure 
every species of property, they 
are prepared to remedy any de- 
fect in our Land Laws which can 
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be shown to injuriously affect its 
distribution among a larger quan- 
tity of owners, and to promote 
such a result by every legitimate 
means. 

But on all these, as well as upon 
a variety of other subjects, the 
members of the present Govern- 
ment have so committed them- 
selves that their difficulties are 
great, if not insuperable, and the 
work of holding together the 
motley team which they have to 
drive will test to the utmost the 
ability of the Gladstonian leaders. 
The prospect, then, of the New 
Year contrasts very sadly with 
that which we had before us 
twelve short months ago. An 
honest attempt to govern the 
country upon sound and safe prin- 
ciples has indeed been recognised 
by the English constituencies, but 
their voice has been overborne 
and silenced for the time. The 
electorate in too many places has 
allowed itself to be deceived by 
the gross misrepresentations, the 
unscrupulous mendacity, and the 
lavish promises with which the 
Gladstonians have fought the 
battle. Still, there are compen- 
sating thoughts even in this hour 
of temporary sorrow. It is well 
that the Home Rule party, British 
and Irish, should have an oppor- 
tunity of putting into a practical 
shape the strange and discordant 
theories which they have dangled 
before our eyes for the last six 
years. It is well that the up- 
holders of those who have defied 
the law in Ireland should them- 
selves be once more responsible 
for the administration of the law. 
It is well that those who, for 
party purposes, have played with 
and encouraged the professors of 
wild and socialistic doctrines should 
have to deal from the Treasury 
benches with the demand to apply 
those doctrines in a practical form. 
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And, last if not least, it is well 
that the spiritual tyranny of the 
Irish priests should have been 
proved upon oath before the 
world; thav the statesman who, 
above all others, had denounced 
clerical influence, should have been 
forced to the front as the defender 
of this very influence when exer- 
cised in favour of his own friends ; 
and that thus we have had demon- 
strated beyond doubt and beyond 
contradiction that the so-called 
Liberal party of to-day, or at 
least that portion of it which 
ranks itself under the Gladstonian 
banner, no longer reverences and 
cherishes that freedom of opinion 


‘and action which in past days 
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were the sacred watchwords of 
Liberalism, but is ready, for 
the sake of power and place, to 
put its neck under the heel of 
clerical intolerance, and to crouch 
in humble obedience to any and 
every body of men by whose aid a 
parliamentary majority may be 
secured. Well indeed may Sir 
Edward Reed, or any other Liberal 
in whom is left a vestige of inde- 
pendence, raise his voice in earn- 
est protest against the men who 
have dragged the name of Lib- 
eral through the dirt, and whose 
present possession of office con- 
stitutes the dark cloud which for 
the moment overshadows our pros- 
pect of the future ! 
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